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In the unlikely event that this narrative of enjoyable 
adventure in southern Africa that took place forty six 
years ago is considered of interest outside the immediate 
family circle, I dedicate the story to the memory of my 
parents who gave me free reign to be independant from 
an early age and inspite of impossibly full commitments at 
home, every' support in prayers and letters and the making 
of equipments and clothes and sharing adventures with a 
fond sense of humour; also to the memory of 'Stockie' 
whose tales of the voyage of the little black ant probably 
influenced me more than she envisaged, and to the 
memory of the brave and eccentric Mrs Molteno who 
risked employing me as a general factotum and sat calmly 
through situations like flood water running through the 
cab; to David and Liza Needham who made the Orange 
River journey enormous fun, and lastly to ail the named 
folk and many not named all down the river who turned it 
into a journey of hospitality, in particular those still living 
on the river who have written with news and fond 
recollections, Dirk Du Plessis at Omdraai, Father Abbe 
Malery at Pella Mission and Karl Reck at Beauvallon near 

Alexander Bay 
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mataiiklk memoirs 


Vho reason that this memoir is called The Sandalwood Box is that my diaries arc kept 
mow It is a skilltully carved oval-top box with a tine sandalwood scent arid 
appropriately made and carved by a craftsman from Matabelcland, in the country now 
named «• imbabwe, where these memoirs start. The cover shows a side and top view. My 
writing is difficult to decipher and diaries get scattered or fall to bits. This way, my 
selfish genes suggest, my most fortunate, and at times adventurous life, will survive a bit 
longer in legible text. Traditionally Gibbs ancestors have been too busy doing good 


works tor the Church or making money in the city to write much autobiography but 1 
have much enjoyed my great grandfather’s the Reminiscences of John Lomax Gibbs 


(1832-1914 ) and Appenine Journey by my uncle Lt.Col Denis Gibbs. There may be 
others undiscovered by me. I hope so. 

They say that memory should go back to the third or fourth year. I was still three, I was 
told, when we moved from Salisbury, as it was then called, to Bulawayo. Dad was 
appointed Archdeacon of Matabeleland and St. John’s Cathedral of Bulawayo was the 
centre of this vast parish of two or three generations of Mzilikatze’s warriors who had 
settled around the Matopos hills and been pacified by the colonial police force, and a 
scattered population of settlers, mostly farmers. I don’t know if there was any definite 
boundary between Matabeleland and Mashonaland but that was an academic point which 
certainly did not concern my little world and Dad would have crossed any boundary to 
visit a friend or anyone needing God’s blessing. They came out about 7 years before I 
was bom when Den was a baby. 

But I have memories of Salisbury, memories of Stockie, a loving doting spinster who 
relieved mum at least twice a week of my boisterous presence to take me out to grand 
teas of sticky doughnuts and read me stories of elephants, the Little Black Ant, Robinson 
Crusoe and the Just-So Stories. I can clearly recall her cracked rather croaky voice as I 
listened enthralled and satiated with treacle buns as she read how the ‘elephan’ got its 
trunk on the banks of the great gray green greasy Limpopo river all set about with fever 
trees; or how the Sun-God Pan turned the yellow dog Dingo into a kangaroo by making 
him highly sought after across Australia. Brothers Den and John Mike were boarders at 
Ruzawi, Marandellas, and I recall one visit to the school when JM, about 8, looked to be 
taking on impressive responsibilities as he had to toll the school bell that hung under a 
white-washed alcove, under the watchful eye of the founder principal, Rev Robert 
Grinham. The kopjies around the school gave it an impressive wild setting and they told 
tales and showed collections of early Bushman implements and paintings. Den was the 
archeologist and JM the natural history collector, butterflies and eggs. Mary, two years 
my senior, would have been with us, and who could have foretold then that 28 years or 
so later we would be back there for the happy occasion of her marriage to Maurice 
Carver, the co-founder of the school with Rev. Robert Grinham. I mention Stockie as a 
devoted spoiling influence who wrote to me for years in blue and red ink alternate lines 
continuing to remind me of things said and done, until she became with mum’s 
reminders part of a developing conscience. ‘Have you written to thank Stockie?’ she 
would have to ask. I kept up intermittent communication over the next 26 years when in 
‘62 Judy and I and firstborn Simon, called on her in her little one-bed fiat in Salisbury 
and found an elderly and frail Stockie, but who could still remember back to the little but 
important events like the adventure of the little black ant. We lived then in 88 Fife 
Street which house I did not remember well except lor its red polished 


concrete floors. 
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■ A Ned after when he was at boarding school. Mary and I used to have to go and 
grasshoppers in the park for their noctural feeding. They were common as 
peis then in families of indulgent mothers, carried in a pocket all day and 
:\: v sed at night when one could clear jump across a room from one picture rail 
another. Shirts stained with ‘nagapie’ wee running down from the bulging top 
nx^et were telltale signs. He kept these for some years because they 
accompanied us down to Cape Town by train on the next move four years later. 
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the budges of the Muchesonslopc, he on his new hike and I on his brother, 
Urn's fair) hike With this plan announced to his mother we left town but on 
the edge of town with the ‘strips’ leading out towards Redhank we changed 
our destination. It was a test of a long haul and shimmering mirages of the 
next turn in the road and Roger always ahead. We reached the farm at last hut 
this time to a concerned reception as Molly cranked the old telephone on the 
wall to get the exchange and contact Bricky West to say that we were safe and 
not drowned in the Machesonslopy which had flooded in a local 
thunderstorm. Roger’s father drove out to get him back, caned him and gave 
him at least 4 collects to learn by heart. I stayed on a couple of days with 
Jeremy and Nigel, the eldest boys, Jeremy a few months younger than myself. 
They had a strict after- lunch rest period when I used to steal outside and one 
day watched a green boomslang in the camelpod tree by the kitchen garden. 

About the same distance from town the other side was Cyrene mission that 
Ned Patterson founded. He taught the natives excellent furniture making, 
carving and art in a Christian atmosphere. Ned was a ‘cowboy’ missionary 
who always carried his ‘45’ in the car glove box to pot at guinea-fowl 
crossing the road. When Den was about 12 he shot his first Duiker at Cyrene 
and mounted the little horns. Later, Nigel later married Ned’s daughter Mary. 
Coming in to town on visits occasionally was ‘Bulawayo’ Smith whose home 
was a double-decker bus with shelves of books lining the downstairs and 
sleeping quarters upstairs. He was excellent on the mouth-organ and could 
play an octave with no hands while driving. He must have influenced my 
early accomplishment of the ‘fluitjie’. What he did for a living I don’t know 
but he was always most welcome. 

Farming was not a life for the landed colonial gentry and drought seasons 
could ruin you. I stayed with the Hawksleys on their farm one holiday. Mum 
had told me what a struggle they were having, apart from the fact that their 
eldest, John, like Roger West and Nigel Gibbs had been crippled by polio, 
they lived on the bare bread line but without apparently harbouring regrets, as 
dry years brought them down to a donkey cart to get the daily milk chum to 
the road side. Their house was simple pole-and-daga. We went everywhere by 
bike. 1 often later wondered how these folk raised the school fees for two 
boys through Bishops as she milked the cows and churned butter in the mud 
dairy shed. 

We went camping in the old Auburn car, which Dad loved to tune up, always 
with some misgivings from Mum, down to Birchenough bridge. One night we 
heard soft padding outside and we all thought a lion was padding around. Dad 
took the shotgun and a torch and discovered it was a giant toad! Mary and l 
were relieved. Near encounters with lion were still ahead. Until then l had 
only seen the skin and head in the Bonisa sitting room. 
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pretty sure that Bid’s imminent arrival was part of the plan. I am sure I went 
willingly along with it after a token protest about memorising Sunday 
collects. 
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Cape Town station was thronging with people. The train had two steam 
engines up front to take us over the Hex River pass, all the brass parts 
polished and clouds of steam issued out of the pistons drowning goodbyes 
and enveloping the bystanders. Mum found my compartment of four. I had a 
top bunk which hinged down and hung by a leather strap. The bunks and seats 
were padded with hard stuffed green leather with a distinctive smell. A 
washbasin was fixed to the centre window side and a table could be folded 
down over it. A sliding door gave access to a corridor and at the ends of each 
carriage was an open area fenced in by a wooden balustrade connecting across 
shuffling metal plates to the next carriage. This was great for standing in and 
getting the full view with wind in the face in spite of the smuts that stung. It 
was a four-day journey and my second. But this time I was on my own and 
my imagination was free to wander and take in the succession of scenery 
through the Cape mountains with the twin engines going, in Stockie’s words, 
“I think I can -I think I can I think-I-can” in a slowing rhythm to “I thought-I- 
could I thought-I-could” in a quickening rhythm as the clickety-clack speeded 
up at the top of the pass. Hereon it was semi-desert karoo with stunted little 
bushes and distinctive little flat-topped kopjies and distant horizons, the 
plains broken here and there by a windmill, a house and a clump of fruit trees 
where a Trekboer had claimed his land .Someone said “bleak and barren” but 
to me it was landscape that was casting a spell; every rock and tree its shape 
and its place, every watercourse a feature and a story. On the second day 
t ere was mild excitement as word passed that we would cross the Orange 

‘ ’ j 1 ' ^ ^ IC counlr y was more broken with eroded hills and gullies, when quite 
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v\\ fourteen Streams*. An Afrikanucr said to liis vrouw Die groot rivier 

loop Beyond the river valley we passed through a section of the f ree State 
where karoo bush gave way to grasslands and then into Bechuanaland through 
Mateking, l obatsi, a number of sidings in the night where Tswana children 
would greet the train and reach up with beautifully carved animals and strings 
of beads, knobkerries and assegais, hoping for a sale. And so through 
Francistown on the third day and across the Shashi river (where later I was to 
have a great adventure with Simon aged 3 rafting across the flooded river) 
into familiar kopjie veldt around Plumtree, and finally Bulawayo, where I was 
met by Mrs King and one of her servants. 


Apart from the bike ride with Roger West and the stay on the farm, which left 
a lasting impression to make it a destination again 7 years later, I remember 
no detail of this stay except the stern rule that no sticks were to be thrown into 
the immaculate swimming pool. A gardener was employed full time to rake 
out jacaranda leaves. Dr King had delivered me into the world and was to do 
the same for Joanna 26 years later, so keeping in with him seemed a 
reasonable bargain. His elder daughter Valerie, great friends with Mary, 
nearly came to a fatal end in our garden at Claremont, an incident worth 
recalling next chapter. But they, the Wests and the Gibbs at Bonisa were like 
second families in those Matabele days. 
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rhc old rectory just across Ncwlands road from the parish churcn w 
any adventurous 7-year old would find a paradise beyond expectation, 
entered through metal gates always open where an Oleander bush grew 
its flowering branches hanging wildly over the gate post, up a spacious 8 
drive which circled around a Norfolk pine at least 150 feet high, up w 
gray squirrels scrambled to safe branches, the single story house W1 
corrugated iron covered verandah, partly overgrown with jacaranda, so 
above a flight of steps a few yards from the Norfolk pine. The garden to t e 
far side of the house and behind and to the left of you, as you entered, was so 
big with many tall oaks and other trees and a bamboo thicket, that it too 
some days to explore its nooks and crannies. 

The back of the house faced a wall that adjoined what I will call Herschel 
road because it led to that school that Mary went to, and entered New lan s 
road at right angles enclosing the rectory. Newlands road ran up slope sout 
to Table Mountain. You could view it as you walked up from the church, or if 
you squinted out of mum and dad’s bedroom window on the west side of the 
house, past the loquat tree that cast its shadows into the room. It was a 
massive backdrop rising 3500 feet up just 2 miles off with Devil s peak on 
the right and the green vegetated crags rising above the gullies behind Protea 
and Kirstenbosch. We always looked out to see what the weather was doing 
or was going to be by the type and level of cloud and its direction . The 
northwesters brought rain clouds over that dropped their content on this side 
of the mountain giving the slopes a luxuriant forest look, whereas the 
southeasters brought clear weather with often a white tablecloth and great for 
flying kites, but it was a dry wind and if fires had started on the mountain it 
would fan the flames through the pine plantations and do terrible damage. 


The house was single story around a courtyard. Concrete steps led up to a 
verandah roofed by curved corrugated iron (that crashed down one night in a 
strong southeaster). The front door opened to a hall with a large sitting room 
left and dad’s study right. I had a bed in the back of the hall which was quite 
a public passageway so the number of rooms must have been limited. Around 
to the right was mum & dad’s room opposite the loquat tree which cast its 
shadows on the wall from the street lamp outside. Bid, as a baby, slept in that 
room and I remember it moderately clearly with its photographs on the 
dresser and water-colours of Aldenham and the little picture of mum’s 
favourite Wittenham Clumps. A passage led around past, I think, Mary’s 
room. It turned a corner with the angle of the house serving a maid’s room 
and the kitchen and a back door. A large dining room was connected by a 
passage and looked out onto a wisteria- covered trellis. The courtyard had 
bunks for Den and JM and Mary and me when the weather was warm and 
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Mostly it was a friendly family house, but the maid’s room was haunted by an 
cm spirit, lg izzie and Little Lizzie from Protea, the pretty coloured 
a. ement - miles away up the mountain road, worked to help with meals and 
lousework and I think it was Little Lizzie that slept in this room and 

c0mp ainec | op a presence’ grabbing her around the throat. So mum slept 
there one night and described awfully how she was wakened up struggling for 
breath v\ ith a force around her throat. Dad said the service of exorcism in the 
room and after that there was no more problem. We were all attuned to the 
possibility of spirits living among us, not only the Holy Trinity whose daily 
influence directed the spiritual life of my father making him as saintly a 
person as one could imagine it possible to be, although not as ‘other worldly’ 
as his younger brother, our uncle Tom, whose life was continual prayer, but as 
part of Sunday afternoon family readings he would choose, with our excited 
approval, books like ‘The most haunted houses in Britain’ where poltergeists 
threw things around and ghosts abounded. Ghosts were credible good and 
bad. There was a picture in the lavatory, which Bid has now inherited, where 
the timid child is saying goodnight to nanny and asking if there are any ghosts 
near so that she need not fear and please don’t turn out the light; but the main 
influence was indeed the benign loving spirits of mum and dad and greater 
fortune no child could have had. 

There was a second Norfolk pine on the edge of the lawn where the readings 
were held on fine Sunday afternoons, and from this I erected a cableway wire 
running down across the lawn to an oak tree. A piece of pipe on the wire gave 
a handhold and the trick was to launch yourself holding your chin up to the 
level of the hands and shoot down the wire. The near tragedy occurred to 
Janet King when they came down to holiday from Bulawayo. She sw'ung her 
body out with arms full stretched and couldn t hold her weight. Mary and 1 
were horrified as she came down flat on her back from about 1~ feet and lay 
there winded. Happily she recovered alright. Her father Dr King must have 
wondered how safe they were in our ‘Outward Bound’ company. I think 1 
mentioned that he delivered me into the world and co-incidentally Joanna, in 
Bulawayo 31 years later also, an event I shall describe in a later chapter. 

Dad, being the vicar, and giving out a reputation lor help to the down and 
outs’ we had quite a number of regulars who called, lhere was 'Oleander 
Smith, named after the bush at the gate because he plucked a flower lor his 


allav ihe smell of meths on his breath. Aubrey l.cwii was a 
h '' lc v | ‘ ', >#d a)ways had bad luck at the races and wanted a ticket to 
«hiskc> , pers i s tcnt and a bit dangerous because he 

, ,v« Kellv a coloured man with possibly some Zulu blood in 

r’u k He ‘S a .he cause of the only occasion I remember when dad lost his 
J Two or three times he had refused to give him money as he was 
, \ Jkeot cominc up the steps, he (dad) had a sermon to prepare he gave 

‘ 11 left and knocked him clean down the steps. It did far more 

fcmie w dad's conscience than Kelly’s jaw but it spread the spirit of 
0,3 Christian Soldiers and the gentlemen of the road learnt more respect 

from then on. 

s hod for me was initially “Wet Pups”, Western Province Preparatory 
~S hod about a mile and a half up the ‘mountain’ road. It was a private 
sch00 | with a cross-section of teachers who kept order by various punitive 
means There were a lot of rough and tumble gangs and crazes. We were 
taught boxing in which I excelled one parent’s evening, by knocking out one 
Michael Robson, who later became Head of British Steel and married Cathy 
Jarmin. daughter of Cannon Jarmin from Chester. I also found I could jump 
higher than others and throw things a good distance. But thankfully I was not 
a boarder to experience the night wanderings of the inebriated headmaster, 
one St Ledger Smith, the leaked news of which caused mum and dad and 
other parents to withdraw their sons and find a place at Bishop s Prep. One of 
the crazes was marbles; to win other marbles you needed a metal ball bearing 
called a ‘goon’. A day I remember in class was having to put my hand up and 
effectively stop the lesson with “Please Sir, I put a ‘goon’ in my ear and I 
cannot get it out!”. I was taken to the Sanatorium where the Sister had never 
had to deal with this situation before. But it was solved with a strong magnet. 


But before this move of school, the mountains of the Cape had started to exert 
a strong influence. We had family days up the mountain, usually through 
Kirstenbosch gardens and up Skeleton Gorge. One day, on a family outing 
with the Barings (Sir Evelyn and Lady Mary - whom we always took off with 
her marble- in- the- mouth accent, we were climbing slowly up to Maclear’s 
Beacon where the annual service of Thanksgiving was to be held. We were 
resting at the top of the gorge when old Jan Smuts, then in his 70s and leaning 
on his long forked stick, came by and remarked with a twinkle in his blue 
eyes ‘Nice to see young boys enjoying the berg!’. Later I read books like 
Commando by Denys Reitz and always admired this remarkable man, though 
with all the injustices against the Boers by the British in the Boer war, I could 

never really understand why he changed allegiance and gave his intellect and 
support to the british government. 


' f T ' 1 h l ° ,hc Curale at St Saviour ’ s > Ted Langmore, who lived a coupl 
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“mum and dad and greater 
fortune no child could have”. 







1 W week m! T UU ° V lottent ° l s , * 0,,and mountains and Bain’s Kloof for 
" h k - PS ' ' a8C 0f abou ‘ '« - ' > he led a Cedarberg trip 

" U . h d0nk T U ; **"* our su Pphes. With US was a chap called Robin Knights 
atu a couple ot others. 1 lus was real trekking and we loved it, the heat and 

i list i . gters w ere the donkeys were loaded and their drivers engaged, the 
ziz-zag trek up the slope to cooler ‘vlagtes’ about 3000’ up and the winding 
path to l hrystal Pool where you swam off the dust and slaked a thirst; next 
da\ onto a cave under Tafel berg where billies were placed under a dripping 
stone to catch enough water; the climb up to the top for sunrise, the highest 
mountain yet, at 6500’ with views right across rugged range after range; then 
across to a hut near the Maltese Cross, a sandstone sculpted to this formation 
through ages by wind and weather and loved by baboons for a look-out. 
Finally down into Swart Andries place in the valley, brother of Wit Andries 
some miles away, and a long trek back to Algiers. Ted showed the way and 
there were very many schoolboy expeditions of our own that followed that 
first one. My Brownie box camera took some shots that I hope I can still 
unearth to remind me of this bit of treasured wilderness and the smell of 
cedarwood in the carved porridge spoon. There were leopards occasionally 
seen in the Cedarberg and this fuelled imagination as we sat around the fires 
at night but never saw one. There was talk of a leopard looking in the door of 
the tent and frightening two lady trekkers. It was the kind of country you 
could associate with leopards and baboons on the kranzes, in the caves, on 
great big branches of the old half dead cedar trees. 

So it was not surprising that with the move to Bishops Prep at the 
age of about eleven I 
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practical joke and Bertie Wooster sen* of hu (which did n0 good 

and wiry as a Tibetan porter, never ost a box ^ a ^ further and 
to his harelip and squashed nose) jnto {he first eleven at the age ot 

straiehter than anyone else which go ther . He was not addicted to 

5 3 ?o we did a number of climb. «« £» tog^ in once and we 

steep rock but seconded me and left a 

climbed all the cedarberg P House to climb m the pi i„ 

a „er the last game agains Mmha e path i„ the Ce ^ 

rlavs I vividly recall a treK up hif , ra ,l,ng boot pav. 


coiled puffadder asleep on the P 




Six if an Oil it till' 


,M(h Woppcr Walton wc did »» - —* |. jC 

.!(' scat liming which I ate no food, to *cc w 


'l-dny round of the 
s.. ,i in «rr what the 

lops during our JC year during which I ate no food, to « w jnfj 
cHc\i nnav I had been reading Spencer Chapman*! The Jungle is Neutra an 
had read and re-read books on the Himalaya by I rank Smythc and P« 
exploration, particularly Scott's two expeditions, where rations, fitness 
endurance were so related and to me a subject of fascinating cxpcrimc 
rhese books were all part of a collection that Mum had. As a result I di n > 
find a wholly committed kindred spirit to share my yen for slightly exten e 
circumstances until my matric year when fellow high-jumper David Needham 
did a trip w ith me, of which more later, so most of my outings were on my 
own. 


I have skipped one of the family highlights at St Saviour’s around 1946 I may 
have been 12, and Mary 14. Aunt Blanche, a maiden aunt of Dad’s had died 
and left the grand sum of 500 pounds in her will to him. Dad was always a 
car enthusiast, the old Austin was troublesome and this opportunity was 
heaven-sent. Willys Jeep had brought out a new safari model utility with 
windows all around and economical at 15 hp. One morning this shining 
gleaming ‘Aunt Blanche’ was delivered and we packed up and set off on the 
best family holiday I can remember. First night was near Bloemfontein 
camping under gum trees and icy cold feezing at night. The radiator froze and 
the car boiled after a few miles next morning. We toured through the Kruger 
Park camping at the rest houses. The car was ideal for game viewing and I 
was allowed to drive in the reserve! It was north of the reserve after we had 
crossed the Limpopo that we had the magnificent sight of a huge Eland come 
out of the bush gather himself and take a terrific leap right over the road and 
the car. We looked up the white bearded Father founder of Penalonga mission 
(Father Shirley Cripps); we stayed at Bonisa on the farm with cousins Hum 
and Molly; looked up all old contacts between Bulawayo and Salisbury and 
stayed with the Grinham’s at Ruzawi 3 . It was a 6-week trip and back through 
the Garden route and the Tsitsikama forest where elephant were reported but 
not seen. 


We had a number of musical evenings at the Rectory at which friends were 
invited. But always the Hermans were there. She had a very good soprano 
voice and sang duets with Dad accompanied by Mum on the piano. He had a 
repertoire of old Irish songs “On yonder hill there lived a maiden” or was it 
called “No John, No John, No”?, which Mrs Hermans sang so well to Dad’s 
“Will you marry me?”. Other favourites were “Och Sure There’s Not Another 
Gal Could Put yer Heart in Such a Wirl”, which he sang in Irish brogue, 
Drink to me Only With Thine Eyes”, “Clementine” and the “Campdovvn 
racetrack . Christmas was a time for carols including always “Good King 
Wcnceslas” where I sang the Page boy’s part. 


Humphrey Gibbs later became the last Governor of Rhodesia and was knighted. 

F >bcrt Cnnbam with Maurice Carver founded Ruzawi school, a prep school on public school lines 


n 


During the war years, under a strict code that we never talked about the 
Royal Navy ships in dock, we had sailors staying at times who tended to sleep 
most of the day and gad about at night after girls. I am sure they appreciated 
the hospitality. 

It must have been shortly after in 1943 when Dad accepted the position of 
Dean of St George’s Cathedral, Cape Town. We moved to the Deanery in 
Orange Street, on the edge of the suburban area called Orangezicht, above 
the city on the North slope of the mountain. 
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i\ large Victorian house two storeys with a front an ,j r * ^ ’ 
verandah, at least 4 bedrooms upstairs, large sitting room (left) anc * 
(tight) of the central entrance door, a large kitchen and a couple of out roonr J^ 
at the back. I he room giving access to the upstairs verandah became a sim 
family prayer-room. My room on the east side upstairs, shared with a sc oo 
lodger called Michael Brown in term time, overlooked a bit of kitchen gar en 
and the Sachs boarding house. It was built squarely in about an acr ^ ° 
ground, again like St Saviour’s, having some large trees at the back inclu ing 
a beehive in an oak. Much of the garden was unkempt wild yard. Next door to 
the right was a 4-storey old- folks home and to the left was a residential home 
for Sachs school boarders. Rommel, the apartheid-trained terrier-sealyum that 
we had taken over, patrolled the 50 yard front steel girder fence which 
bordered Orange Street. About 250 yards away across the road the main 
Avenue led through the Cape Town gardens down to the cathedral, a pleasant 
10 minute fast walk to church or 20 minutes to get a train from the station, 
which was normal for getting to school, except when Professor Pollard, who 
taught at the university, gave us a lift in his Citroen. 


From Orange Street and taking Hof Street upslope to the right, St Cyprian’s 
school was about a mile which Bid attended (while Mary continued at 
Herschel in Claremont) and walking a further mile through forest you could 
get onto the north slopes of Table Mountain to the East of the pass over to 
Camps Bay that separated Lion’s Head. This was very handy for Sunday 
climbs after church. 


The house, from my adolescent recollection, was good for activities with a 
cricket net at the back where Dad bowled me the occasional over. This must 
have given the old people a spectacle at last until unfortunately one ball went 
right through a window and must have strained relations and caused them to 
be covert spectators thereafter. The balustrade on the upstairs balcony, where 
we slept on summer nights, was creaky, but did support an abseil rope and the 
high stone wall on the one side afforded short climbs. These climbing skills 
were taught me by John Ball, a friend of JM’s who stayed once, having done 
some climbing in the Alps. I bought a 50’ hemp rope and did a lot of practice 
often on my own. But some very enjoyable days on the mountain were thanks 
to Prunella Albers, who tragically lost her second husband on the Mountain in 
an accident, where the going was easy and did not justify a rope. Dad helped 
to recover her faith in herself and the meaning of life and death which she 
refers to in her book (called I think Movement is Life). She loved climbing 
and moved gracefully and in balance. To her, movement and fitness were 
extolled in her twinkling smile and graceful poised movement Fate dealt her 
repeated hard blows in her married life. Her first husband, Douelas Hamilton 
was killed in a crash landing flying back home at the end of the war leaving 


Ikm with two young sons a couple 0 f Vl> , 

then to enjoy climbing. y rs youn 8 er than me and too young 

Site bred white bull-terriers and from h P ,n j. 

cross with a ridgeback survived a few u™ ■ succcssivc| y three, Dassie’ a 

W of abou, 6 months whan M „X* jh'a" “ i " * 

school that she had been run over in n news as came back from 

, .. . : , run over ln 0r ange Street. She was replaced by 

horns a pedigree white whose short but active and enjoyable life was ended 

on another day up the mountain. I frequently climbed with him training him to 
wait on ledges while 1 solo-ed ahead, took a belay and supported his scrabbles 
up to join me. If the pitch was too steep I would haul him up, the rope secured 
to his harness. This was a day up Kloof Corner when he slipped out of his 
harness and fell some 20 feet onto hard rocks. He was coughing blood as I 
v.airied him running down the mountain to a vet who, some two hours later 
failed to stop the haemorrhage. Another loss another lesson and replaced 
again by Prunella with Bill (short for Biltong) who shared adventurously most 
of my last year in South Africa. 

The move to the Deanery roughly coincided with my move from Bishop’s 
Prep to the College. It was a reasonably occupied period from the start, 
having to be at the school gates early to carry my fagmaster’s case from the 
gates to his classroom, after about an hour’s journey by bus and train and 
most afternoon’s having sport or training that lasted up to six or so. I had 
energy to spare after the age of fourteen because some days I walked th^- 
and back over the pass between Devils Peak and Table Mountain. I climbed 
Platteklip gorge from the contour path to the top in 20 minutes and used to 
time myself on various routes. There was no Mountain Club at school then 
which I expect I would have joined (John-Mike on the staff sorted one_tbe 
next year) but many holidays were in mountains with J «"es Duncan 
Russel and Watson and later David Needham- The “ n ^ t0 come as f ar as 
to Johannesburg one break in the firstwear ^ yQung tQ he|p Mrs 

that as a good leg on the way to , he was t00 g00 d-natured to 

Duncan with the long drive across t e tom-foolery which we 

tell us off for the constantly distracting joto and tom to 

enjoyed. I hitched on staying a coup e 0 ]2-bore to hunt guinea-fowl. 1 

whose kind owner, name I forget, ear j m , j a a jjft on a tractor to Bonisa 
slept out a couple of nights an ina . y anxious one evening when a 

farm to stay some days with the cousin- k in the northern Transvaal 
trio of Africans offered to carry Y n Route | was camping m .1 

approaching nightfall. Returning via the ^ ^ coas(al trees near 

little 2-man silk tent (made o P a hand a nd arm sliding mu u 1 

Plettcnberg Bay when I was scare y THERE! convincingly 

«•. managed » i.* -T ' fS 3- SS 

the owner of the arm made . _ j n class who 

lifts and unfailing hospitality- A cna F 



I carried one of 

named Zoutcnduik. made handguns that fired .22 rounds. roC k-rabbits 
these (unknown to my parents) more for the purpose of un )e f t index 

than self defense. It had a short barrel and firing it on this P ^ through it, 
finger was partly over the muzzle with the result that I blew ^ ^ a skill I 
\en luckily only skimming the bone. Shooting for the P° ^ shoot ing, 
enjoyed and was quite good at thanks 1 suppose to sc °°. : g targets, 

where under the beady eye of Colonel Hannibal I produce 

Bishops had its fair range of public school character masters^^ extent in 
several ways tried, and one has to concede, succeede o educa tion in 

imparting an awareness of some of the virtues of a pu ic ‘Agape’ 

spite of my distraction by the wild veldt life. Our ousema ^ sincere 

Irvine 4 , the school chaplain, short quietly spoken an o sub j ec t of 

purpose. He earned his nickname from his first sermon .^E as invited 
LOVE (Greek ‘Agapo’) as meant by the scriptures, and™ face and round 
by Greta Garbo and the Hollywood set. Coincidental y bravely 

eyes were not unlike the Nagapie. His wife, well endowe up p ’ ;d 

gave dancing lessons, trying to teach us awkward adolescents to avo.d 
tramping on their partners toes if we were to succeed m the social rac ^ 

There was ‘Piley’ Rees who took the 1st 15 rugby, thin, gaunt with hooked 
nose (he was also called ‘The Beak’) whose presence was preceded by a wa 
of pipe smoke, and who in spite of appearing to have a physique that would 
collapse in walking across a rugby field, would be up with the scrum and see 
every foul, blowing vigorously into his whistle to gasp and point at the 
offender. Colonel Hunnibal was the military man par excellence. Hunched 
back like Napoleon, moustache like Montgomery with an ego to match, 
polished belt and Sambrown on Wednesdays - cadet day- which he lived for. 

He took Latin and you could hear a pin drop in his classes. We had to read 
Latin poetry fragments of which little remains like the story of Daedalus and 
Icarus, thanks to his disciplined methods. On the other hand Mr.Sergeant, 
who took us for english in the last two years, did instill an appreciation of 
poetry and Shakespeare without the steely eye and cane. Gym was taken by 
‘Salmy’ a north countryman who lived at the gate house and had two 
alsatians. He would come out with favourite sayings such as ‘Aye Lud yer 
couldna kee step wi a wheel barrer or pull a suasage off a greezee playt!”. 
Zoology was taken by Syfie, a dear chap who had absolutely no control over 
the class and was so diverted by his own piles that general hubbub often 
reigned. It was however my only scientific subject apart from maths which 
never progressed beyond arithmetic, but it naturally interested me so ’in spite 
of wrestling with Tim Russel through much of his lessons, I managed to pass 
in it. School music was of a high standard thanks to Brown 1 joined the 
choral society for a time and we had fun singing the Messiah in the chapel. He 

4 He died in January 2000 peacefully in Ihe nursing home in Cheltenham u,h* r u . ^ L 

ten years fortunately Mary my sister took me to see him the nrevim.c i i U ° ' e " ac * been for the previous 

benevolent and humourous self. P CV ‘° US Ju, y and him the same kindly 


tot music, conducting vigorously and sweating profusely, pulled out a 
hank> ticquently to mop his brow. Afrikaans was taken by brickie Valjoen. 
Mostly his lessons wete reading in turn stories of the boer war. I often 
wondeied whose side he really was on as I felt very sympathetic to the boers 
and their rightful claim to the Transvaal and Free States. But politics were not 
discussed, only repetitive jokes at the expense of Felix Faure among others. 
Whenever it was his turn to answer a question Mr Viljoen would joke ‘Nou Ja 
Faure van Faure met Forty faure mistakes!’ (Faure was the place in the karoo 
where they farmed). Afrikaans was compulsory. During one holiday in JC I 
went to stay on an Afrikaans farm near Stellenbosch with a traditional family 
in an old Cape Dutch style house. What with hitch-hiking and meeting many 
others whose first language was Afrikaans I became reasonably ‘tweetalig’ 
(bilingual) at this time. 

1 enjoyed athletics - the field events highjump, shot, discuss and javelin. Long 
legs and arms gave me advantage so I often won these events except the 
shotput, beaten by a chap called Thompson, and broke records in two of them. 
The training and theory was all taken very seriously as was all sports. We had 
a pleasant enthusiastic sports master from Loughborough College who loved 
to talk on the latest theories, where your centre of gravity was and how the 
‘straddle’ was better than the ‘western roll’ and the ‘scissors’, warming up 
training etc. The changing rooms reeked of wintergreen. There was strong 
inter-house competition for the Heats and Sports day and interschool matches^ 
Sports day itself was always well attended by parents and school with teas and 
event by event announcements, ending with a prize giving of cups. I enjoyed 
this more than the melee of rugby though that too was of a very high standard 
for school rugby, where Bishops seldom if ever lost a match andI many 
1 11 Tnmmv Gentles and David Eaton went on to play for the 

K3J? M ”, be.™ bL, too. Tommy hod been .. ochoo, with mo 

s L w,t pup/ Ho played scrum half He was short and exceptional f. t 
since wet pups, n H y was t0 push like mad over the ball until 

Our ear-wrenching job in the s B g nnie Eaton at flyhalf> or dummy 

he could pick it up and dive p si(Je of the scrum and start a short 

and quick as anything das J" tQ think of it we had tremendous fun in 
pass run with the forwards. rQW or lock forward teaming U p with 

spite of the pileups. I semmm Johns as hooker . Little did I know it 

Julian Thompson, also my heig , Qf de Beers when we read of his 

then but Julian went on to ecom \ ^ market . James p i a yed flyhalf and 

policy statements on the wor ^ a j QW tack i e when his opposite 

showed us all the devastating resu a j s0 ^ jyj r Brett who wore long 

number had the ball. Rugby was coa< ^ ^ master who missed little except on 
english shorts to his knees, a very P ea w or so was rumoured. Flaying 
his blind side as he had lost an eye in 0 n tour and visit the other 

lor the first 15 also provided the opP c ^ Q ne such trip by train included 
main schools in South Africa anc rather astonished to be sci\ovl 

Michael House in Natal where we 


jvriidge tor supper. Perhaps it was a reputation for Spartan living * a 
Spencer ( hapnun hail introduced as head master though I cannot recall 
soars, hut he became a hero of mine for feats of endurance about this time 
when I read ' I he Jungle is Neutral’ a book mum had, and later I read ab > 
his exploits with Ciino Watkins in Greenland. We played against a school n ^ a 
the Mowick tails and gazed in wonder at the cascade which apparently a 
claimed the life of an unfortunate first year boy. This was the trip around June 
when James and I left the train in Natal for a few days climbing at Mont 
Aux Sources. It was cold up at 10,000 feet with hard night frost. We had 
leather lumber jackets but never wore longs nor jerseys as one was generally 
not clad for cold weather. A year later I was to be back there with David on a 
trip for which plans were then actively being made in my mind and had been 
for a year or so before. 


There were a number of visitors to Sunday lunch, tea, or staying longer. Frank 
Smythe’s wife I remember because Mum had several of his books on the 
Himalayas which I had read and loved his photographs and descriptions. 
Colleagues of Den and JM like Mike Ball and George Low joined me in 
days on the mountain. One chap in the airforce, who made a good cabinet for 
the records, remembered affectionately his stay as he had lost touch with the 
Gibbs and some 27 years later was luckily heard by a colleague John Paisley 
in Aviemore, Scotland, sending out a message on the BBC Charlie Chester’s 
show to put people in touch. He remembered affectionately the great 
kindnesses he had received as one of the Gibbs family then. Musical evenings 
continued with the Hermans, the Tiarks, Roseveares and John and Jane 
Aubrey who lived in the cottage next door. 


In 1949 we did a trip to UK by the Intermediate Line which was, I think, the 
first return Mum and Dad had done for some 12 years, the previous one 
including the celebrated Isle of Wight reunion when I was 3. Bid did not 
accompany us on this, staying, I think, with the Roseveare family. Den and 
JM were already at Keble college, Oxford. The boat trip of 3 weeks was fun 
via St Helena, where we played the island at cricket, and Madeira. As a family 
we dressed up and won a performance of Oliver Twist, Dad as Fagan with a 
long straw beard, Mary as Mary. Myself as Oliver being taught how to pick¬ 
pocket and Mum playing another character. Sadly if I kept any diary notes 
they are lost but some photos remain to recall the immensely enjoyable time 
visiting relations and Den and JM. There were visits to Aunt Joan and Uncle 
Victor living on the beech wooded ridge at Chinnor. TV had just been 
invented and he had one. He kept pigs in a sty to augment the rationing of 
inejt that was still in force. Lucia was a baby girl Uncle Den was 
Commandant at Eton Hall where we found him dressing down some sloppy 
Fidels in the drive, he standing rigidly upright ‘You will never make a 
soldier! What What/ instilling terror and respect into them then changing as 
suddenly to his laughing self as he saw us. It was at Mount Edgecumbe, 
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A visit to Ruzawi on the trip to Rhodesia from Claremont c.1946 
l.toR Dad, Bid, Mary, Peter and Mum 









Rozzie, Bid, Tamil and Jill c.1948 



Uncle Den carrying 


Tamil at Roborough c.1949 











Uncle and Aunt Fan (The Earl and Countess of 
Mount Edgecumbe) with their two terriers. 1949 











quests of Uncle and Aunt Fan , «• * 

... i ,| . . . ' * ' ' 1 ' n * ^ ,inl I >ii i tli.it • . (Mild rfrilly 

relax ana enjoy the lamily with heart, • 

,« • i it.. i . cat P ,cn «CS and cliff walks, games of 

ktv k tin.-tin with hoots of What \x/i..,« ■ ... 

. t | j j i ' i i What and Ha I la and ‘I see you behind 

that rhododendron and sales nf laimt,**... , i n J 

. t . • . t , . " . aughter as Jill, Margy, Rozzie, Lei, Mary or 

1 race to kick the tin. Staying in the convent u\ • • . 

, , , ^ b » ine converted Stables, since the main house 

was bombed, were a number nf nth*r , 

(1 °mtr relatives on the Edgecumbe side. 

Bedrooms overlooked the stable courtyard. I was privileged to have access to 
Tncle Fan s gun room and could sleep out in a tent by the ruins of the old 
house to shoot the early morning rabbits. Uncle Den liked a shoot too, beating 
through thickets and urging Tamil the spaniel to put up a pheasant or rabbit. 
Although a stables it was commodious especially the main dining room where 
we ate in style served by a delightful butler whose name escapes, but like the 
traditional Jeeves. We of the younger generation, but including Uncle Tom. 
w ould help with the washing up and cleaning of the silver. Uncle Tom led the 


singing of songs like “ten green bottles’ and ‘Widdicumbe Fair’. Aunt Laire 
organised or perhaps they just happened, musical evenings, reels or charades 
in The Blue Room. One day we went to Cothele also their property, later 
given to the NT. Running back for a catch here I fell into the circular pond. 
We spent a few days also at the McCauslands at Drenagh, another welcoming 
glimpse of a large country house. On mum’s side Aunt Jean and Uncle John 
with their two, Penny and Andy, shared the cottage Quakers Corner with Aunt 
Ella at this time. How long all these pleasant visits lasted I do not remember 
but I had to catch a boat back on my own, no doubt to meet a school date. At 
any rate it was an excellent introduction to the welcoming wider family I 
would see three years later on going up to Oxford. 


The idea of a journey down the Orange started when I was about 15 and I am 

sure its inception was magnified with the story telling of Lawrence G. Green 

To the Rivers End’ first published by Howard Timmins in 1948. He also 

wrote ‘Lords of the Last Frontier ’ which likewise was packed with tales of 

intrepid characters who spent their lives in the remote areas of Bushmanland, 

the Richtersveld and the Namib. As no-one had traversed the length of the 

river let alone put a boat on any stretch of it other than to cross it it seemed to 

me an obvious trip waiting to be done and pre-occupied much of my thoug ts 

in the last couple of years at school. One of the alchohol cases hy mg w,th us 

at the Deanery in ‘49 was a one-time petty officer in the RN - Tommie 

Hassie. He was a splendid tough character of the RN school born in Fa mou h 

and joined the navy as a seaman at the age of 15 or so, torpedoed and shot up 

in the war which left him luckily with his h e but one eg sohd tte k - 

His age must have been then late 40s. He had come down from Rhodesia 
ms a to c must nave . , rimundsman at Whitestones school due 

where he could not hold h,s job as a & a t0 him about 

to his drink problem, n the evenings m wou , d need . H e was 

plans for the river, the design of > him g enthusia sm, fanciful though it 
determined to come and the proje g (o be toughi Master Peter', 

seems nnw IIis catch phrase was & 







IV 


lhc navy and wcni through 
hatred I Am Miir type* like him vscrc the smews < j| c s |cpt in 

hellish times during the war Hut drink had l,s * u ’* 1 0,1 11 -veninfl when 

co„«gc. when .he Aubreys were away st) ff 

he had iK't turned up in the kitchen I went across < Brandy! 

a. a board, I though, he was dead. Bu. he breathed and smelt of Cape Bran ^ 

Rul Marytells me that he was rehabilitated and returne to a An other 

and was put in touch with Uncle Den and Aunt Laire at Roboroug •• 
character at this time w as Bob Scott, a coloured (though passe as p , evv 
who had been a champion boxer. He was also a rehabilitation case w 
all the underworld of the Cape Town Docks area and had oug t is w 
of trouble spots. They were both good company. To them I was a ri g 
between respectability and the rough and outcast. It may have given t em 
bit of a lift up. I was fond of them and admired some of their characteristics 
and I am sure that when funking later situations I would remember Tommie s 
catch phrase. 

It was David who volunteered to join me on the river journey. We did a 
Cedarberg trip together some holiday in early ‘52 when he was in Post Matric. 
Although new to mountains and trekking he showed great endurance and 
loved the challenges. He loved the wild, the camp fires, the rugged eroded 
landscape as did I. He admired the heroic age of exploration. We discussed 
the Antarctic a good deal, those shining examples of courage and character in 
'The Worst Journey in the World’ by Apsley Cherry Garrard. David loved 
good writing and poetry. When I left for the Antarctic 4 years later he gave 
me a leather bound volume of '‘Sixteen Poets’ highly treasured since and 
typical of him. We derived immense amusement out of situations and what 
other people said. Life was always amusing and challenges were fun. Our 
parents must have viewed this plan with some dismay but in spite of some 
pretty dire warnings from people like Senator Butler, who knew the river at 
Upington, that it was a mad idea, they gave us all support. David and his elder 
sister Jenny lived at Goodwood where his father was a doctor and David 
intended to follow that profession. I never saw a lot of them but I was made 
very welcome when I did call in. One occasion was late about 11.00 at night 

when Tp ff 8 , b ,' ke ? d ) e a " the Way from the Cedarberg, about 180 miles, 
when at Paarl had deeded to go on in the dark across the Cape Flats Whai 
a meal she cooked quite out of the blue!. 

At the Deanery some tom foolery nearly caused David serious damage 1 had 

wc w “ ld "“ d “ “"7 

demonstrate its size I invited him to gel inside "which he dT T ° 

drawn up and 1 tied the top draw strings leavino’ ^? u d ‘ d ’ W,th hlS knees 
up onto my back I lost my balance - not too f JU . St hls head out Swinging it 
- but unfortunately David’s head hit the fl f 15 !" 8 at 17:> P ounds perhaps 
knocked out. Our friendship remained intacTlmalSy. ^ 




North face of Table Mountain from Signal Hill 
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Cedarberg, the kind of country you could associate with leopards and baboons. 








Vhe last few months of ‘52 were verv k 

advance planning for the river innm. Usy Wl1 ’ ma,r ' c ex ' u 'is besides the. 

College OxforiMn L7 7* ““ 1 « ““ 

through the Gibbs’ line and plavinc eond "k ^ * maUcr ° f success,on 

Latin was necessary. This foward phimin^' rea *° nab ' e pass mc,ud,n « 
tKanlrc nrp planning was out of my hands and untold 

thanks are due to arrangements made by my father and mother. I was living 
too much in the present to give thought to Oxford. The next 9 months after 
school had to be financed. Also to distract attention and add a new dimension 
to this exciting time was Liza Goldschmidt who waited at the same bus-stop 
and enjoyed some days climbing on the mountain. We became close friends 
and she helped in many ways machining food bags and sleeping bag covers. 
She was involved in all the planning. We named the boat after her, bought for 
12 pounds from someone in Fishhoek. It had beautiful graceful lines, indian 
canoe uplifting bow and stern, 16’ long and 4’6” wide. But it was made of 
thin tin sheet riveted over a timber frame. We had doubts about its strength 
and set to re-inforcing the structure with hessian sacking bitumenised and 
several coats of paint, David doing much of this work while I was away w ith 

Mrs Molteno prospecting. 

SS ' e r rt ;“ r — 1 -rr 

hardworking d.iaens elc W 

leaving, there was too much to ^ T tausht endurance of situations 

given me much I admired an some ■. m -,n . ^ ^ prefect 

that were uncomfortable and modest p _ Salmy’s , odge 

ability. I walked down the avenue ° P '" rcumstances determined, have never 
gate house and his alsatians and ^ - n touch as does the excellent 

revisited since; but the OD magazi j 0 hn Gardiner ‘Bishops 150’. 

recently produced commemorative volume by 

n-in in May when the rains had ended 
Now we had planned to start the nver mp ^ ^ ^ M tQ money 
and the water would be ^^P^J^ Norwegian whalers were calling then 

at Cape Town. David j am very glad ' t fh : s t i me 1 was not 

was that we could not be i . g surprising that at his . ^ fof ^ 

played any part in the t eir s of w jldlife that ha f® jn (he tlair y for 
aware of the wholesale sld gh „ bosc h wanted an as supervise 

pasl ,00 years. A farm ge „i„g «P Orroagi. - 

a month. This was good tr t 0 f the roc . , pickup but 

the early milking. One day - Stellenbosch " « I , couple 

oversight. I was properly so when of (lli s I was 

had not secured the back cn(s inl0 the «ti ,e , # w ,,Ks were a 

of churn, fell out and poured ^ wl(S January- 


paid 20 pounds for O'® in< 


M rearet Williamson, iaier 
splendid adventure 1 was most fortunate to have. ^ rs fyjolteno, aged 

JM's wife, was the attractive grand daughter o ^ areas of 

approximately 78, whose passion was prospecting in driver- cum- 

Bushmanland and the Richtersveld. She always whQ knew the 

general camp handyman and employed local coloure P n f 

land from Springbok. Would I take this job on? It was brave an 
her as I could not claim to be a mechanic or have any experience in nvi 
sand and rock. But it was agreed and I think the pay was 10 pounds a mont 
had now taken on Prunella’s pup bullterrier of about 4 months called Biltong. 
Could Bill come along too please and sit in the cab between us? Great stuff 
lets go! She was partly american, a little deaf and frail - not surprising for her 
age - but the prospect of a rich claim lit her life. This year she had bought a 
new Dodge 1- ton pickup with a cab in front and a canvas covered rear 
platform. It was standard 2-wheel drive as apart from Willys Jeep there were 
no 4-wheel drives then. 
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PROSPECTING WITH MRS MOLTF.NO 

': V ,h>S ! n> '' k ' T '" ^ Ich the following narrative summarise, and In so 

T Z ZZ y , 0f r Plt md inCidentS W forgotten Mrs Mol,eno, often 
•x\ < * ( ,l ‘J* f a? was the grandmother of Margaret Williamson who 

my brother John Mike a year later and so became a sister-in-law. She (Mrs 
Vodcno) hod passed through Cape Town as a girl of 20 from her home in America to do 
^ hina and saw the Empress of China. Happily a meeting took place with 
\-c'gaitt s grandfather who was so taken by her that he later followed her back to 
America and pioposed. I am told that she always had servants and nannies for the 
children and never learnt to cook She was 78 at the time of this journey). 


We left Cape Town on Sunday 15th February 1953 well loaded with the Warsop 
Drill and various cases, Bill on the seat between us and Mrs Carol Williamson, 
Margaret’s mother, squeezed beside her mother as we had first to load up with 
some supplies from Krom Vlei near Elgin. This entailed crossing the Sir 
Lowrie’s pass where the engine boiled. At the Molteno’s farm the children 
played with Bill as if they had never seen a puppy before while I was asked to 
retrieve some new-born kittens from the thatched roof eaves. We stayed the night 
there, John Molteno rather doubtfully giving his opinion to his grandmother 
about the prospect of discovering gold on this trip. 


Next day we got away north through Malmesbury over the Gray’s Pass where, 
with the outside temperature of 11 OF the car again boiled. She had frequent cups 
of tea. I noted in my diary that evening at Van Rensburg that when she does 
finally die it will not be from heat which dismayed her not at all. Happily the 
hotel there did not object to dogs so Bill was made comfortab e. 

„ . ., .. nf tml _ nP y t morning we visited the Monazite Mine. It 

Twenty five miles north of town next g q g in (he wor , d 

was a rough road which led to a solitary y ^PJ Small> the Manage r, had 

where Monazite is found in ftw of JM - S contemporaries like David 

come down from Oxford in 51 kn DucR > near Keble j wou \^ 

Chandler and promised that ,f 1 went ° {thinR g a m i n eral containing uranium), 

get a beer free on his name. (Monazi ^ Bitterfontein and went on to 

We lunched at a dirty siding appropria y Qunded as it was by pretty 
tea at Garies, a more picturesque ed the car t0 boil frequently but 

Namaqualand kopjies. The following evening. I was not impressed with 

we arrived at our destination Spring 0 q^ere were two hotels the Masonic 

the place and trouble was in store °j_ ,. a cr inging man called Shapiio. 

and the Springbok. I he Masonic was COU pie ot dog biscuits. He was 

1 procured milk from the kitchen an w hole and got one Inmlv stuc m 

v, hungry that he tried to swallow the * b combin ed struggle to get it out he 

hit. throat so that he could not »« <>" , flMlly succeeded ,n getting , 

must have ruptured a blood vesse .^ wheezing like Fortis after his Wl on «ht 
down his throat he started ^^ dovvn stairs «td »^^' d i d J^The 
mountain. I immediately e - ...ctlon of huenroclot. « 


doctor. I told him to bring an 


did %o, I then had Bill / r,, r ,\ 


, V ‘"; ' I, .«*J nothin* ' P dislen d»d so I feared hr might dir, hut \ q 

Ahu ' . 1 m \ Ins Momach w« ‘ - c< j l0 dissuade Mrs M from leaving 

Rl l.he wMbrtathingm.tundy. ( p m| , (11 argu ment with Si > wt» 
1UU I" my r, '°"' , Cl his hotell so I packed my things and walked 
»id that he did not want dogs JJ allowed Bi| , in my room on condit.on that if 
across to the Springbok "^ pay thc damages. :X 

he made a mess on the carp M 

in the afternoon we drove o S ^ prepare for the Richtersveld on the 

foreman Mrs M had used s • J |ooking p , ace with one Post Office, an 
morrow. Steinkopf was a P 1 t and seV eral one-roomed houses. The 

Alcemene Handelaar shop, a p at our respective hotels 1 found that 

men wore stetsin hats like cow - y^ folded up the carpet before 

am»ng ~ 

«"«' <*»> »f 0r,n8 tTLTle SfctST Z 'L men- .ha, John hi 
grassy flat ' laagre b0 “° ms . Dro snector. Both had some Baster holtentot 

later learnt, and de Vries perhaps 50. We stopped at the top of Annaltes 
spring under a palm tree and stretched out in the distance ahead 
Richtersveld in shades of ridges. We took . sandy mack to a farm e.fcd » 
where the owner siphoned 2 gallons out of his jeep as his pump was dry 
gave us a half tank + 4 gallons in tins. We filled all water containers and the iu- 
gallon milk churn. The road was now worse than any I had driven on ^lore 
worse than that between Alpha and Omega (the two farms near the e ar 
and the passes of which there were several, were steeper. The country a 
good rains some days before giving green grass to the veldt but large ee^ 
dongas in the road and some mud still soft. The hot wind followed us so 
boiled frequently. We went over Kliphoogtes Pass, a gradient of about 1. 
camped 10 miles further on just 4 miles short of Modderdrift on the Orange^. ^ 

10-gallon churn had sprung a leak so we topped the other containers, 
evening with the fire, the clear night sky and the first rate company of 
John and De Vries was really much appreciated. Mrs M always retired into 
tent and was usually contented with just a cup of tea and a biscuit. 

the? 

In the morning we had to go over Hell’s Kloof Pass. This was so steep on 
down side that the Dodge felt as if it were starting to slide with the 
locked. The pass led down to a very dry area with rugged canyons and mount a ^ 
- terribly inhospitable. The men climbed out of the canvas covered back c ° NCl ^, 
in dust. We made camp in a river bed where there were a few trees. U* 
afternoon we went off following Mrs M’s bidding to take samples trom ^ 
claim, an abandoned mine shaft. The walk up was hot and the one vvated'* 1 * 




























Ouix\i among us was soon depicted r h 

kmnungly asserted, was a good sion , ' rock contained Pyrites wh , T 

Z kS 1 ,hC ' Pr ° SpCCtors ’ who we"e e x D f em00n 1 •«* Bill and fe 
1 hough cooler ,t had tried to rain just a ew 2 ,he hi,ls "«*" of the t 

,nd when we d.dcatch up with them they L r? u* W3S stil1 enervating!, hot 
herge h.erond is dood’ said Tacker meaninM ?'^ the water in the bag. ‘Die 
it certainly looked dead in other respects w ftho the *** contained n ° minerals, 
on the black boulder strewn slopes and a fZ^ ? 3 ' ‘ halfmens ’ cactus trees 
But as we explored up a long kloof we f oun T' a th ° mS the valle >’ bottoms. 
'Bearded Vulture) nests on inaccessible cliff, TT ° f Jackal ’ Lai ™ergeier 
toot-sore that I carried him the last counts If o 3 eopard ’ s ' ai t- Bill was so 
gone and that night was a corker with the addin T A " ' ndications of rain had 
arms were covered in spots of blood but he, d ° rment of m °squitoes. John’s 
stories around the fire Tacker the Ildelt " SW3tting them the men told 
spent most of his life in the war and 

Kalahari 25 years before for 5 S and had h'I TmT* ^ in the 
Richtersveld and the country no/h5 £<££ “ us^alfl 
pcsonous tok-tokkie’ beetle that (for some reason not recorded) traded a mal’I 

killed him 3 ar ° Und tHe S ° Uth ^ 3nd eventually cau § ht U P with him and 


Exhausted with the heat through the night we chose to spend the next day on the 
Orange River to collect water and cool off. A sand track led down the valley to 
the tree-lined river. The river had risen with rains and the volume was 
impressive some 200 yards wide and running midstream at 5 mph. With Bill I 
walked 3 miles downstream past some rapids where the width reduced to 75 
yards and the current increased to 15 mph or so. The w'ater was turbulent and 
must have been deep for such volume to pass through with little fuss. I was 
imagining navigating it in the canoe. The mountains either side were barren and 
big. The Trig Survey map (which I did not then have) show's the Stinkfontein 
Berge. which we had skirted, dropping in 12 miles from 4039 feet to perhaps 500 
at river level. Descriptive names like Mt Terror, Devils Tooth, The Severn 
Sisters, Dolomite Peak and Rubble Hill are apt while Joffe s Diggings, 
Prospector’s Diggings and Claim Peak tell of earlier interests in the minerals or 
these hills and one wonders who Joffe was and would like to ha\e heard r..> 
story. 


I i . . , . f or fmm the bank due to the current and 

I had a lovely swim not venturing far from tne dmik uu 

J r^, ^ ii/hiVh like the Loch Ness Monster, has 

vaguely thinking about The Great Snake, which 
6 uuiiMiig auu ui of this perhaps more when we do the 

been seen in The Great Bend of the river, o p 

river trip. 

. , . re tn ramp towards Kliphoogtes. It rained and 

We filled the containers and set off to ca^ p ^ Lodge managed Hell’s 

brought the sweet smell out ol the san d That night |, rained a bit 

Kloof in first while the men walked the steep P 

oo much so I sought refuge in the cab. 


W old 1 ad\ sent the men of! prospecting next day while I climbed * | 0rpi ,. 

. . unaui0 d While writing letters in llu* sfimlt of an overhang^ 3 

. ookin* camp a donkey cert came In sight so I went down as the old 
was alone. It was a middle aged weather-beaten trekboer-cum-prospector '*1 

said he was looking for some mules of his. In the cart was his wife, a y 0un ° 
child, a couple of blankets, pots and pans. They were not following any road j u I 
'looking, for mules'. 1 wished them good luck. 


\ round the fire that night de Vries said that he had served during the war in the 
Italian POW camp at Putzonderwater. I asked him if he had ever bumped into 
Bob Scott there and was not surprised to learn that everyone in the camp knew 
him as a prize fighter. He talked on for a good half hour about Scottie’s style of 
hitting and feinting, with shadow demonstrations, and his escapades out of the 
ring also. 


Beyond Kliphoogtes we turned off the main Modderfontein track and drove for 
eight miles into completely different country, the Sandveld. There were herds of 
wild horses and donkeys and a smell of the sea. Tacker had an idea that tantalite 
could be found in the vicinity which was fetching one pound a pound at the time. 
We walked miles along a mountain ridge across some plateaux and in mid 
afternoon dropped down into a kloof which happily had some water. I carried 
Bill much of the return getting back to the old Lady and the car at sunset and 
sadly reporting ‘no Eldorado’. Working on the principle that the Monazite mine 
was found in association with copper she decided to move next into 
Bushmanland where there is known to be copper. We camped at a lovely spot by 
a lone tree. The night was clear, cool, no mosquitoes or ants and a three-quarter 
moon lit up the mountains in a ghostly light. I felt ignorant about the stars and 
decided then to start learning their names and celestial navigation. 


v*v e reached Steinkopf with no petrol to spare having passed through ‘29’ miles 
and found the pump still empty. Just two hours there to collect mail buy food and 
I acker to get drunk then filled cans at Jackalswater and we set off 
Bushmanland guided by Tacker in a sinuous line in search of a chap called 
Edward Cloete that Mrs M desperately wanted to see. We did not find him and 
camped near a deserted copper mine, the kind of place, surrounded by kopji®$ 
. cactus where you might expect to see a covey of cowboys riding out. It was 
chilly just before sunrise when I awoke to see the men sitting around the fir® ^ 

1 acker taking off his motortyre boots and putting his bare feet into the flames t ^ 
•<varrn them up. Having cooked the old Lady some breakfast I followed the m®* 1 
>poor along a sandy vlakte’ and saw a black snake with a small head about , 
long. i)c Vi its said it was a "Spuugslang’ (spitting cobra?) and John told how ^ 
bad nearly lost his sight when one spat in both his eyes. We ©limbed uf _ 
disused coppermine and took some samples getting back at midday. 

M had the idea that Cloete might be at Vioolsdrift on the River NV,KiUV \ v i 
headed with de Vries as ‘padwelscr* (guide). What u refreshing transt °"' jM 

e flood plain and palm 


stretch of river here with orange groves along the 


width was only about 100 yards and in con 


seuuencc run swt 


Oh 


\\e 




\ )A \ had to interpret her high follulcd cnglish and iiis pidgeon englnh 
V \>; ikjans. no easy job for them to understand each other. I refreshed myself 

' ’ (SNV , m ootuing out caked in mud as the water itself contains 30% sediment 

. ho banks arc sott mud. Wc came across a chap broken down with a leaking 
v whom we could luckily help with some radiator cement and in turn he 
o.w o us some lovely grapes from the Olifants River. 


\ :x ; morning, before leaving the area, we drove back to the abandonned copper 
m and hammered in a painted claim stake in Mrs Molteno’s name. I forget the 
i vM to which this gave her mineral rights excluding diamonds but I know the 
o : a\ at 2 shillings and 6 pence for registering it was not too bad at the price! 


\\c camped in the dark and I played some ‘liedjies’ on my mouthorgan before 
coinc to sleep. In the morning while driving to Springbok Mrs Molteno said to 
“I could not get to sleep for a while last night because someone in the road 
was playing a piano accordion”. I asked her if the person was playing it well and 
she replied “ Oh yes, quite well but I do hate the instrument!”. I took the hint and 
decided to keep the mouthorgan more private. When we arrived at the Masonic 
Hotel a large new notice was erected “NO DOGS ALLOWED”. I was not 
surprised and made Bill reasonably comfortable in the garage. 


We spent the weekend of the end of February in Springbok going to O’kiep for 
Sunday morning service taken by Rev Lavis who reminded me of a neglected pet 
teddy bear, perhaps because his wife’s devotion was clearly directed to several 
cats. I was careful not to introduce Bill. A couple of spare hours were given to 
several letters home to David, Liza and James also. The plan was to do an 
exploratory trip through South West Africa (SWA) visiting what mines we 
could. De Vries had known of this and was reluctant to come but I managed to 
talk him into it which was fortunate, otherwise all the camp chores would have 
been mine. 


Having labelled and packed a number of rock samples and sent them off to a 
laboratory in Pretoria we left midday on the 2nd March and drove to the ferry 
crossing at Goodhouse by evening. Here was another splendid example of 
irrigation on the fertile banks from a weir on 


’ce Namaqauland side. The farm run by Van der Heenan grows several thousand 
orange, peach, banana, mango, lemon and guava trees plus a vineyard of grapes. 
} was surprising due to the heat which reached 120F the previous month. 

1-c ydlley here is deeply incised between black mountains. The river was about 
^ J yards across and running strongly. It had risen 2 feet in the night so the end 
^ 1 He pontoon was not Hush with the bank which needed shovelling. The 
,yritoori <vas a simple ellective platform to take a single car or lorry. It was 
niioacrj to a steel wire by two short ropes to wheels that ran on the wire. By 

/n- dn a,l ^ e cra h the current propelled the boat across. The current 
ar( ( j l,,M,u l at / mph and we drifted across in 10 minutes, ripples running 
>fr<# ' ,c c,a ^' ^ was built by Carl Weidner whose fame was enhanced by his 
•urnour. On one occasion during rough water u car slipped off the end 



ot the pontoon when it xxas half way across. The irate owner was furious /niy, 
f ail \\ eidner and demanded recompense. Carl unperturbed said to him "Mari 
HI be generous with \ou and considering how far you got. that will be just rh? 
halt tare!". At the far bank 2 feet of sand had to be shovelled to close the gap v, 
the steep bank. The back wheels ploughed into it and sank with the Dodge 

angled up the bank but with the three strong helpers and De Vries we made the 
gradient. 

1 he first 20 miles towards Warmbad was heavy sand through desolate mountains 
like driving w ith the contours of a ploughed field. Then it hardened and became 
baaly corrugated w ith occasional washed out dongas across the road. The danger 
was that drixing at above 45 mph to skim the corrugations you were onto these 
with no braking distance and crashed through more than once with damage to 
shocks and springs. There w as the story heard in the Warmbad hotel mMarThow 
cou .d I see the donkey ? It w as lying in one of the corrugations!”. We camped 
near Keetmanshoop. Thunderclouds were building up with showers all around. 
Another long slow day towards Marienthal under cumulous clouds with the 
countiy looking g. c^ner i. cm recent rains. That night camping under trees with 
green grass de Vries told me the story of the ‘Halfiriem trees - the cacti with two 
arms and a head looking North. A long time ago there had been a terrible 
drought and the Bushmen trekked south crossed the Groot Rivier into (for them) 
forbidden territory in search of *kougoed ? a plant which can be chewed to give 
moisture. Behind them they heard thunderclaps and turned in despair to see it 

.- n k *^ ir ov>n c ountry. In this position they were petrified and grew into 

the^e tree:>. That is the legend but the botanical explanation is no doubt that the 

x.ower ia^e^ towards the sun which is always northwards just south of the tropic 
of Capricorn. 

Windhoek, the capital, was prettily set among hills, about the size of Paarl, with 
one main street, a residential area neloxx the centre and the goxemment buildings 
on a hill abo\e and oxerlooking town. We droxe straight through to find a 
camping spo^ c m.ies on with trees, birds, long green grass and signs of game. 
This was strange country to de Vries. He did not xv^m to be left alone'' next 
morning xxhiie \xe xxen. into toxxn so xxe packed up the camp. First stop xxas the 
office ot the Mines Commissioner to enquire the laxxs of the land. I marked off 
u.e prohibited area^ ot the Sperregebiet and others on maps xxe had brought xxith 
us. The Old Lady did a garrulous round of all the officials talking about 
irrelevant topics of our trip xvhich they took in good part. At the posh 
Continental hotel where we lunched I met Theo Heye from Bishops and he took 
me after to see Sixertsen aiso from our class and holder of the 100 x ar ris record 
He brought me up-to-date on the sports news while 1 had the Dodge repaired tor 
its broken shock absorbers. 

North ot W indhoek on the road to Grootfontein the country became closed in 
with thick bush, the road sometimes badly washed away. We camped haltWo 
between Sukses and Otjixarango just off the road but surrounded by 
kamccldoring, jakarandas, teak, acacia and mopane trees w ith tall brown grass of 



\ iv nt . r # o — " ,w 1,1 v giiiiiini£ vt I in I'jy, ror 

vr he produced a good dish of bully and onions with a Provita crust I 
u'd how to bake bread in the sand from him. Having made the dough rise 


ven it a good flour covering, the fire would be scraped aside and a hole 
v . \ cd in the hot sand. 1 he dough placed straight in the hot sand and covered 
with coals above. Twenty minutes later it was removed and dusted off no 

v vi adhering to the crust. 

. ached Grootfontein next morning and sought out Mr Bristow manager of 
a SWA Company whose advice the Old Lady sought on where she could and 
should prospect. He went out of his way to be helpful. He said we must see his 
w fe whom we found astride a tractor mowing lucerne on their farm. Having 
s owed us around the farm she asked us to lunch and this led to an invitation to 
stay the night. For supper they dressed in evening dress while I could only sport 
a lumberjacket and dusty flannels but I did justice to the several courses served 
by waiters. Bristow’s strong recommendation was that having come this far we 
must visit Etosha Pan, stay at the old fort on the edge of the pan, safe from lions 
and spend a day game watching. I slept in a lovely spare room hoping Bill 
would not mess on the carpet. 

We said our goodbyes after a substantial breakfast and reached Tsumeb at 12.00 
going straight to the magistrate’s office to get a permit. It was a blow to find that 
NO dogs allowed in the reserve. By a stroke of luck 1 bumped into a Mrs de 
Klerk who suggested I should leave Bill on their stoep with their fox terrier. So I 
took Bill to the Standard Bank where Mr de Klerk was the manager. He bubbled 
with enthusiasm and immediately ingratiated himself with Bill giving him a meal 
of biltong and milk. So giving Bill a pat we went to get the car examined at the 
police station and set off for Etosha. 

Eleven miles outside Tsumeb we stopped at Otjikotto lake the 'pool ot death . It 
i ; a water-filled crater about 100 yards across with vertical sides and unfathomed 
j epth fat that time). I never considered it then but I expect it is a limestone 
ea.ern with a collapsed roof but surprising to have the water table so high. 

En awful hole in the road which I saw too late broke a rear spring. We limped 
to I surneb and spent the afternoon at ‘Oubaas 1 Garage camping toi Ok 

r> iyM just outside. 








„ . nl |ei (designed to protect the animal* and 
ItaMW'v lit* ivliff mmk > " |)fld , pcnt ,| 1C previous night in the camp 

not the \ .Mtoist and stud the 1 im< , welcoming carved out pool beside 

site \vhu'h was indicated to us. There w . 

the tort which wits , magn if,cent game-viewing drive along the 

etching We then had jn such quantity in the Kruger Park 

edge of the pan. I ,iai1 " CV "jTj, ® s 0 f wildebeest and zebra stampeding on 

r'maddfbon we saw Jakkals, Kudu, Springbok, Ostriches, 
Nuh sides ol the tiuck. I . ther fow) anc j birds. The impression was 

sex oral small buck, \uiws an ■ around a huge fire that night 

original Africa teeming with life. De Vries a nearer . Accomodation 

listening to distant ions roaring and nowis . 

n- n ntents were reversed that night - perhaps on account of the I,on stones - as 
Mrs Molteno was in the cab of the truck and we were offered her tent to which 
mosquitoes soon drove us in to bed. Around midnight woken by deep-throated 
purrs nearby we sought refuge in the back of the Dodge and passed the rest of the 
nieht swotting mosquitoes and listening to this ominous sound. 


Before breakfast we again drove slowly onto the edge of the pan in search of 
game. I stopped the Dodge to point out a Steinbok 50 yards off the track when it 
suddenly darted off startled. In a flash three Cheetah shot past in pursuit, yellow 
blurred streaks of movement. But a fourth was deliberately trotting at right 
angles as if to cut off a circle of flight. The kill was out of view. 


So ended a short but rewarding excursion. We collected Bill from the de Kochs 
overfed and well and were again made welcome at the Bristowe’s. She loaded us 
up with eggs and bottles of fresh milk on our departure next morning. In Tsumeb 
besides supplies we bought some paludrin as a prophylactic against malaria 
possibly contacted at Namatoni then retraced steps to Otjiwarongo to the Dodge 
agents to repair broken shock absorbers but no spares were available, on to 
Omaruru another 80 miles of bad road. Just before camping out near Omaruru I 
drove in to a farm entrance to collect some water. The young farmer happened to 
recognise me as he went to Cape Town university and waiting daily at the bus 
stop would see me in the car driven by Professor Pollard getting a lift to school. 
There was no time to reflect on the small world of white southern africa as it was 
getting dark for camping. Again the Old lady opted for the cab so I had the 
luxury of her camp bed and read by candle light ‘St Francis of Assisi’ and parts 
of L G Green’s ‘Lords of the Last Frontier ' on his visit to Etosha Pan. I noted 
with interest that he also related the story of the Halfmens trees told by de Vries. 
Bill was troubled by large soldier ants. 


At Omaruru the local german mechanic made effective repairs to the shock 
absorbers and filled an extra blade to each rear spring - all for 8 pounds. We 
took a terrible road to Karibib to visit the mines there, crossing the dry Omaruru 
river bed and later the Khan river. The policeman at Omaruru, recently posted 
from Johannesburg said what a God-Awful plaee it was, prejudiced as lie was 
against the germans and laekmg the bright lights too. He told us where to find 
one Merger, a german geologist. His maid recommended that we should call 



And 

' ivvx'ls 
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vi morning (Sunday) so vvc found « <!<*< ml <lean camp spot i. 
watched display* ol lightning and storms over ihe Ovango motmtam* 
*mh‘N otl Pool do \ nos is homesick and only perks up whrri we Mvr a 
,| U p about all and sundry after the evening braai. 


w.\s at home next morning but communication was difficult as he spoke 
Uiikaans and no english. However, in between admiring his many trophies 
' 1C in the Kaokoveld - leopard and lion skins on the floor, an elephant’s 
a waste paper basket by the door, a large pair of Kudu antlers on the wall 
j not encourage prospecting around Karibib and advised a visit to Mr 
v manager of the Uys tin mine. So back we drove to Omaruru crossing this 
.., c Khan and Omaruru rivers flowing quite strongly after last nights rain in 
s. ,\t this point 1 should explain that there was not a single bridge as yet 
n swa, the roads led down to a drift crossing which in the case of the 
oad to Windhoek may have had built a concrete ramp to the river bed, So 
the rivers ran it was necessary to check the depth and current first and as 
u s - ;!j tell the rains this season made driving at times difficult and dangerous. 


.v ne hotel we were told to call back on the morrow to find Mr Dunn so we 
:rove out and camped. We were just about to eat two partridges that 1 had shot 
wnen the storm broke overhead. We all sheltered in the Dodge while for just 15 
minutes the heavens opened. A small river flowed where the fire had been and 
de Vries's trunk was swept downstream 50 yards and stuck in a bush. We 
retrieved pots and pans from further down and then as suddenly the sand 
absorbed the flow and it was just damp. The morning was scented with that clean 
veld aroma after rain w ; hen chongalolos come out and black ants make up their 
trails again and the morning sun absorbs the moisture. We were in no hurr> so 
enjoyed a leisurely morning drying out. Dunn was not back from Windhoek so 
having bought some supplies and filled with water we camped 6 miles out on the 
Omajette road in a fine spot beside a river bed. I went oft with the gun after two 
pheasant w'hich eluded me but 1 came within 50 yards of two level) Kudu bul s 
that watched me for a brief moment before gliding oft with their horns laid bac 
elegantly. With plenty of meat, wood and water de Vries and 1 were content. The 
Old Lady had been served with her routine thermos ot tea brewed wit t e 
precise measure of leaves. We slept out contentedly and awoke in the morning k 
guineafowl clicking and damp with dew. 


Oe varies was now brave enough to stay in camp alone while the Old lad) and l 
A erit into the dorp to do things - some of her clothes to a laundiv, a 
repair, the Magistrates office for a permit to enter the Okambale Native 
I (;, >erve where this tin mine is located, a haircut for me and an 
'kcilier in a cafe. I)e Vries welcomed us back with hot juicy chops w ic \ 

' : ' ,Wn We H with the fresh bread. Back to town to meet Dunn but loami i u k 
M n °wn from Windhoek directly to his mine at Uis. IVsch had nK '^ vv 
' "T-v, and agreed to take cure of my guns while vvc were in thv reserv * _ 

1 *’ 1,1 the morning cm the Omajette road which was as lepoitw in 1 
Ve (arm* fir.i in Kulwm tin mint* where two lieruisonK v0gs v 
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Nit d H- ... h irm Mi I rum l», lh# miner, call. .1 thl.. and envied Mill, (h , 

lit $1 white Nil I terrier he hml seen In 10 years. < ompared to these animals fij|| 
xx«>. Mill xerx much a pup hut he splayed his slancc squarely and bravely, W e 
vxoiv now in sight of the Brandberg mountains as wc drove on seeing flocks of 
wiki ostrich and a herd of some 200 springbok melting across the open 
sandveldt. B> 3.00pm wc reached the mine and found Dunn supervising new 
construction. It was no time to interrupt him then so we shoved off and camped 
in a prett) desolate spot with a hot south wind blowing out of the Namib. 
Perhaps Dunn would show her the mine in the morning. 


He had detailed a Mnr Botha, his assistant manager, to show Mrs Molteno 
around. After a talk on minerals in general he drove us out to a Tantalite claim 
10 miles off, this mineral selling at one pound per pound weight. He kindly gave 
me a small sample. Over a tinned lunch which he kindly provided, he suggested 
that we should take the Namib desert road to Swakopmund before returning to 
Omaruru. We would have to take a chance on not finding the Omaruru river too 
high which had to be crossed at its mouth, as they had no means of finding this 
out by phone or radio. We decided to chance it and filled up with extra 6 cans of 
petrol plus 10 gallons of water. Just 10 miles out a shock absorber casing broke 
and while inspecting that I found a leak in a petrol pipe. I bound this with tape 
cji we decided to return to Uis mine where unfurnished accomodation was 
offered. In the evening Botha spoke of the Brandberg range seldom if ever 
climbed and rising to 8500 ft. I think Margaret’s brother Denys had done some 
ascents here. I would love to have had an opportunity. Their mechanic fixed up 
...e Dodge problems and also a leaking radiator and with a sketchy diagram of 

e Lfd ^ s t0 ta ^ e we were away by 10.30 in the morning. We were soon into 
dunes with flat stretches between, good hard sand so that driving at 30 mph was 
possible. We saw plenty of game, Springbok and Ostrich and had the delight of 
one Springbok pacing the car effortlessly for 2 miles. One fork was not marked 
^ guessed right as we came to the Omaruru river, flowing alright but 
fordable. We then followed the coast on the best salt road of the trip, hard and 
flat as a pancake beside the Atlantic - the ‘Skeleton Coast’- to Swakopmund, 
camping just outside the settlement in a desolate place. 


The salt king of Swakopmund was a Mnr Klein known also for his interest in 
sem,-precious stones collected in the area, so we visited his office early to be 
told that he may be back on the morrow, Sunday. To make some use of the day 
we drove to Rossmg 24 miles off which was reputed to be a mineralised area. 
Rossing was no major town consisting of a short railway siding, a water tank and 
a signboard! A I around was sand desert but a hill feature broke the skyline and 
there we found an old prospector who had started working a Beryl claim He 
gave us a sketch direction to an old Rosequartz mine 4 miles on. It was a kofiiH 
composed entirely of beautiful Rosequartz which we learnt later fetched U‘ 
shillings per kg if you could find the market. With the railhead so close I «•«■" 
su,prised at the failure of this mine. Returning towards Swakopmund we camped 


i»! , s ''" " hlch 7" Vrr y «»W with the Mmnuiiu m,'.« ft. 

: ,"" .... 

,V t'oJ first >" »“' ° ,d 1 lu, y " lk »'K some time to K et ready in her ten. andth-r, 

\ lcdii'.'" i' ls ’ •'''> .'.‘ts we stuc k in soli sand. We t arried two planks for ti 
uingency. to put just under the two back driving wheels, but every time the 
. came to tilt end of the planks it ploughed down into the sand again After ar. 
ot exertion and with the loan of a buinpcrjack from a passing Jeep n* 
uo the main harder track. Klein was very affable and proud of his collection It 
v vd me. sad to say, which I regret because had this visit been a year later after 
k k Prelims in geology 1 am sure a great interest would have been kindled. 
} l saw them only as precious stones of commercial interest which did nothing 

to me. 


\\ : had advised family to write c/o Poste Restante so our visit to the PO in the 
Tning was in anticipation of mail but sadly the mail train would not arrive 
i. oil Tuesday afternoon the next day late. We decided to wait, enjoy the beach 
and a cold swim, collect driftwood, take a long 

w:.k with Bill. It was very cold at night and the Old lady suffered. I filled two 
hotwater bottles for her but one of them leaked! There is a daily pattern to the 
weather here getting warm and calm by midday, a sea mist developing by 
teatime with an onshore cold wind. It never rains and this moisture sustains the 
few cacti and a fine flowering plant the Welvitchia Mirabilis. We lazed away the 
next day and to add to frustration discovered that the train was held up several 
hours so repaired again to the shore to build up a fire for the night. 


e were rewarded next morning, except for deVries who had nothing from his 
ife. which would leave him in a sour mood. I had mail from home, avi a 
iza and from Sir Harry Oppenheimer (Head of de Beers) w o was * 
etting approval for us to take a boat through the prohibite ^ area ° _ 

►range to Alexander Bay. What date would we arrive there, sen 

tying ‘Around August’. 

Ve now set off for 90 miles to see a jeweller by the name of BruMer^ Jx ^ 

tossing and the Rosequartz kopjie again through eatur ,7-holic state but that 
b miles seeing nobody. Poor de Vries was in a me . said. This was 1 
venirig he made two lovely ‘Vetcookies’ as a surprise or £ j ven him to 

Hieve in return for my present of a bag ot tobacco w sa jj that 

moke in secret because the Old Lady had forbid en inl ^ ^ terrible dusi 
coughing at night kept her awake. But this coug w<ls . ot y his pnvate 
n ft'c back of the Dodge. Brusius like Klein en J°y e ' m ij\erttl \watei and vw 
miJjion but his english was very poor. He also trace |,on\ here so 

‘Pfa'-.oiaietj a sample. No other locale of inteiest pcsehe's hou^e tn 

hacTed to Windhoek collecting the tireunns 
• ; nibih (>n the way. 






Wc Knmd the Mine plMsuint <*mp »ltc beside « hill which eommuMed * 

\ u'w And hid many nooks and crannies lor hide and seek with Mill, I,i7j had 
me a tVench dictionary In response to a thought that this language I shf/u|^ 
improve, and I had the first mail from Mum and Dad in England on a visit f 
wrote to Agape Irving to get my matric results on which Keblc College in p;m 
depended. Mnr Bocyscn, 1 he Mines Commissioner, was clearly amused at our 3 
weeks of sight seeing and excursions into the mincialised areas. Ihe Old lady 
hung on his kindly words and advice. As he explained the diamond prospecting 
laws her face lit with enthusiasm. 


Our next destination was Rehoboth where she had a mind to do some 
prospecting. We camped in the Bastard Reserve, an area set aside for folk of 
mixed Hottentot decent called Bastards. Though against regulations I shot a 
guinefowl which we enjoyed for supper in perfect weather, a starry night and a 
good fire. Rehoboth was a run-down place of half-castes who ‘were without 
exception downright crooks’ from where we hoped to hire a trustworthy 
prospector, and as I later recorded. We camped in a place that lifted the spirits 
somewhat, outside by a hill which was good for climbing practice. We had a 
disturbed night as rain came over, the Old Lady sheltered in the cab and we took 
to her tent. The Magistrate recommended an old prospector and described his 
dwelling. He recognised none of the samples of Beryl, Tantalite, Shelite, Copper 
and Fools Gold which we showed him so I had already dismissed him as a fraud 
when he blurted out that he knew of a Monazite reef. Gullable Mrs M was 
beside herself with interest so we arranged to collect him next day. We bought 
metal standards and tin for staking claims, supplies and fuel and set up camp 
again. It was raining now more on than off and then continuously. Vries’s 
bedding got soaked, the degrees of wetness being described initially as ‘So nat 
soos ‘n kat” and then ‘So nat soos ‘n nat hoender” (as wet as a wet chicken). In 
the morning we fiddled with a primus stove in the tent to make tea for Mrs M 
and some porridge for ourselves. It was slow to boil. Our expression is ‘A 
watched kettle never boils’ His was a new one ‘Die water sal cook as die dassie 
stert kry! . (The water shall boil when the Dassie grows a tail). We reached the 
prospectors house by 10.00 am. A small girl came out to say that her father had 
gone away for the day. I went inside to find the wife and elder daughter - no sign 
of the piospector . Feeling set-up we complained to the Magistrate. I sensed that 
his attitude was why would such an old lady want to go prospecting you have to 
know what you aie looking for’. His coloured assistant showed us to others but 1 
,u .peeled that they were dishonest and did not know where the samples the) 
produced came from. 


Jt rained again all night to further dampen our situation and this turned out to h c 
the beginning of a record flood period over the whole of SWA. 

Ihe next day was April 1st - April Fools - and fools to be traveling floods 
roads. Our plan was to get to Bethanie Graphite mine near Keetmanshocp H K 
roads were thick mud and water and before Marienthal we stuck in ekw but 
lor long a. pushing and digging we progressed slowly. Between Marienthal and 
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\,x morning we continued as the water had drained off the road leaving mud 

t0 a river runnin S across whi ^h I inspected first by wading across The 
fow of water was not too bad but there was a horizontal belt of soft sand 
derfoot that could not be avoided. I considered that the chances were 
a 'arable so covered the spark plugs and removed the fan belt. We stuck with 
- backwheels deep in the soft stretch, which luckily had a hard bottom, but the 
back wheels and the exhaust were under water , the current was feeling stronger 
and Mrs M had to put her feet up on the seat as the river was running though the 
cab. We struggled for an hour jacking under water and knocking in rocks and 
planks and then with a concerted heave from Vries and careful use of the 
throttle, for luckily the engine had not cut, we edged out and up the far bank with 
relief. Another car came and stuck in the same place and his engine stalled the 
river running through the doors. A Chevrolet came and got through alright so 
together with a rope and chain we towed the first car out and then all enjoyed a 
cup of tea on the far bank. Ten miles beyond Tses we were stopped by a swollen 
river that looked dangerous. By 10.00 pm there were 15 cars waiting. An 
experienced driver took two Fords and Chev through with several of us pushing 
behind, the water level rising to the headlights. As we were the only car with 
supplies we managed to serve a number of the waiting passengers with tea and 
food. 


n the morning the crossing was negotiable and we reached the Hansa Hotel in 
^eetmanshoep for a good lunch. It was Good Friday. We camped 3 miles out 
>etween the road and the railway where I collected some coal for a tire. I 
efleeted that the time I would normally be in a 3-hour service with the tamil> 
vas spent discussing with Mrs M the prospects of finding diamonds along the 
ower reaches of the Orange River. I told her that the only way she might do so 
VOlJ ld be to trek with pack donkies from Modderdrift for 150 miles towar 
^ondelingsdrift as there were no tracks. 

Feetrnanshoep the whereabouts of the graphite mine weie explained ' ^ 

along the Luderitz road which was interesting as it ran t uuig 1 
1 /,:r valley before climbing through a broken mountain range. ® 
afie/ Simplon in threatening weather so occupied the tent. 






1 celebrated Easter morning with a shave and climb up a local hill which left me 
feeling faint but breakfast restored me and we drove on to Jakkalswatcr. At tine 
mine we were invited to share accomodation with the Bowen family and a Mr 
Ohappeh whose room I shared. He was from Cornwall and had spent his life 
prospecting. 1 appreciated his company very much and his radio news which 
mentioned the loss of two climbers on Ben Nevis. I stayed up late writing to 
Mum and Dad and Den for his wedding and recorded a very happy Easter with 
extremely kind people. 

We were given a tour of the graphite mine, Chappel’s tin claim and a nearby 
Beryl mine being worked by three tough looking chaps. I took good samples of 
these. Another interesting man we called on was a Mr Schneider at Simplon who 
talked at length about his life of prospecting and mining in SWA until his servant 
came in to say that his pet baboon had escaped and he left to give chase. 

Our S\\ A agenda was now done after a 4-week reconnaisance and some 2000 
miles of driving and de Vries’ spirits rose as we discussed the road back to 
Namaqualand. There was just a visit to make to the Weidners place from 
Warmbad, the son of Carl Weidner of Goodhouse who had now struck it rich in 
•Tantahte Valley’. Their house was built of reeds making use of existing shade 
rees. He and his family were most hospitable and made us feel welcome. After a 
good breakfast next morning he showed us around the tantalite claim being 
successfully worked at 4000 pounds a ton. He had plans to lay a railway line in 

Wnrmh^Tft i , spnn § s W3S broken he kindl y offered to take it in to 
Vriw BHI ™ hi“ rePa ‘ red S ° We jacked the car and rem oved it. De 
marvelous Xw behind the house after lunch and took in a 

r u ntt CedlTa h H m l S 0f tbe 0range Snakin § its wa y through this rugged 
Warmbad to sav that V ^ t63 rcady and Weidner came back from 

the repaired snrins? in th™ 118 Spend a second night as the mechanic would bring 

trip but 1 doubted we wouldTooTthem'up aTth imereSted f in the P ro P osed river 
In fact we did Acwp inft • U P as they were a few miles off the river. 

minerlil wilh tt ^ M 3 m3rVel ° US ° f 

dear Lady ‘cause I’m giving you one?” Th^ h°T tlm6 l0 ° k ' n8 f ° r 3 mme 

particularly Bill who Weidner would like'tohave^ept ^ t0 US S °’ 

As we drove carefully back to WarmhuH u . 

coming down in a flood which h id' reach d^r/ e news that the Orange v y as 
towards Goodhouse ferry. It was still world ^ ° n f e P kans so we P ressed on 

a tea with the Van der J ^ * he Str ° n8 ' W * ^ 

Jakkalswater. We were back in the Richtersveld .nTfh Sandveld t0 " aU " 
colder but de Vries was relieved to he in (hnulia, country. ^ “ W 

On Saturday 11th April 1953 Dcn’v 

and Dad were back in UK lor we h ul ^ Youird, which Mum * 

that was collect .0 II,s ol d ° ,0r the 1 ad > ^ 

11 M "" pU ' s lri,m her Claim i„ itushmankmd and 
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uHrtto Ilu' sire 01 the quail/, red . tl„.. M . s m 

nplon. SW \ loi his assessment We n,,.,, T*!" If '•> Mr hu-„\,, f „ 
'\-n «ith the rugged lulls around and drove c " p , 

NX,;s e.ud eiv He had done well and been 000,1 ' " P ,0 , s, ' ,inl "'Pf <" / «■ 

s .1 as he shouldered his tin trunk, patted llill ., n T h ^ ny :’, 10, ' li<:n ' ; ’ Pi:,;,v ^ 
' -c e loomed home. “Hankie vir die geselskap en mool ci’’T "' ' 
n well and wondering if he could get another casual fob He 1 7 ’ *'"* 
eempanv and 1 was sorry to see him go. Mrs M announced nil, r ,77°"^ 

s - she wanted to peg a uranium claim that John Van Wyck knew ah' w ' 
•sdav 14th April we were to drive to Poll* mn „:.. y . ' m 


■ : 's —~ .- — r-e -wami inai JOnn Van Wvck Wn*,., ,r, . , 

r*** IJ “’ **!""•, *"!,» **• 10 Pe "» 030 miles) 

Corundum Sal.mm.te deposit (valued at 16 pounds per ton) to which he 
■,'ioposed to link a railway. Then on the 15th we would drive homewards via the 
Monazite mine near Van Rensdorp we had visited two months previously. My 


A. JvU CW um\ c* tuu 1 HVll WII I 

Monazite mine near Van Rensdorp we had visited two months previously. My 
ciary fails to lecoid these days except the last which was a wet slushy drive 
a ong the Olifants River valley. At Goodwood we collected David Needham 


from home who accompanied us out to the Molteno’s farm and helped stow 
away her gear. To me it was exciting, hearing all the preparations that Dave had 
made for the Orange trip in my absence and being again in the familiar Cape 
traffic and on hard roads. The dear Old lady must have felt excluded as we 
discussed all that had to be done in just ten days. 


Being in her company through the wilderness areas we traveled in the past two 
months was an experience I was more than fortunate to have and (apart from the 
disturbance of the ‘piano accordion’ one night) and hitting some holes in the 
road, I think she was pleased with her employee’s conduct. I of course wished 
that I had some geological training to help her in her prospecting. Now 45 \eais 
on I can only write a short sequel to the later years of this remarkab e worn a , 
from a letter by Margaret, her grand-daughter. She was 78 at ^ e tin ^ e 0 
and continued these arduous adventures into her late 80 s. e dx en , ^ ^ 
that one of her claims would be a rich strike and yet not e °o * 0 f jakkals, 
she failed for it was the wilderness deserts that she liked the 

the sight of Halfmens trees, and just a cup of tea, wit may 
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the Siii(|" through 


Basutoland 


r , h „ jav of April 1953 I arrived at the Mont- 
t>mc late 111 the evening o fr om £ ape j 0W n via Bloemfontein 

\ux-Sources hotel, having hitch I « P concession because his father 
*, previous ,«o d.)s. » d w told whcre he „„ 

was connected with the SA railways;, i cir|um 

camping. He had lit a fire and bags, rucsacs and kit were in assorted p.les 
“Ou Bees!" I greeted him. “Whose rucsac is all that clobber going into ? . A 
few things to slow you down with. Pete” he said, grinn.ng with the pleasure 
and excitement of my arrival and the accomplishment of so much of the detail 
planning he and his parents had done to get him here with our supplies for a 
three-week trek down the Sinqu' from its source to Aliwal North, where the 
canoe was being taken up on the railway. Biltong left at home meantime, 
would be driven up by David’s parents or sent by rail to meet us there. 


We talked around the fire late into the night with the escarpment rising 6000' 
above for tomorrow's trail and considering the weight of our supplies, about 
ZZOlbs between us, decided we would ask in the morning about the price of a 
pack horse to get the packs up to the police hut on the top. 1 was familiar with 
the trail from the trip with James a year before w'hen we climbed The 
sentinel.. W e went through all the kit wondering about last minute things that 
we might get from the hotel not knowing how ; many days before we could get 
supplies of a sort at Mokotlong. Our equipment was as basic as can be, a 


small silk tent made of parachute material, sleeping bags and leather lumber 
jackets, a primus and some bottles of parrafin, a trio of dixie cans, David had 
a ~- rrrn camera (thankfully tor some picture record as a present from his 
parents) and hand-made draw bags of flour, sugar, porridge, fat, biltong, tea. 
chocolate and a 121b leg of ham. Dave had a Bergen rucsac designed to get 
the load high over the shoulders and I had the capacious home-made sack that 
had nearly been his undoing when he tried it out inside it. We put more wood 
on t e ire, climbed into our bags, talked and laughed and fell asleep in the 
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'The upper Orange river in this mountain protetorate 
Bavuto people in 
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, N *mall Kitty we hud cnch saved. And what a cfWj^ht it was to wind up th* 

c ag trail without heavy loads admiring the ex^ndlng scene as we rm- 

.omc <*000 % fret up the steep escarpment winding Ground ridges and into 

gullies where Protca bushes flowered, looking backfcwer bare ridges and 

wooded valleys th.it i.m into Natal. We had glimpJ^ of the ribbon-like 

luce la tails that plunge over the cliffs some 2500’ high from its small 

catchment on the Natal side of the watershed. I his part of the escarpment, as 

us name implies, is the source of not just the Tugela which runs a short 3 


miles before vanishing in a thin curtain over the cliff, but also the Sinqu (the 
Orange) beginning its 1400 miles route to the Atlantic,W Khubedu which 
:oms the Orange within Basutoland, the Caledon who^c course is mostly 
through Basutoland and joins the Orange in the Free State and the Eland river, 
a tributary 7 of the Vaal which itself is the main tributary of the Orange 
draining much of the Transvaal and the Free State. Our packs were offloaded 
in the evening at the foot of a wire winch strung for the purpose of winching 
gear up a steep final section in a gully where fixed ropes had also been 
belayed to assist climbers up the last section. Having winched them up we 
helped each other lift the loads and trudged the last mile to the police hut. It 
was cold at this height (about 10500’) and being late autumn it turned 
freezing after dark. The concrete floor was not inviting, but to tired muscles 
after a 14 mile climb, beginning to harden up, we lay back relaxed after a 
meal of ham and bread. To brew up in the morning we had to break up 
chunks of ice. We had no gloves and it was pinching on the fingers until the 
sun broke through some clouds and opened amazing views across the crags 
of the Sentinel across verdant Natal towards the Indian ocean only some 140 
miles to the east. Our river, which arose# few miles beyond turned away from 
the near coast in quite the other direction and we would follow it all the way 
to the Skeleton coast of the Atlantic. 


1 he top of the escarpment here is a close grassy sedge with no trees and no 
settlements. Only a footpath used by walkers runs along the watershed. 
Maybe the Basuto bring flQfiks up in the summer but otherwise it is peacetul 

and deserted, a great expanse of natural wilderness. 

» 
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Our first day of heavy trekking started in half-hour shifts but soon reduced to 
O) minutes due to the loads, ‘'thus covering a mile at a time. The packs seemed 
heavier and heavier towards the end of each shift, crouched forward at an 
angle wit}) the straps biting into aching shoulder muscles, counting steps, 
Oinking of the current british Everest expedition and those tin> Shtrpa 
who carried loads s^h as these with apparent case, there s a rock 
hui another live minutdUio go. Dave will think 1 am sot\ it 1 
^Oofe time. | | ()W does all this wtjght add up? Its painful but v\e will btte 
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. » minute* to no. there ! mother rock th^ M <lo A. I«rt the pv. k * 

*lu«, down MOP the boulder and immensely relieved standing w,.h hand, « 
Wtwh l ukc a few Jeep breaths of the cool thinn|f air as ha ve cornea up ary* \ 
can lift his pack down off his shoulders 'Great stuff, Ou Bees, doing fin* 
M's take fixe minutes". Then the exquish* relief of relaxation and near 
obits ion with appreciation of the beauts of. immense surr >undmgs beginning 
to flood in and that little voice in the mind^sjarting to sas time s up better get 
on". "OK Dase. ready to go?" and it would start again. After a couple of 
hours the 1 500.000 map was of little help and we missed the turn off from 
the mam Mokhotlong to \k itzieshoek path so trekked x-country a few miles 
aiming for the Rockeries Pass and the source of the Sinqu. I noted that Dave 
trekked wonderfully. We camped at 5.00 pm the weather looking uncertain 
with dark cloud, altitude 9420* and the ^mperature 40F but it had dropped to 
22F in the night We had done 15 miles. The little tent looked good in the 
bare frosted landscape. * 


.As we trekked up the Rockeries pass next morning it snowed lightly and we 
bivouaced in the mist for two hours. We camped at 5.00 pm having traversed 
the boggy ground that giv es rise to the Sinqu. the temperature just on freezing 
ar.c it was snowing. We had done 12 miles (total 41).^ noted that Dave was 
ver > tired Camping in the snow was something of a new experience w hich 
c "CivOrr.cc having beth certain inner eye ideals of Scoffs heroic men as 
bv Cherry Garrard. But of course we were really not equipped well for 
anything in the w ay of a cold blizzard which can hit-the hizh Basutc 

hills so this little touch of snow was luckv. • 


Monday 4th May 1953 

i. was nar',c..ous to awake this morning to see no clouds and the ground 
covered in snow. We ate a good breakfast at the expense of primus fuel and 
trekked non-stop dmn the side of the ravine to Mohede, a small kraal on the 
y.nqu 'and perhaps one of the highest settlements at 8600'). We were 
determined to buy a pony or donkey and so began protracted bartering, time 
meaning nothing to the Basuto. The afternoon passed and we spent the night 
u kMj iK nut \ihich ^cls a novel experience 


We had only done 6 miles from the source but comma into contact *it 
Basuto although conversation was limited, the prospect' of getting a pen 
raised our spmts. It was daunting to think that we had now spent 5 dass an 
only covered 47 miles and were due to be at Aliwal North bv the ISthtaju 
over 2 weeks w.th 400 miles or so to go. Dave was earning some mone 
g,ven b> his friend Donald Flegg towards the journey 'and with this h 
proposed to buy a horse. 1 too was carrying precious 25 pounds P a,dbv M> 
Molteno Throughout Basutoland the Basuto pony was the means 

uZi ?°d°i f ° r T CXCe P* in *° Maseru the capital Qujtti.it 
Bndle pa.hs linked every village and some of them rocky and l.ktgotf nack 



The parachute silk tent in light snow near the source of 
The Orange River. 













K, v i'OUN "fts equally Mite footed, Here At Mohede w#? ^hw our fit ,t 
j'* semen sitting bnre back on these ponies with their colourful blanket* 
mhN j um tei the neck like n cloak. I lie ponies gnit was a triple, lifting with 
v t*ont and cantering with the hind legs, an easy motion which the horses I 
utvien in franskei also did. 


*\K1 


* \ h 


> expectation of a deal at 8 pounds was not realised. We haggled on but 
v>0 hill men would not sell. So we trekked on to Lefuyani’s kraal reached 
.*>er two hours and here for a pound we hired a horse and its owner to take 
v packs on to Mokhotlong. We walked steadily from 3.00 pm until after 
a “a marvellous walk along the banks of the fantastically winding Sinqu 
\er“. At 7.30 pm we came to a kraal in the dark and were offered a 
nfortable kaffir hut having done 15 miles. We had dropped 2000’ from the 
: p the weather was warmer and visibility perfect. 


e wing the kraal early we walked unladen virtually non-stop for 20 miles 
a; mated from the horses pace of just under 3 mph. It was easy going and 
ceiightful. The whole Sinqu valley is broken up by ravines and ridges forcing 
the river into a perpetual S - bend with the path consequently climbing up 
ver a spur or meandering around a contour. Sometimes the northward sun on 
cur backs sometimes in our faces and often lost in deep ravines as we forded 
the stream or climbed south facing slopes. As we dropped lower in height 
ere were women working small kaffircorn fields and our guide would greet 
:hem as we approached perhaps interrupting their rhythmic singing. 
Conversations and news would pass in the still air for miles with cries of 
astonishment or laughter until a ridge intervened. These two young white men 
walking across their country was something indeed to talk about and be 
passed from traveller to traveller and kraal to kraal. ‘They must be poor 
bwanas not to have big fine horses like the bwana DC. But do you see how 
their legs eat the ground?!’ The shouts across the valley accentuated the 
stillness. 


e reached Mokhotlong in the mid afternoon. There was a trader s store wind 
a district Commissioner’s office. Within a half hour we had inspected and 
purchased a good pony for 10 pounds. Donald he was called in recognition of 

h| s benefactor. 


anall airstrip kept Mokhotlong in touch with the outside woild hi 
'Urgencies and post otherwise it was a horse ride over the passes to Natal cr 
* iWn l he river to Quitting the way we were going. The DC and his wile Mr 
Nicholls put us up for the night in the official host House and were 

/,;, y welcoming . : HIS 


j t 

sac ks and rope to make 
"' u kht some oats from the store. 


suitable baggage containers for IViuld 


I .caving 


. Mokhotlong at mid morning 





. n r ,,c leading Donald by a halter. Jt 

\\o took the bridle path to Mu omong j j have gone further but Mr and 

r .>“... TirrX .nd -L % lavish m «.„ which 

Mrs Rousseaux picssci ^ growing with the 80 miles we had 

vanished with our appetites * & . r . vy e l j -• n 

walked. Donald was stabled with the.r own 8000> and 

a bit to the bluff on which the store stood. Our alt.tude was 80 )0 and the 

temperature was 32F. 


That evening Mr Rousseaux showed us some small gem stones he a picked 
up in the river gravels. We took a pair of pliers and failed to mark them. I am 
not a geologist” David said “But the hardness is certainly more than quartz 
and you could be onto something good!” We thought they might be diamonds 
and now in many years retrospect have little doubt as diamonds have been 
found in upper Lesotho and these high origins as well as those from the Vaal 
account over millenia of time for the alluvial diamonds washed down to the 
mouth. 


Mrs Rousseaux, with the hospitality and kindness we were to experience right 
down the river, gave us a leg of mutton, 2 tins of fruit a loaf of home baked 
bread and a pound of butter “Just to see you down the path” she said. And it 
certainly did. We covered 30 miles that day, our best yet with Donald clipping 
along unattended mostly. We camped that night (the 8th May) where the path 
crossed a tributary in a pretty kloof with poplar trees. There was no moon and 
checking on Donald later I found that his hobbling had come off. There was 
nothing we could do but hope he turned up in the morning. 


Up early and there was no sign of him. We both looked for two hours and 
then had breakfast and decided to split up, David climbing up to Balchaza and 
myself returning along yesterday’s track. Happily I found him 3 miles back in 
a native kraal. After this late start we nevertheless made a good day climbing 
over a high pass to 9400’ and descending 2000’ to Mashal then following the 
river on for several miles until after dark near Masquani. We made 28 miles 
(now 138 total) and the evening temperature was frosty at 28F with a clear 
night of stars against the black silhouette of the ridge hills. 


With trost on tne grass and a cup of tea we left early and walked through the 

river mist for three hours coming to a trading station run by Mr Crooks an, 

his wife. They gave us a welcome meal and pointed out a shortcut involvin} 

crossing the Sinqu at two points Donald was very intelligent at these crossing 

lo avoid wading across in bare feet one of us would cross and then point bin 

back to the far hank. He would re-cross the river n »H u a •, . . * kl4 

r , . a WIC nver and happily bring over thi 

second man. ' - stream was now up ,o 2' deep and some 30 t.uds acros: 
dear water and babbling along an ever deepening gorge We walked all 
at,c,noon and came to the foot of the Medikani pass at sunset. We pressed or 
dimbiiiB in the dark amazed at how Donald knew exactlv where to place hit 




. ivv. i-n ihr boulder* •• we rig /mkiH up At tirn« like ml# -*» 

M *. . cw wf n vvimlil ritei the time end mil*# mimed 

»t*ll thiV^ IWU” 




ittlish ntul nfriknirv 


, m dnrling ns the sun goes clown, the sun goes down 
?j', of mv darling as the sun goes down 

(IK * 


\ o! «eg agtcr d' c blaauhcrg. 

>if | ride I ride I ride I ride all night 




. moon is bright, the moon is bright 
he there in the morning. 


> cht of the boer commando under Jan Smuts who rode through 
,'sutoland in the winter to avoid detection and try to relieve the Commandos 
v Cape 7 . So ragged were their clothes and unprepared for the snow and 
they dressed in potato sacks with a hole for the head and two for the 
s How well fed and clothed were we by comparison. Only my feet were 
\ ,ng some discomfort as I noted in the diary with these 30-mile marches as 
■^e Jtd again this day. I wore veldskoen obtained in Springbok with car tyre 
es but the toes cramped slightly. The Basuto walking back from his stint on 
c --lines would carry his new-found possessions and his smart shoes over his 
shoulder. Would that my feet were equally tough. 


' e got over the pass to the Medikani river camping two hours after dark. It 
as frosty again at 25F. Some wood was beginning to be available in these 
kloofs which was welcome for fires, our first on this trip. 


^ ate start after yesterday’s exertion. We passed the Medikani store where 
*1: de Kock served up a welcome cup of tea from the rondavel he lived in and 
came to a suspension bridge over the Tsoelike River. Could we get 
Donald over? He trusted us now and it was not too shaky. With one in front 
~ ^dier behind encouraging he crossed, but alas no photograph. Shifley 
crossed suspension bridges of lianas with his two ponies in the 
j, wou ^ have thought nothing of this. At Tsoelike Mr and Mrs Buss 

f * j y entertained us and as if in answer to a prayer from my feet we were 

0tlered a hot bath and a bed. 


P«hsonIvTf! 5 ' WaS n ° W encroachin 8 int0 the hills after 200 miles on 
'>ut walkim. T W ? S now a roat ^ an< t Buss had a vehicle. We took it in turns 
bfcnefitino c r n Donald was not carrying both packs), the other 

I'htheij camn wair' ° eret * today 1 reached Sekakes in a van and 

•" "'K for Dave who rode Donald and arrived after dark. 


OHuib'a '“"W 
^ 1,1 ll»t book (\ 

ommundo by l)«nyi Kelu. 




It was Ascension Day the 14th May good reason for rising early which we did 
and getting off soon after dawn. All went well to the Qade river crossing at 
lunch stop but then the quarter inch map misled us as the Kubong store was 
incorrectly show. So we lost a couple of hours. I think the bush telegraph held 
preceded us somehow because the Cuzens were expecting us and made us 
very much at home with a hot bath, supper and spare room in their modest 
home. All their supplies were brought in by donkeys and no car had yet been 
seen here. Another 20 miles this day, total 258. 

We were set up with a huge breakfast and Donald had been fed special hay. 
They waved as we set off at a good trot shouting our thanks to these warm¬ 
hearted isolated traders. We kept up a good 4 mph most of the day, reached 
Maklakwena’s store after midday where we were given a snack by Mrs 
Koning; crossed the Quitting river in the late afternoon and walked through 
uonderful country until sunset going on in the dusk to Mount Moorara where 

kind Mnr Burmeister gave us beer, a meal and regaled us with stories. 
Another 25 miles. 


hen all is going smoothly without a care in the world how nuicklv can 



Quitting. 


We had trekked 330 
border of Basutoland. 






Crossing a tributary near Siferong gorge 


















K hi!e v' we discussed with Mnr Burmeistcr and did a d#al parting 
^ ;\>nald for ten guineas not knowing who could take care of him if 

" ^ Y > ,« Mit of the Protectorate, and shouldered our packs again down 
\\ h w a blessed pony he was and how greatly he had facilitated the 
! K \'U't 5 miles we got a lift to Aliwal North. The contact there was the 
^ ^ 1$ NV jf e Rev and Mrs Bacon, thanks to Dad. It was Sunday. In the 
V' h evensong, then in progress, we saw David’s parents and we 
:;;; rcd afterwards at the rectory for a welcome meal, news, greetings and 
Y ■ ^rs from Mum Dad, JM and Liza. The canoe had arrived undamaged by 
Biltong was being sent up also by rail expected on Wednesday. Two days 
Ys Jd unrecorded but on the 20th May Dave and I were able to borrow his 
~ - s car and explore back up the section of river we had driven past on the 
s - n examining it at a few points accessible by road. Meantime the canoe 
. Aa5 jncrated looking shiny painted new for the last time, and the loading of 
' t>oxes of stores, guns, bags and trolley wheels sorted out. We were taking a 


f, • _ mount of supplies and reckoned the boat plus gear weighed 800 lbs. The 
::ei of the 2-wheel trolley was to help portage around waterfalls and bad 
rap.is. It sat across the boughs one wheel over each side. Bill would arrive in 
the morning by train and the boat trip would start. 


Reading again a letter I w ; rote from Aliw'al North to my father I see that 
adolescent humour at our hosts expense was casually passed on to him- “The 
Bacons have been very good to us and everything is in order. Mr ‘Streaky’ 
Bacon has an anglican community of 500 in an area of some 5,000 square 
miles with the result that he is not likely to suffer from overwork. At any rate 
he has certainly saved our bacon!”. I also acknowledged certain books he had 
sent up with the Needhams as it w'as evident that he was more concerned than 
I was regarding preparation for Oxford. “ I will start reading now ‘The 
Geology of South Africa’ but I don’t think there will be much time for any 
-her geography books although I would like to get stuck into them”. As m> 
- r P/ diary shows there was scarcely time to write a few lines let alone 
ltxt books but occasional references to rock types and how they 

, i l be character of the river are thanks to this one book and m> 

father $ foresight. 




l> 


„ lhe Kivcr .hr»« R h the Karoo 

ff , s we paddled Shakily out to midstream, 

iv piny « r:;' d ,„d &»** *•*»<* ^ 

mvsclt in the rear. D*vid ll,r ^ st0 res, were David s parents 

aenJsh.ps on top of the splashcove jfe the town magistrate and a 

Jin * S • i ; U Vur p 8 a’ddled V with mixed feelings hiding as best we could 
r 'aper reporter \U pad he first time we had 

from their awareness and our own, the fact thaHms ^ of 

launched the canoe anywhere and neither ot us nau y y 

canoeing rivers, let alone one generally regarded as un-navigable for 
practicable purposes. Wilcox writes in his first chapter on the formation of 
the river ‘And because of its steep gradients, cataracts and waterfalls it is 
perhaps the least navigable of all rivers of comparable length, on which, I 
think uniquely, no water craft other than floating logs were used before the 
coming of the Europeans’. True, I had read the experience of a trapper 
canoeing down the Peace River in Canada and had taken a canoe on the 
Cherwell at Oxford, but practical experience was limited and David’s 
probably less so. While this did not concern us too much it must have 
concerned Da/id s parents considerably as they waved us out of sight around 
the fim bend. I do not think either of us gave much consideration to the 
feelings of apprehens.on we must have caused our parents at this time We 

tr ,h ' ir iovin8 unseifeh •&» ^ leZJJ 

fey would have w "“*>8 °n something 

much to learn as we progressed and the h mUSt haV£ been SO ' There was 
itself. F " td 3nd the best teac her of all would be the river 

I be friend Correspondent got a stmioht M 

3 . . ... :::: . . . 




Inspecting the canoe on its cradle - 


Aliwal North 
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>v huh Mv MUMNOii along With Other cutting* And corre*pondrnc;« \w^ * 
c0 mM*l account ol our stay and activities he said that this launching po jrtf 
tvsulos being a lord used by the Voortrckkcrs, was mentioned by Archdeacon 
Memtnan as a spot where he enjoyed a swim returning from an official visit 
^ Bloemfontein in 1850 (his book is ‘Passages of Missionary Life’ pages 94 
oA He reassured my lather with the words “the canoe war perfectly 
Vt \i Hie stowing of the baggage could not have been better arranged 
> v u \k the river beautifully . Within a minute the little craft war out in the 
s 4 m m. I had a nostalgic memoty of Hammersmith bridge and the Boat race 
.. unknown to the boys, the Needhams and ourselves drove a few miles 
n the river, parked by the roadside, walked about a mile and a half over 
veldt, and waited to see the canoe come down. We were able to watch the 
each from a distance through various channels. It was obvious to me 
. j; the boys knew well how to manage their craft. ” Kind reassuring words 
mat belied our inner feelings of incompetence but nice to know that we had 
given that impression. As a thoughtful postcript he added in ink ‘PS Biltong 
arrived safely and in good spirits on Thursday morning. He seems to enjoy 
ise canoe. Our cats made themselves scarce, so we were able to enjoy a little 
Biltong’s rather charming company before he sailed. ” 


Our first lesson was the danger of quick-sand when I stepped on a sand bank 
and sank over the knees trapped for a minute, but not irretrievably like some 
sheep and goats that owed us their lives for extricating them from the banks in 

the days following. 


It was a day of perfect weather. To us both it was fun and diverting to have 
Biltong with us again, met only that morning off the train, learning the 
command ‘BOAT!’ to mean get amidships and lie down on top of the Pyotts 
biscuit tin, or the cover over the bags just aft of the trolley axle. We hit a rock 
that knocked him into the river, startled but quickly retrieved and as his smile 
told us, glad to find that instinct had taught him dog-paddle. W 7 e fixed a line 
from the boat to his harness for further security. In the calm stretches he la\ 
watching bubbles. In the fast rapids he sat up watching waves and rocks pass^ 
A 'h interest. It became as much his journey as ours. Like Mrs Chippv ot 
Tackleton’s Endurance expedition he appeared to supervise every 
manoeuvre and was impartial with his affection, ensuring always that come 

7 hdt may we would stay a happy trio. 


7, a . pleased to note that there were Egyptian geese and varieties of duck k 
' mpplement food. We pulled in for our first night as the sun went Joun 
,,/' ,ln k long shadows across rocks and banks with a rapid hissing aluad I 1 
I 5 ^ ar ‘l <s offered silty platforms and always stacks ot di> dull \uh v. tu * 
"‘P'lig was the simplest situation but for crossing the \auK < 

\ 'l |t: tied-up boat to the chosen patch of bank whvu iIk tUv 

11 f r.oiKjj bags and guns were put down. We had done an cstuna 















. , , s , CC red clear of many more. The river 

miles that tn-t day, hit n lo" i«s )o bc sta biliscd more with inflated 

\\. wui|! Mill m si A' llu ' " , ' 1 , |S wt . drank coffee and listened 

tubes, we disewsed that evening ’y runnjng Bey0 nd the circle of 

to noises of night creatures . mv<!ter j ous . Bill’s ears twitched and he 

firelight all was lost to sig t am c j rc | e d and lay down in the crook 

grow led, until deciding that ail was well he c.rciea j 

of mv Iocs warmed by the fire. 


Friday 22nd May 1953 , , , , 

There was a thick mist on the water for quite a time after sunrise that delayed 

us a bit and we saw a lot of small game coming down. Having negotiated the 
rocky part in front we had no trouble for 12 miles the river becoming deeper 
and more sluggish. This was explained by a weir at Goedetnoed. We spent the 
afternoon negotiating this and ended up taking the canoe down a narrow 
canal alongside the un-navigable stretch below the weir. The canal 
terminated in a water mill and the banks were so steep we had to leave our 
attempt to get the boat back into the river until the morning. We carried our 
kit to the bank and passed a wonderfully comfy night with a huge log fire. It 
freezes at night. We are realising now what the difficulties will be but so far 
things are encouraging. Bill in excellent spirits not too much nuisance. 15 
miles total 27 from Aliwal N.) 


Again there was a thick morning mist as the warmer water mixed with the 
cold a.r Dave and I found two farm labourers to help us lift the canoe out ol 
the canal and carry it to the river. By this time it was mid morning and several 

or some oftwhicfTwe St ^ ^ 

we came to a rapid where it was decided, afte^a re ^rom “s thlt we 
could climb out onto, that Dave would take » n„„ r ? k that 

steer it through. This worked well the r, i ! fr ° m the rock and 1 would 

the bough as she dived down the few feet a^d elidT f'T ** '* n S htened 
camped just beyond. ^ ^ed ln *° the P°ol below. We 

The evenings spent are simply zlorinnc • 

half moon lighting up the river with the ™ Pmg T* h ° hUg6 lo %f ire and a 
lapping on the crag, is to me an almost ne f- ° f ^ mpid and the water 
tho’ progress slow at the moment. 8 miles total S ^ aU ° n ' The wea *her is ideal 

Better progress was made next day as the 

getaway. Several rocky reefs were neeotiatr| WaS n ° morn * n g rnist to delay a 
lines others we shot because they were ♦ S ° ITle we the canoe over on 
times hut did little damage. I managed to h pow ® r ^ u ^* ^ v ' e touched rock three 
we had for supper baked in clay in the co ikon U " k With the 12-bow which 
25th May - wc sl "'' “>ree rapid, in , he 1 mil « total 55. Next morning. 

m0mm # d >^' had a long stretch of 










Typical small rapid/waterfall 










































Itfel 


, the nr 


t> I , ^me to the junction of the ( nlrdnn river uivintg m rtflditionul 
, xv (Vx'Ht Mott! Aux Source* nod (Imininx much of wentern 
w o H'iuhcd the Hcthulle bridges midday and having decided 
ij iv worth fitting rowlocks for Dave to row in the quieter 
ho went oil to the dorp to find a Smithy, returning at 5.00pm with 
,/ \\ they would be made by the morning, bitting rowlocks and oars 
• vi dav so we made no progress but camped again in a pleasant 
tu'cs and ate meals at the Gudmanz farm nearby. We set off on 
\ -]>. \i Dave rowing and myself paddling at the rear. After 5 miles we 
‘ tied from the bank by someone who turned out to be a reporter for 
1 , n p There must have been a news item of our departure from Aliwal 
. . in | this was the beginning of a series of ‘find the canoe boys’ by 
■ r oad crossings. We were always anxious to avoid them as we did 
h for publicity and worse, exaggerated reporting, or alarm forecasts of 
;,on in the river ahead. We went through three rapids and recorded 
progress yet - 25 miles. From our camp we listened to the ominous 

low roar of a rapid ahead. 



ban k s were frozen and it was ‘rather uncomfortable’ walking the craft 
• ;ah a long stretch of shallow rapid first thing in the morning. Soon your 
lost most sensation as you braced them in the current holding the boat 
\ ' r feet feeling for the gaps between boulders and as much of your weight as 
possible supported by the gunwale on your elbows. When it was clear that the 
oepth was sufficient and the forward stretch of rapid sufficiently open to 
avoid collisions we would jump reaching for the paddles and getting steerage 
way over the water as rapidly as possible. Several times this day we scraped 
badly on rocks. Over an hour was spent carrying the kit and the boat around a 
six foot fall with a huge throwback wave below it. 14 miles and another rapid 
to give background noise and speculation as we camped in a nice spot and I 
noted we are both now very fit. 



9 

- - • iew across to where Bethulie stands from the South bank and also the view of the Caledon / Orange 
■'-'••fjerice are pictures by Johannes Schumacher, artist to Colonel R.J. Gordon (1777) and now in the 
r ' V Collection in the Rijks Museum, Amsterdam - source A.R. Wilcox ‘Great River’ 1986. 

- '- f r y 1836 just 120 years earlier Potgieter’s party of the Great Trek crossed their wagons near this 
' ; C nver was higher and they cut willows and lashed bundles to the waggons to aid flotation. They 
rtv .. | 'C awa V l rorn british oppresion in the Cape and on the other side was a free country. It is 
J1 iat each group of women as they crossed sang this verse: 




•bit to A 
Mien 


• a l'g zijn 
K Wilcox 


Come let us forth with courage tread 
and to His word hold steadfastly. 
How hard may seem the road ahead 
The end will surely joytul be. 


1 he (ireat River’ 1986 and will have other occasions to quote from his 




Next ,t»s M«> ■ " 


stretch where the wind hud 

t paddled ,hr ‘*’ 1 ^ f()ckj (0 ^ difficult, fhen ihot three 

x».xoc«ut»i^»* c '' l ' nl '|'' t , j i , m(iunI , |ins cither side and a number 

a xI entcrtxi * £ or ** c * ^ the water. Baboons sported on the 

»•' ' dashed do»n » nd “ ,v * ' on about tw0 miles from Norwals Pont 

vnv -ex I ^hot a fat goose ,s tJ en drik Verwoerd dam was later built 

h ' kcl> to be where nc junction of the Caledon above 

•\xv ng a huge area u f* trea ™ , (he | ake t hus formed to about 25 miles at 
Rethulie and increasing the width ot the lane 

. FHmeades farm at Norwals Pont but found 

We had an introduction to the Ldmeaaes mini . 

them .wax However, Mr and Mrs Weir put us up very comfortably .n a 
rondavel It had b. uite a strenuous month and we were in no hurry to get 
away next da> th the soft beds, which Bill thoroughly approved, and 

the "lavished hospitality and loquacious company of the Weirs. He was an 
unexpected find in a quiet karoo sheep farm and talked with an Oxford accent 
as f it uas some kind of banishment from where he really should be - the 
Home Counties. We enjoyed this lazy day with a ride first thing on their two 
sqewbald horses made short by finding a sick lamb that we brought back on 
the saedie Then a press reporter came and took photos and details for the 
Cape papers, which we found a bit alarming, but requested no 
embellishments. A second day was spent being taken down by a neighbour, 
Mr Halmsworth. to a spot 15 miles downstream where the whole river, at this 
state of water, converged into a narrow channel just 25 feet wide having 
passed Over a waterfall some six feet high. We estimated the depth at least 
5:x C * eCk ‘“ r volume of water to pass. The rock was a black oxidised 
5 ^ 1S casalt.^ C e saw a large leguaan, two buck, two hares and a flock of 
5 uinc.a fowl. We were back in time to give the canoe its first repair, sealing 
u,th heated b.tumen plastic along the sides of the under runners, and another 
ei y°', a evening in the Weirs good company and their performing dog. 
Which or. the command DRIVE would stand up on its hind legs, ba^k and 
with front paws start steering. Bill looked on with his head on one side. 

vt food for the river and 

so we set off together We were the f T lfSt IN e m '* es > n his metal boat 
shallops as h= UId 4,*^ I* »»*» up In th. 

low waterfall and were quite luckv to m P unit y- Towards dusk we shot a 

yards from the larger waterfall we had iTl^T 811 ' We slept J ust a hundred 
130. had looked at yesterday. 15 miles. Total 

2nd June 1956 Coronation Day 

And Everest climbed tho’ the news of that i a<1 

boat and kit around the waterfall an I l We dld . not hear then. We got the 
swirls of dark water boiling up f rom th^H 'I ihe deep narrow gorge 
smoothed rocks rising each side to sec, i 7 ‘ Cep be,ow and hi sick water- 

ma l ,cc ‘ “hove. In « flood the river gets 



s n v r r r"'a w,iVJ 

NN: is otT-putting also. The last one of the evening practically 
v .‘j t } ic boat but she rose up proudly. My days diary ends Hope the river 


, s , vh i long Live the Queen . Dist 20 miles todate 150. 


• t . : W June 1956. 

•, is been our worst as far as rapids are concerned and I think our 


>' far as negotiating them. We wheeled the canoe around an 8 ft drop 
rning and led her through a lesser one on a line. We shot six others. 


\ irlv swamped us and my compartment came out halffull of water. At 
ac took a rather foolish chance and canoed straight ahead\ at a rapid 
. re it would be fine. In the last twenty yards we saw a sheer drop of a 
feet ahead onto a rock and in the nick of time swung her clear and got 
- rough with a bad bang on a rock and quite a fright. We are again sleeping 
between two rapids but it is a lovely spot with plenty of wood and both very 
happv. Supper consists of fried mutton, 1 slice bread, 1 vet-cookie and a 
brew. We have been travelling though deep mountain gorges all day and part 
of yesterday. Today must have seen 23 buck, lots of monkeys and dassies. Bill 
is veiy well and vety spoilt. I hope all goes as well in the future as it has done 
so far. 15 miles total 165. 

1 he next day was a repetition of the same but it was raining. The kloofs 
continued and we shot 5 or 6 rapids 3 of them big ones. The map indicated 
cat we should get out of the kloofs tomorrow if nothing went wrong. But 
cat was wishful thinking. We did 20 miles, total 185. 

Frid ay 5th June. 

made good progress through to mid afternoon shooting a couple ot 


^ ant rapids. We had at Bethulie fixed a buoyancy tube to each side of the 


n Jt> dmple car tubes tied into an elongated figure of eight, tied fore and aft 
connected together under the boat. These were tremendous lateral 
;l • >ei > and enabled one to stand up in the back of the boat appioachin^ a 
( a better elevated view of the prospect ot waves and rocks 

hie smooth v-shaoed toneue of water that drew the boat in. Decision 



Vj/ ' * ,;ss inclined to spend time portaging 














\\ o came to i' Ion*' 
where we were 


. again it was with an element of luck 

, «e Knew that time amt nga 
confidant thugh we mk 

that we got through yl 

i the late afternoon and decided to find out 
:isli ra|>H ' wa lked inland 2 miles and found a 

. '“''"''.’I but we spoke to his labourers. “Die Baas en 

farmhouse, l hc farmer was ,/^ e discovered that was Petrusville and how 
me\ rou is in die dorp, myneer . L ; ust a n hour before sunset and 

many miles away ■ safe enough if navigated down a 

inspevting the tapn been the wa ter wa s running fast, about 15 

mTLTpassU rock knocked the cradle nearly off the boak I caught it 
3h 1 hand going up my attention to steering as David had to help me 
momentarily too. Thts diversion in the middle of the rapid proved fatal as 
having pulled in the cradle there was no time to avoid a halt submerged rock 
directly in the path. We rode straight up the middle of it, slewed broadside 
and tipped sideways upstream, the force ot the water going straight in thetop 
of the boat. I was knocked off my perch and struggled in the water to clear my 
shorts that were hooked over the metal bar at the stern end, that projected a 
couple of inches proud as an attachment for a stern line. Meantime Bill was 
under the boat held by his line attached to his harness and Dave did a superb 
job pulling him out. Having extricated my pants and taken in the situation 
with the south bank 20 yards away across a pow erful stream, my first thought 
w as to get Bill to this bank. ‘‘Give him to me Dave, we’ll get him out of this 
first! . Lnclipping him and held in one arm the current took me down but my 
feet got some purchase on the boulders on the bed that was not more than tour 
.ee: deep and Bill s 60 pounds gave me better weight and I reached the bank 
seme -0 yards downstream. I released Bill and waded in a bit to catch the line 
that Dave now threw across. I couldn't find a suitable rock belay so held a 
standi m. belay while Da\e crossed over. Then we made a good belay on a 
r '~' ' S '° pulling would budge her. We both crossed back to the canoe to see 
v. at we cou saK age. The pressure of water was tremendous. AH I could get 

SiTmTu SUnS ’ tHe 22 that 1 buckled throu Sh the line and pulled 

gluing «,d ^rrarrtrarn'T^^ 0 ^ 35 * ^ 

certainly wished we had L*" ’ ‘° m ShortS nothin S eIse ' and 

farm. In the karoo grows a lmle hiH hobbled Icefoot towards the 

whichever way it h es one sniW h " ^ SCed ,S 3 4 'P rcm $ ed thorn s0 m '“ 
doring’ (devil thorn) it is a verv !(vf UP ' SardS '. A PP ro P r ' a,e ly called Puoel 
of the seed in tender feet though l 2 Solu,,on b y Nature to ensure spread 
particularly as Bill decided thi. Cannot reca " *hat we were so philosophical 

sheep - alter all that patient sittin2f S T ' &ht lim0 t0 chase a ^ 

*<« reprimanded?. But with IV ^ " ' W boa * and 8 co 'd swim how could he 

were brnhunurded and cheeSriL P r. S bCm o\er, one tool laisevi, wc 

\pc quite clohe to 4 bank" - “ThaniV' K clKU, nstancts. “Va, we were lucky 10 

l.cl.r • "here he wi0l > ou P>»Hcd Bill out. Dave and the line 
















klM'p t» 


^ l ur l und don't look nl sheep!" - ‘With a hit of luck %he Oh* 
| . ,| )C n jght" After an hour wc were glad to see a group of the 

. s m>un d a lire with a welcome mug of coffee arid some floor 
0 s d \w was spread to doss down. We didn’t manage to get alt the 
>r >JjT f ce t hut we slept reasonably well. 12 miles total l f 27. My 
, i i \\ c were about a sixth of the way down the river. 

ir\ 


^ Mk ^j ra pids through the ‘Colesberg Kloofs’ are now of historic 
nce t | ie building of the P.K Le Roux dam. Along here the bed of the 
' bculJi buried in silt and no longer is there a rush of cataract, a chatter 
boulders, hissing and splashing of enlivened water. All the river’s 
md forms, potholes, arches, weirs of dolerite and cut channels, and 
magnificent willow trees and exposed silty flood banks, no more, 
me future time the Gariep (the Bushman name) will break through 
man-made barriers in one gigantic release of many years of stored 
: d rush tumultously all the way down taking everything with it. 


oilman assumed his Baas’ permission and after an early cup of coffee in 
e r ming he got together a span of ‘boys’ and some ropes and we went 
n to the river in a lorry. With relief the canoe was still there lying further 
down n the water wedged against the rock. ‘It was slightly unpleasant 
battling out to the boat in the cold water on an empty stomach and 
c. sappointing to find that the ‘flea-bags’ had gone but it was a relief to us 
both that the canoe was still there. It was very difficult to work out there in 
the current up to one’s stomach forcing the legs and feet off the bottom. I 
managed to twist a wire ring around the flat iron in the centre of the canoe 
tmd tied the rope through that. Dave then crossed over on the rope with a wire 
me and tied that onto the prow bracket. We then clipped David’s rucsac onto 
- wire with a karabiner - containing camera, PO book, 15 pounds, first aid 
--- and the men on the bank pulled it safely to shore. It was no use trying the 
' wa Y to get my pack out. We crossed on the big rope and we then tried to 
her off. We tried three times. Each time the rope broke and each time one 

of us went back to tie it. 


b ~ ^ lUi a bandoned the rescue attempt temporarily and got a lift into 
]( ^ J In the dorp we found Mnr Van Veeren the farmer who turned out 
mtreinely helpful. It was arranged that his brother would go out in the 
1 ^ J<) pull it out. Dave and I bought a pair of ‘tackies (gym shov..s\ 

\ ( r . ;U ,crs > and a badly needed lunch at the hotel. At the farm some \uu 
() ec1e( ^ ari( l back at the river we both waded out again to fasten it 
hj| n,', 1 ,) ' ' ,lie J CC P took up the strain and twice the wire broke with a clang 
- nC luck y pulled clear in one piece and, hall submeiged. was 
/ " n '• y'it ' 1 1,1(1 U,) l * le ^ )ank - hi typical Afrikaaner hospitality Danie \ an 
Urv ^ . u ** rcc use of the house as his bu lint «• in tow n was not finished. 

^ ( loMKfw I Iil _ _Kiwi Ktorn OUt 


osseij, I he hnltnm ainidshin* 







v I (-(I we thought. We hull lost estimated 50 
,i f n but m » ".ok "'" Ul '"V; 1 :;' baas (20). hoot* (4). ' tackles’ nr if I 

...l . i|,o cradle (u). oul • 

(VHiftifo wi'iln oi km * 

n\y clothes h«K (M» 

. ;,h these hospitable boors while wc worked on the canoe 

\mc days passe.! with - rncntcr w ho did a first class job of 

" l,h ,hc asS,a,a,,cc a C ° A ° re p or ter visited and took a photo of the repair 
—* »’ c brokc " tranK 0 1 C a older of letters and paper articles of 

,h S and later adventures. Included in this is a otter to my father from the, 
farm - Lemoenfontein, addressed to Dad alone because my mother was then 

in England for two months. 


Lemoenfontein 
Sunday 14 th June 1953 


Dear Dad, 

We have eventually finished the canoe and I think it is probably in better condition than 
when we started. Thank you very much for ringing up. It was good to hear you all over the 
'phone and the exchange were generous with the 3 minutes. 

It is jolly good of JM to send up his fleabag. 1 have just remembered that there is that red one 
we bought in a sale. I hope that one is sent up instead because JM s is such a good one If 
JM s is sent then please send the other to Prieska and I will send back JM's. I lost some 


valuable clothes and those nice car tyre boots but those things are easily replaced. We have 
enough clothes and tackies are sufficing for footwear. It is a pity about the cradle which 
perfectly made but by cunning arrangment of a nylon line at each end we can lead the 
canoe through bad places and a sheer drop of a few feet never involves much carrying. From 
Aliwal we have only taken the canoe out four times in spite of what the papers reported, SO / 

W 'l Y,° u w can sure that we will leave tomorrow well supplied with meat, 

workman ^ie kTh ** expectin % a baby next week yet she never stops once from 

rugger for Petrusvill" housework etc. Yesterday David was roped in to play 

Jota of forwards'lliev f'T 8 “ ,hey . Wre shirl °f a m »8- Luckily they had their 
»eek a man was killed on “hat fild 'Zd VjfJ ' ree { runnin * “Cross the centre. Lust 

the whole team must he worth close on a mdr^ “ W * tslimaU<i ,hul 

around here pays up to 10 000 nrmnP ■ pounds as the ' sk aapboer ’ (sheef firmer) 

morgen is now worth 50,000 pounds ' °'" C ^ ° ° nd ° medium Sized farm of 5.000 

After the rugger we went with the V. Veerone i i , 

a hekydraai’ (accordion songs and dance) l T brothers J ann where we were roped m to 
midnight and then wound down to a plate / ^ Warmin 8 U P to a climax at around 

drive their new Packards home to their re ° l ° S ° btr tbe boers up * nou * fl t0 

ones with the exception of Mev vd V e ^ >ective f arms ' lhe two englishmen were the onl\ 

brandies ojfered when 1 discovered I had seer a I °' 1 1 ° nly ri 'fused the double 

with neat brandy. 1 * p 1 “ a large trophy cup on a mantlepwee 

We expect to launch away again tomorr 

Thursday / hope everyone is well in the !)»*„ *° ^ ran Sd' Fiver ( the station) Sv 

Lots of love . Peter lery Minify and please give love to Ruth 1 * 


Yuth WH the much loved mid buxom coloured sc 


U ml w,l ° ,uul wiili us the pievlous 10 






physically Strong US thr*y werr hospitable and Lind to 
r ' vM v (> | their own deemed equality at any rate ( *errit Van 

‘ N °* t that he could hold the weight of a jeep off one wheel while 
. ,m,rd David survived the rugby and news of our re-Var* on 

v 1. 


N v heel " 


age 


w 


t downstream with advanced promises of help 


, dIvors cap and an old tweed jacket as he waved us off at Havenga 
" ° 'n " van die beste seuns and kyk dardie witwater mooi nou ' (All the 

h . . _ : a , ,„oin 




,'ct ano 


Nva tch those rapids well). 


,;h June, is missing from the diary but we made about 21 miles to 

,, the Bloemendahls where it was arranged we should stay. From 

11 tn Oranee River Bridge where we expected to find mail The 
was 11 lu vlu & . , . . , , -, 

none 0 f its karoo character with narrow deep channels and rapids 
pm we were held up by ‘extremely bad rapids going through narrow 
1 2 q t0 25 feet wide’. We left the boat and walked fast for an hour and 
get the post before it closed - letters from the families and Liza. In 
■ -rn a Mnr Naude took us back to his farm promising help around the 

r• n the morning. 


his word he took three labourers and we found the boat where v. e 
drawn it up and four men carried it some 440 yards around to pi^cio 
er More shutes were ahead that day and one paddle was broken. We 
reached the railway bridge mid afternoon and the station master turned his 
sailed hand to repairing the broken paddle! The canoe was already leading 
badly again so we turned her over on camping heated up some birumen ar c 
spread it along the keels. What comfort JM’s bag was, collected at the PO 
vesterday. 15 miles and todate 248 (from Aliwal). 


Ahat a handyman that Station Master - not content with repairing the broken 
--Le he had been up and made two new paddles which he proudly brought 
- in the morning as we stirred the porridge. The river dwellers were earn 
everyone keen to do their bit. Never before had they seen a boat come 
1 h was an adventure to be part of. 

i If- 

We ^ lat * bypassed Hopetown and expected to get easy river through to 
kl^{, aS Where lhe Vaal joined. But for three days we negotiated confined 
bad a j na,row nalu rally dammed river and sudden waterfalls. On the 20th ^e 
U-f(, re ^ waterfall where luckily we caught a backwater and oankeo. 

° Ver an( ^ P orta ging around. Also we passed through the 
hi. flV( f ( lanne i of ten feet only between confined black rook sides l atet 
Kuching a W ° U ^ w ‘ ( ^ en to three miles or so in confused islands but hwe* 
I"'' 1 l!)ii;nj m ^ 0,1 e ' l i lcr s i ( l e must have been metres deep and it boded m 
'•ght minor rapids were sin me swampmg l! 









, llllt(lllY On Sunday 21«t I twoke l«te at 0800 Md 

it w * I. i | ) mill's tnw an J' 
o\ ci^pilI N' i dm ’* m r f 

D^NO hftd llltldy N'rtdl' rt 

. Ihroush seems endless. All day it was a 
The rocky gorge that the river runs tnr z ^ a a , the end of jt We 

case of pai Idling along a dammei "11 wc wa | ke( ] two miles to an old 
'lined' about 5 and shot 6 today. er we discovered our whereabouts 

'arm house but no-one was at home- wit h a huge log fire 50 yards 

- halfway from Hopetoun to oug • ■ progress was made next day 

from a 3ft waterfall. 15 miles todate ™ c|earing the kloofs at 

covering 20 miles with (> ra P' s in d we enjoyed straight flowing 

water. For supper I made bread in the asnes, we ici 
fire to burn all night. 20 miles total 315. 


In the morning the innocent looking gray ash of the caught David by 
surprise. He walked across it and burnt his toes badly. Bill looked 
sympathetically as he had done the same thing and learnt a lesson. He was in 
pain rowing on to Douglas bridge which we reached at 11.00 after an easy 
stretch of river. We met Mnr Van Der Merwe expecting us and had arranged 
everything for us. He took us into the dorp where we were treated to lunch at 
the hotel and then out to the Symond’s farm where we were to be their guests. 


Their irrigation scheme was impressive. He owned three Dalmatians which 
played with Bill. She, determined that we should not run short on tobacco 
gave us 200 cigarettes besides 50 eggs as we got away on the morning of the 
24th. It was 12 miles to the confluence of the Vaal where the river telegraph 
had alerted Mr and Mrs Sapper to expect us. We shot through three rapids and 
reached the junction after dark. The canoe was now leaking badly again. As 
we were so kindly received by the Sappers and their son, James, of our own 
age, we arranged a stopover to waterproof the canoe and enjoy their 
hospitality. 


James Sapper took the mule cart down to fetch up the canoe in the morning 
which we worked on with bostik glue and bitumen. He then took us to see 
some very interesting Bushmen paintings. We again worked on the boat after 
supper, enjoyed their company and after saying ‘goodnight’ wrote several 
letters until 2.00 in the morning. 


J went to sleep thinking about the Bushmen who had occupied these middle 
reaches of the Orange river until driven out by the advancing boer farmers on< 
hundred years previously. Ten years later we were to meet them in thei 
original wild state in the central Kalahari to which they alone could adapt .me 
lead a precarious existence in a terrain that had defeated even the trekboer 
(O, lack of surface water. But they left their painting, of hunting scene 
behind them on the walls of caves where they had lived. In the sand of th 
cave floor could be found beads of ostrich egg and small worked flints 





if 0 * 

tret*. 


I* A ttaUf in 17 f M) hml tl#« lurml w*f ftgfMrt«t 

, * ,s# | M%tern ( ape The Bushmen hml rAnged th««»« Itndt for 

hev«x! memory and here were boars ruling up in Advance 
waggons with herds of sheep and cattle, shooting and 
' ime Cattle and sheep became the rightful prey of the 

‘ cf y poisoned arrows were loosed on the boers In response 
risight or if captured alive, domesticated as herders and 
. moncolian look of some coloured labourers along the 
B . hrr en ancestry. John Barrow, surveyor and explorer in the 
| f a:er tc become a founder of the RGS and a baronet, played a 
* ^ foe river upstream of here in connection with the 

* ties^ 2 - In 1797 he was appointed secretary to the Governor 
. .j- e Cape. He sent Barrow to make a better map of the 
. —ovince up to the river. He took with him some local boer 
. the area and enjoined them to make peaceful contact with 
1 ^ on iy fire if fired upon. Approaching the river past the kop 
cciesberg is today, and going through a detilc, they saw ahead 
- ters of a band. Too late'the boers opened fire. In spite of this 
2 ordered a cease fire, managed to entice the little people down 
tc. :: which they had fled with signs of friendliness and offerings 
There w as much parley and thanks to some interpretei 
^ : f : hev desisted from stealing cattle and came unarmed to 

they would be treated fairly and given sheep. He himself had 
' cr.ee ; :t' the eskimo in Greenland and could evidently understand 
ate these cultures and would there might have been many more 
" tr. this frontier. G.A. Farini described meeting Bushmen on his 
" g' the Kalahari in 1S86 skirting the Schurve mountains noith ot 
: ' rot There may have been some still on the lower Orange River in the 
t tett tr.t of rie Great Bend at that time because as late as 1931 a band 
'*ere -r.lackily discovered in the Aurus mountains ot the Speucgcbiu 
v -te Treat bend by a police sergeant named \ an Zyl. He airested 17 
- ' "et ar t cr.iidren for murdering a hottentot. Ihe suspects were put on 
^ g eight months hard labour. The others were put to work on 
' Pr-cr,:^. after the rains they all made their escape back into the 

' - children of nature could never comply with europcan law and 
into this new society but thankfully the survivors ate now 
' to tad traditional lives in the Gemsbok National l\uk ot the 

' T ' C 

c-r.i m the Central Kalahari Reserve. 

i f > - i. 


, X 


■ . f to Prieska were among the best tor progress on the ||ul 

//. " '-<*noed. The geology must have been softer shale uxks that 

- t itttwler shallow rapids but none of the volcanic rock dams and 

* ' J ^ 

** * 4 '" 1 ' 1 by 0 A Fanni (P»p«r given to the RUS March Hth 1*8^ 

' '"wnpiM Ufc.ioft 
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. . thp , ul( | c( | water of the Vaal that nearly doubler) 

witei falls Ol course wo hnd . ^ c d somc 200 to 300 yards wide. 

ihe volume ami the nver inn m 11 *'* runn j ng tributaries at this winter 
now on we would ge< no 1 ha runnmg ^ ^ ^ 

season* only abstraction tor lrrigati 

Buchuberg darn. 

a . • A .e fnr civ miles as far as Katlani in his kayak type 

James Sopper accompanied us lor six mu , 

,, i j i , i, 0 „ A nnnP further w th us and we were sorry to lose 
canoe. He would love to have gone runner , 

his company. The rest in their company had done us good ‘hough ave s foot 
was troubling him still from the bum. For two days we had headwind and 
splashing waves and it was cold in the overcast weather and wind. At night 
we had hard frosts that froze water left in the cans and gave a skim of ice on 
the margins of the banks. On Monday 29th June a very hospitable afrikaans 
farmer, Mnr Lubbe, at Sakdrift, gave us a lunch and a dozen cartridges for the 
12-bore on short acquaintance. We went on to make 25 miles and repeated 
this distance on the next two days also. 

Wednesday, 1st July 1953 

It was cold this morning with ice along the river’s edge and thick ice in the 
billies as we got away early but saw guinea fowl and spent some time 
shooting as we were out of meat. Later we saw an otter swimming looking 
veiy much like a large black snake as it swam porpoise-like through the water 
- a possible explanation for the ‘Great Snake ’? We are camping in an 
excellent spot with good firewood. 25 miles total 446. 

As we zipped up our bags and Bill’s bullet-shaped head pushed into the 
crook of my knees for warmth I stretched out one hand to fondle his ears. 
‘You keep watch for the ‘Great Snake, Bill, and don’t let him in your bag, 
Dave! . He s too used to the green sheets of Maselsfontein” said Dave, 
laughing. Bill shivered and pricked his ears with that low half growl half 
whine which acknowledged the myriad of little night noises from frogs to 
floating flotsam to small game or even a leopard, beyond the firelight His tail 
thumped a response as I thought about this river legend like theYoch Ness 
monster. Sightings of the Great Snake had been made in the river below 
Upington but that was no reason why it should not swim upstream. L.G. 
Green collated the stories from his various visits to points on the river 15 He 
writes that he has now gathered so much evidence from reliable people that he 
believes the Great Snake ,s something more than legend. In 1899 a Mr. G.A. 
Kmnear was taking some sheep and goats across the river at Umneton in a 
flat-bottomed ferry boat. He was ten yards from the bank when “the head of a 
monstrous serpent emerged from the stream. The head in which were set two 
large blinking eyes was from 7 to 8 inches wide and 8 tn in l ] % * YY 

reared out of the water which could only hav-he k ° f ^ b ° d> ' 

length.... Hendrick the boatman was terror- 

holding the goats were screaming in their fear” a ,k * he ° ther iwtlve '' 

b ineir tear . Another witness was Fred 


'’ibid pp 126-128 





,ke water riUI imt 


We kft the canoe on this small islanJ when 











1 * 


'' 1 "' ,sas - . „ llployea „ y Cornell had s«*n th, 

numerous occasions and cla.mcd ,1 was immune to bullets A P lla 

n,SSKin fa ' h , er " olf reported that the Hottentots complained that a Jat 

s ,\kc was taking their stock. A large serpent was seen near Sendelincf ~ Drift 

bv a prospector named Hayes in 1929 and near the mouth of the river by a 

s K'pherd in evidence collected by a police sergeant the same year. “Alright 

:.v come on in, its wanner and safer here”, I murmured unzipping the top of 

t e bag. Safer too from scorpions and spiders having the bag cover zipped up. 


\t n : ieska the Reverend Clucas kindly put a room at our disposal while we 
iccted and sorted mail and parcels from home and the Needhams. A new 
cradle had been made and sent up by rail. It was heavy and a bit too wide but 
were very grateful for the trouble taken. A tin of biscuits and .22 
a r munition were gratefully received. The news of our arrival spread quite 
rapidly. We had an invitation to dinner with the Burmeisters and next 
r orning were visited by a reporter. In exchange for a report we used his car 
for shopping and to find a carpenter to repair the oars and rollocks. A second 
night out followed with Mr and Mrs Van der Byl so it was late again when we 
returned to our room at the rectory to write letters back home. 


ur various hosts saw us off on Saturday 4th July. We had been forewarned 
)out difficulties in the Pieska / Upington stretch but this day was easy going 
though the course ran between mountains and kloofs and where we camped 
200 ft cliff rose perpendicularly a few yards from a narrow flood bank o 
ees. We did 15 miles and 20 the next day shooting four rapids and still going 
ir °ugh mountain gorges. Total 496. We noticed the diminishing v0 
,e Over next day as we scraped through some shallow reef rapi s an * 
op every two hours to bale out the boat. We were making or es 
one with an introduction to Mr and Mrs Cambell, he the c u ma jj e 

* ve us a wonderful reception, the first time anyone had ca e in 
r ornised to make the canoe absolutely water-tight. 1 e ? , boat in his 
■other rest day was spent while a qualified mine carpenter a gjjj h a j 

'orkshop and we were shown around the workings an wr t ^ e ‘fetch’ 

;,,ie training and has now learnt the following - slt wa . t so mething 

' ’ }i ‘boat’ ‘down’ ‘up’ ‘outside’ - that is to say prov ^ ^ hears 

' /J ng does not catch his attention in which case »c c an j July 

^"miand ‘fetch’. The canoe was finished neX r . but w e were not to 
, |m:, 1 empty looking for leaks which did not a PP uU ^ ^ trip on the 
>,r/ aw **y because in the evening we gave Mary ' eV(?r yonc 

'•d she joined us for supper at the Cftnip 0 ^ 







'// 


nil 


V kind in W'c-lcrt- 'H 


• , lcc( | wherever we »«op down thn 

"" r | ,,ff next morning Mf 


„ wonderful «n<i 


Nvn rx,-epi«on«"> " c 1IS a , hi( |,|j n g us farewell. “On-, is 

o, hospiWlHy- 1 ^* , h j ban k hooting and bidding ^ ^ w3y „ The 

x /irv followed • track dc . mC cting an P netting wider and 

* by ,he 'TSSSL *» 

rhor *«* beginning to •- for tw0 hours after never see again 

deep. Pave rowed and 1 P a «" of thes e people we may 
glinting on the water, an 20 miles Tota 

whose lives we had touched and they 

. Buc huberg dam to reach the dam 
We had a long paddle of 12 miles up man -made obstruction on the 

wall in the evening. This was t bui ] t at various places. But this 

river at the time although there sluice gates. Only one of 

dam was 22 ft high and 600 yar ® (cubic feet of water per second), 

these was open letting through 13 through was at his discretion 

Th, volume tot to Supetintode". «»«'« ®'»“ 8 „„„ upstream 

depending on informatton received of floods coming 
and demands from the settlements downstream for .‘^°” de 
him about this because clearly our success depended on an adequate supp ) 
and more rains would not be forthcoming this winter. From now on were 
stretches of braided channel and it was all desert and evaporation. Since the 
Buchuberg dam had been built information on the river’s flow could be 
accurately gauged. The Orange has perhaps the greatest range of regime of 
any river in the world. In the floods of 1925 the discharge here measured 
500,000 cusecs and a local tradition has it that in 1860 the flood waters were 
20 to 25 feet higher. The variations are far greater and more sudden than on 
the Zambesi. According to Edward Rashleigh 16 the flow on November 20th 
1933 was almost at zero. By the 2nd December it had risen to 140,000 cusecs; 
in the middle of December it had dropped to 16,000 cusecs and by January 
10th 1934 it peaked at 263,000 cusecs. The dam was the first to try to even 
out the flow downstream but anything over 75,000 cusecs soon filled it and 
besides all the sluice gates being opened the floods would spill 


over. 


He said he would remember us for the next two months as he let through the 

precious water. We made only 8 miles next day negotiating through = rockv 

channels and one we.r that needed a portage. Bill fell off untied in a tricky 

place but managed to swtm back alright. Then on Sunday 12th Julv we 

entered our first island paradise stretch. Beautiful it was certainly as the riv er 
divided into channels separating lush y dS ine rner 

monkeys and baboons. But the consequence of the A’ W ‘ th birdlife - 

flow was decreased and rapids were shallow and rocky" Zt “ 

occasion for some adrenalin and alarm ac u , ' Th t nighl was 111 
vegetation. "hat else was lurking in the 


''Among Hit Waterfalls of the World by Jurrolds, Ldn 1935 


I. Jlft 


x i 

Hi 


,,jj in tin- ditrk on the canoe when out of the silent river w 
.Until noise as of exhalation of air. Whether it was an otter or 
but certainly it was alarming. We camped near a huge p,le of 
a nd set it alight. The flames must have risen to JO feet 

K\ht. 15 miles total 556. 


;0 miles on the morrow, Bill again falling overboard when we hit a 
. On the 16th July was Dave’s birthday (19 years old). My meagre 
was a packet of biscuits and a slab of chocolate. We were in fact out 
.: and cooking ‘vetcookies’ only. We did 20 miles tho’ the river was 
• i rocks and much damage was sustained. Our estimated postion was 2 
. . -m Karos and 30 from Upington. Total 636. 

1 1 i ^ *■ 

N s we lunched with Mnr and Mevrou Du Plessis who also gave us 
bread. I ‘phoned through to Senator Butler at Louisvale Farm near 
n to make contact as he had invited us to visit long since. (It was he in 
had sincerely dismissed the venture as crazy but was not one to deny 
assistance). A tricky rapid just before dark nearly caused an upset. Dave 
ff and lost a paddle. I managed to steer on with the oars. The next day 
as another arduous one making only 10 miles as the river did crazy winds 
agh myriads of streams and rocky islands. We rescued a goat stranded on 

- rock in mid stream. The boat leaked badly now. We came to a weir leading 

sr off on both sides into canals which had to be negotiated. An aeroplane 
o;m Upington came looking for us, spotted us and waved as we were getting 

- xnd the weir. Total 656 miles. 

we cached Upington next day in the evening, 19th July, after 1- miles of 
^ Vlded ri ver, islands and rocks. James Butler collected us from the bank b> 
r Uge leaving the canoe tied up and took us to the farm Louis's ale tor a 
;" r ; dlous clean-up and meal. We had done 668 miles from Aliwal No , 
,;rJ the Karoo with its dolerite kloofs and shale rapids and were now into 
^ r ‘ite basement complex of old Gondwanaland w ith its s ^ 
AJ,,0W Crests. The character of the river was changing and ^ 
],) come. We were over half way and had to reach the ukui 

• catch the boat to England. 






The A ugh rabies Falls on the Gariep 

We spent four days at Louisvale farm the'fam! 

completely re-bitumemsed bottom ’ an J R . y vn e cke the manager. I went out 
James Butler, about our age, and Wouter Reynecke ® , , f 

after euineafowl a couple of times. David enjoyed riding one of the 

horses. We enjoyed the contrast from the river routine and comforts of beds. 

Some reporters drove up from Cape Town but got scant information as we 

preferred not to publicise our exploit as too often hazards were exaggerated 

and caused concern to family and friends, whirlpools that would suck the boat 

down or canyons impossible to climb out of. We made no mention of The 

Great Snake. 

Senator Butler, whose farm this was, had kindly acted as an influential 
ambassador on our behalf with Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, President of De 
Beers Consolidated Diamonds, and the only man who could give us 
permission to do the passage through the final 100 miles or so of the 
Sperregebiet’. While staying here news came through that this was 
approved. With no thought of discretion as to whose hands my flippant 
remar might get into considering the underworld characters like Scott who 

were retained ,n the Deane* I wrote back saying that we were delighted with 
this news and would now be able to collect a whol P aengntea ™ 

make a secrete cache of them There «« ^ ea P oF diamonds and 

and I do wonder 45 years o„ wfcbjm 5 “ SSKtl0 “ ° f '°"Su« in cheek 
might, as many had done before us. * parents faintly believed that we 

Wouter Reynecke kindly loaded up the can™. u- . I 1 

the bottom of the Friersdale Falls a raniH tk , C P' C ^' U P and took us to 
distance, ihese Jails are named after a Panaa- r ° FS sorne 30 feet in a short 
island Friersdale which this pioneer transform"! Settler Called as is the 
scheme around 1880. He gave hospitality Z r 3 product 've irrigation 
U,w '• Kalahan expedition, hi the orchard A ' F#r ‘ ni at ,he time of the 

bananas, tigs, peaches. 


'/V 


- 


it! 


I pott* itnil vino* »u\(l he irriuutrd Hold* of wh»*;n lh*i riv^r 

I , n n ninrow section with roc ky walla. 


the 


\d 


,,,t thrtt we missed out the widest and perhaps wildest section 
( p r standpoint of myriads of islands and streams. It is 7 

*1 l'ttt OH. . ,_,_, A _ A _._ A , 

m 


xrt> otrc 


Ih'Iow Cannon Island and twenty main streams are plotted on 
I *' j 0 sU rvcy. With only 1000 cusecs of water in total and many 
>, \n shown on the map we may indeed have got stuck here in 
' s nation. Cannon Island itself is the largest, nine miles long 
'■ 1 ' C ‘\|-‘extremely rich fertile silty soil. In 1926 it was taken over 
H ’^rising land-hungry boers against government policy as it was 
v C! , ;'Y h0> cleared the tangle of willows, mimosas and wild olives, 

‘ J^j r U p S tream and led the water down a canal into irrigation 
1 c soon raising a variety of crops for a self-sufficient harvest, 
'he law and they were ordered to leave by the local magistrate. 
u s a ; jo so and declared themselves an independent republic. The 

rCtU1> f Lands, one Piet Grobbler, came up in 1928 to see for himself this 
sler .° com munity and adjudicate. The government had spent lots of 
^Wishing small communities on the river, building weirs and giving 
vet here these people had done it alone with no subsidies. Their 
A ;. n appealed to him and he promised a case for title to the land which 
abom and a school was built for the children, thatched bnck houses 
re-laced the mud and wattle dwellings, the settlement really prospered even 
■y-iueh the depression of the early ‘30s and the population rose to some 1000 
souls" Then the river came down in that fearful flood of 19o4 that t e 
Buchuberg dam could do little to stop. The settlers climbed trees and gathered 
around the church on the highest ground watching all their homes an 
cultivation washed away, singing hymns and praying for deliverance. Denys 
Reitz did a flight over the flooded river then and perhaps it was he who 
organised a food drop by the SA Air Force over the next few days to the 
stricken marooned population. 


was in this area too that the engineer A.A. Anderson settled a while during 
• 25 years of odyssey in a wagon starting in 1860 when he really wante to 
aWi *y from the bustle of life in Walvis Bay. His book ‘Twenty five years 
' A agon must make fascinating reading but of interest to our boat journey 
information by Green 17 that he built a corral type of boat o wi ows 
;;: v ' rwJ with Skins and ballasted with rocks with a mast and lug sail and 
" iat this was the first boat to sail on the Orange river . He used i or 
i,., t 7 i’otween islands where he found superb contentment shooting or 

,; U , liin k and fishing. “So enjoyable was the life, the daily sail on the 
Ul ^ u,l( ler the overhanging trees as the boat floated i|iuet > 


... 

/ V, 
Wilt, 


"“fv .IT* 6 * 

" Wcic 


* ()Ur previous accounts of boats built 
'‘"••tiled tor sheer pleasure as Anderson’s. 


to cross the rivet 


but perhaps none did 















umic current; that 1 dootded to waste three or four months on .»• bank... A 
life in the desert with all its drawbacks, Is certainly most charming for there, 
the mind can have unlimited action”. However the river woke him out of his 
reverie one day when it rose 30 feet in two hours while his oxen were grazing 
on an island. Herd boys and cattle had to swim for their lives landing a mile 

and a half downstream. 


Next day (July 26th) wc reached Kakamas and made camp on a grassy island 
soon after midday. Bill was left in charge of the camp with a very firm SIT 
and STAY!” whilst Dave and I crossed the stream and walked into the dorp to 
find Mr A.B. Collins to whom we had an introduction for advice concerning a 
landing point above the Aughrabies only 25 miles downstream. We arranged 
to canoe down to with a few miles of the falls and see Mnr Du Plessis at 
Omdraai farm. 4 miles Total 733. 


Monday 27th July 1953 

We camped last night on an island and canoed across again this morning to 
go up to the dorp. We had two new rowlocks made, had a haircut, bought 
supplies and were given meat and oranges. The post came at 2.30 with mail 
and a parcel of 2 paddles at the station. We left at 4.00 pm and canoed 3 
miles down towards the falls. We are sleeping again on a very nice grassy 
island with a practically full moon making wonderful lights on the river. 3 
miles total 736. 


On the 28th we did 14 miles, much of it walking the boat through rocky 
shallows in very cold water and a chilly wind. But again we found the 
immense pleasure of a little grass-covered island with trees somewhere near 
the end of Perde island for the night stop. A warm fire, a braai, an amicable 
agreement as to whose bag Bill should warm and the bruises of the rocks 
were soon forgotten in sleep. 

Next day we reached the farm, Omdraai, on the north bank, after a couple of 
hours paddling and were invited by Mevrou Du Plessis to lunch. There were 
three brothers on the farm of which one was away in Cape Town. Dirk and 
his brother said we were invited to stay as long as we liked to see the falls and 
would help us to lift the canoe around the canyon. We were made most 
welcome. 1 his was perhaps the highlight of the whole trip so dramatic was 
the Aughrabies and exciting the events of the three days. My own diary' is a 
bit bland but 1 give it before quoting the impressions of previous explorers 
But first, with reference to the sketch map found on page 125 of Rashleigh’s 
‘Among the Waterfalls of the World’ which 1 reproduce here with added 
notation, the farm Omdraai was on the north bank a couple of miles upstream 
and since the river was now at very low water it was possible to get the pick 
up to the north bank opposite Corro island and walk dry shod across tvsv> 
flood channels that pass around the main fall on the north side It will be 























, ,l^t m m>rn\nl to high Mow of water the main falls hurl b'#*n 
,. , lAi rpt by powerful swimmers, whether approached from th' 
\ |b t hf whole width of the river including the islands bemj4 iome 
» ,< xtU't recounting our own visit ! will briefly mention othen 

•’ ... r « i 


• \ix 


of which were far more dramatic or fatal. 

,cnees souu 


x jy 29th July 1953 

'ken after lunch to within a mile of the Aughrabies (the hottentot 
; /,v piace of noise’) from where we walked to the canyon and falls. 
m jking the falls impossible to see in summer were now almost 
■ ‘‘ walked easily to the brink of the canyon. 

xt inordinary experience to see the falls for the first time. The scale 
r * /V j s } nl %e making the falls look small although in actual fact they 

to a huge rectangular canyon with 150’ deep water in it, we were 
an on, 500’ of concave to sheer granite continues down for 11 

*v. * 


i / started at the brink of the fall inspecting that and then found other 
joints further down. We took several photos and then went to see 
the prospect of climbing down to get photos from below. There were 
abilities both being narrow gorges on the north side cutting down 
.- . . . canyon about a third mile below the falls. As it was late we decided 

■ with ropes in the morning. 

. arriving back at the farm and about to have a bath the news came in that 
. local leopard that lately had been killing sheep in the neighbourhood had 
been cornered in a kopjie. So we piled into the lorry with the guns an race 
against daylight to the mountains where they had surrounded this kopjie wit 
fires. We were unsuccessful in finding it that night so sat up and do~e esi e 
one of the fires to wait until morning. 5 miles total 755. 


Thursday 30th July 1953 , 

4 yesterday was interesting today was moreso. Spoor proved that t e e0 P 

'^ad escaped in the night so we abandoned that hunt. Dave an got - 
1 °Pe and set about finding a way down the canyon to the water s ec S 
ri’o. ed very promising and by lunch time we had fixed the necessary 
v - and left them to return in the afternoon. We came back wit tw o 
lubes (tbe buoyancy tubes off the boat) and the camera. e c im 
if j oul hour using in two difficult places fixed ropes we mana S ' 

\ He al ‘he water's edge). The granite blocks in the canyon were S 
l ma pHed to find a way through them and up the side of the ma ‘ n • j 
«»> yards of the falls From there on the sides 
r pendicular. We then undressed and climbed into 0* ‘ 

j "«•'« Paddled another 150 yards nearer She water wasjery 
' ' "early g„, cramp. The camera was on a belt arounc m\ 


f »l(J 




M l| 


'""Icrvtajtd loi al m> ut (i miles witli smooth ik*ju vuticwl 










, walcr was becoming choppy and / 

■’> " impossible to go nearer bet oust ^ y a //. s / 00 A/«g up and 

doubt whether a photo would com *° c a hlt wel . The Aughrabies 

oeo looking down the canyon he c “ mc a g , aw>// We are not sure 
strikes me as a most wonderful place « j£ r , dfm >, thlnk so 

whether photos have ever been taken ft 
so 1 hope ours will come out. A most wonderful day. 

In fact the ones taken by me did not come out, whether due to the camera 
setting wet or my inexpert manipulation I do not know, but one did come out 
showing me in a car tube taken by Dave from the bank. No ment.on .s made 
of fatigue due to the previous night sitting up next to a fire trying to hold a 
leopard at bay, and the exertions of the day following but such is the adrenalin 
and energy of youth. Bill spent the night out with us but had no sleeping bag 
to get into. However he missed out on the climb down the canyon and was 
left at the farm to give me a reproachful look on our return. 


The next day we did relax with letter writing and preparing kit, and Dave 
played some records on their radiogram. Danie Du Plessis took us by lorry the 
following morning 11 miles down where a track descended into the deep 
valley. Ahead lay the wild river of the Richtersveld and the Great Bend. 


Before we leave Omdraai and the falls behind after nearly 45 years, during 
which time one might expect a 3-day visit by two boys and a dog to have been 
forgotten, I was delighted to receive an answer to a letter I wrote on 11th 
December 1998 thanking them and apologising that a whole working life had 
gone by and asking about any changes to the area. Dirk Du Plessis answered, 
now 85 years old ‘fit as a fiddle on one string’. We chatted on the ‘phone and 
good as his word he sent some photos of his vineyards, his pet camels and 
elands, some tourists at the falls showing the safety fence, and some leopards 
shot before the Nature Reserve was introduced. Bill would have been a 
morsel to a leopard and 1 can see now why he growled at night and sought 
refuge in a bag. If any chance comes about, while Dirk is still playing on one 
string, I hope to visit him again and see the changes that have come about 
besides take some quality photographs. But if I do, I will prefer to sleep out 
and feel the vibration of the thundering falls which has been going on for 
millenia of time eroding away a deep canyon in the most solid granite 
complex through past periods when the average rainfall of southern Africa 
was considerably more than at present and will go on as long as rain and 
snow fall on the Drakensberg mountains. This is a place which at any time of 
water is awesome and in flood times is a terrifying maelstrom of water and 
foam as if all the forces of nature were doing their damndest to terrify the 
spectator. 


Ity flood volume and scale it is by tar the biggest 
top giant* of the world in a table of comparison 


in Africa. It is among the 
done by Rushleigh in his 


,„i.K .'I <>>* wo,,lU in |*J1, 0f f „ 

d only the. m ^,, hiSlVSTSS 

•’ lV « ol "* 7 l "" cc * , '" <l maximum flood of UofL '* rtH 
hcuhl is 450-480* (depending on height of «2?T' J* 

cusec. (before . : . .v-'Z 

' Ml , <00,000 cusees. What particularly distinguish*- the A ? ! mm 

- of Ihe top of tho ™i„ fall, 

\ ^ water) whereas curtain falU lil^ y . 6t m 


— v,,,, 7 ?»ome Z\) yarrh wiH* r,,. 
I .Jto '*-• *« e !> WhCrCaS , CUrta ; n falls likc ‘he Victoria are | 53 4^J, 

, nil* alters the perspeettve from one of tranquil beauty to one ol 
power. In extreme flood of course the whole 3 mile wide valley h 
. a nd the canyon is filled from the end and both sides and there ar* 
s falls in all the tributary canyons such as the one we chose to climb 
\ great flood on the Thames at Teddington is by comparison some 
usees or 25 times less in volume. 

dent at Oxford a few months later, I was browsing in Blackwell's 
p on Broad Street and came across Rashleigh’s book. Besides 
! the main known waterfalls of the world he devotes the best part of 

- - to the Aughrabies in a thoroughly researched and interesting/. 
;ed story. He was indeed very lucky to escape with his life and owes 
Ben Nel, farmer at Rooipad farm on the south bank and an extreme!;. 

2 dimmer. It was February 1934, a time of moderately high flow just 
:e: that great flood of 1934 that destroyed the settlers work on Cannon 

. -t: Ben Nel knew all the islands which were within his farm and was 
i-'-r.g as a guide to Edward Rashleigh in a bid to swim the channels and get 

- - - image point on the north side of the canyon - probably the same one that 

md I approached so easily at low water from the north side. The main 
of the flow, some 10,000 to 12,000 cusecs was passing down the channel 

- te north side of Groot Island in a succession of deep and strong rapids, it 
-- some 40 to 50 yards across. In spite of his apprehension that the entra..w» 

' “ of the narrow gullies, that accelerated the waters over the precipice, ia> 

' • seme 160 yards below this point, Ben Nel, with Rashleigh’s camera and 
ed around his hat plunged in and crossed after a stiff struggle. Ti 
,' V ‘ Rai hleigh, “ I plunged in and followed him; but when I was almost 
/ - eeing indeed within two yards of still water on the other side 
■' '■‘•ept back by some eddy into midstream again and '- arne p 

- ' towards the entrance to the gully. For a moment or two 1 

The velocity and depth of the current was great and I seemed 
•. : r,e>5 get out Of it. Luckily, about 100 yards lower down two smal 
; j 4 ! td of the torrent towards the bank from which we had > 

Asperate effort to get to them, and succ d finally [ tf p 
. ‘he two and hauling myself onto it. There were still 

r * '4 swirling water between me and the bank. 









with some concern, shouted 
M- Ncl who ha.1 waU hr,I these P ro ‘ ^‘'^■nted my hearing a word he said, 
a, VSS10 me, but the roar ol the wnl.-i* I n , may say | felt entirely m 

lVn, signing me to stay where WHS ’ | mac | e towards me. For a few 

agreement. In* pluckily ph"'K cl ,lg ‘ • . jown made me fear that he 
moments the speed with which ic was jne( j the rock and joined me 

«ould he swept past me. but even ua V’ 8 |ace j cou ld have made for, 

upon it It was, he then observed, qui L minute or two we again 

w "» «— ■* k (0 .h= b.n “w« bad originally 

plunged in together and managed to get 

started from." 


I love the understatements and the suppressed emotion. It must have been a 
close thing and we know from his other exploits that Ben e an is 

brother were incredibly courageous and strong swimmers. But so was 

Rashleigh courageous if not such a strong swimmer for in spite of this dance 
with death and the awful heat of the day he was not to be put off from their 
day's objective. They walked upstream through thick undergrowth and found 
a better crossing point, where with the aid of a log in Hottentot style they 
swam diagonally across with the current. He took several pictures from 
vantage points on the north side but in swimming back Ben Nell lost the 

camera! I am sure he was thankful to him however for his life. His chapter is 

well illustrated with photographs by others notably Mr P.C.B. Scott Hayward 
who with Mr Louis Kraft made a film of the falls that year. 


At the time of writing, and probably to the time of our visit in 1953, 
Rashleigh says that the only man to have seen the falls at a maximum flood 
was Mr Bertus Nel in 1925, like his brother a man of ‘exceptional physique 
and an extraordinarily strong swimmer’. To rescue some sheep from the 
islands he swam two miles from Rooipad farm to Klaas island to bring them 
to higher ground He spent the night on Klaas Island by the southern rim of 
the canyon near the falls. Next morning the flood had reached its peak He 
desenbed the scene as one that only the gods could have depicted The whole 
of the upper canyon was full to the brim, with the racinc flnnH „ ' a " 
northern edge; while in addition to the stupendous m n « overflowing its 

100 feet deep, passing over the crest of the fall the h' h ^ u'" 8 fr ° m 5 ° t0 
Or»d Canyon ludf , an r.|i,"'£ .TT ° f ' h ' 

additional and undivided cataract roaring over it V , Wd 8n lmmense 
visible above the flood. At such times it is said th»’i * SU18le Crag being 
miles away and a great while cloud in the sky * B ,,OISe C8n be ^ eard 36 

Some of Ben Nel’s climbing exploits into the canv™ 

August 1933 a family were picnicing at ihe (op / . drc note d 6y Green, In 
low water such as we experienced. Dirk iw.,. ° 10 lillls - ° ne can imagine 

granite to fill his cup with wuier, clipped on W ei >e , Wulkctl down the smooth 
the edge. One can imagine his sisier and imulu.rf “ nd Wci1t sl, ooting ovei 

■ranticaily raising the alarm 


Mi 


M 




jijn Nf I cllmbtd down nnd * c unvm 


f wnn Ur*Mlm4 \\ 0 


^ h :"r r r " ?i' ovw 140 fe « ^ * h „ ** 

<h«¥ * h, ' f ‘ ,lmb,n * h * tk °* h ' "*«* Km poUok J*£ 

ho tall *•»«* the river at low Mate fall, | Wo fim, , nd * 

ihM M's NH, y was found ,n ,h *“ perched port-hole. Dirk f,., 
ont photographs show a guardrail preventing visitor, from, a step 


H 


: explorer, George Thompson, visited the falls after Wikar (see 
? \ claiming first discovery of them, he was led to the brink by his 
C followers, and as he approached the edge they grabbed him and he 

V *':r 2 moment their safeguarding action for treachery so aware were 

- iat lure of space and thunder that can turn a man giddy. His 

- 5 one of the best- ^ ^ , 

: is if we were now entering the un-trodden vestibule of one of 
~;s: sublime temples; and the untutored savages who guided us. 
-e awe with which they trod, that they were not altogether un- 
- r.e genius loci. (Later).. The beams of the evening sun fell full 
. ;;ade and occasioned a most splendid rainbow, while the vapoury 
-r from the broken waters, the bright green woods which hung 
: ; .rounding cliffs, the surrounding roar of the waterfall, and the 
- , xf:ng and whirling of the stream below, striving to escape along 
: : : : iark and narrow path, formed altogether a combination of beauty an^ 
x;h as I never before witnessed’. He named the falls King 
: V - - 2 ‘jxaet' but it is appropriate that the Koranna name stands. 


Hir.rrck Wikar, is reputed to be the first white man to have seen the 
; ; ‘ 5 ;:'.cmber 1778 and again in May 1779 during his wagon traces 
; ; r.'. er beyond the reach of the Dutch East India Company m 

• : -t" .:es he had deserted. The name 'Aughrabies , he sacs, is trom 

Hir.entot meaning ‘Big waters’ and the river is known loca > fan 
^ the Garieph He described that many hippo were swc P l . 

• :r -e.r death and the Hottentots would fish the carcasses out , 

island belt of the river up to L'pington must ave . 

1 1 ftr 1* hippo although th ere at. accounts of then, right “P ^ 

• ‘ ^ “n; io in. 


- ---a: Nonh last century. It is thought that me 
.* -f ; ;‘ e iast 0ran ge River hippo is due to Hendnc ^ 

"' cn Hohenfels and Grootderm near the m vime there usexi 

‘' c due the cold winter water presumably bating g ^ 

/ before this frontier was settled. Wikar eSwrl _ of all 

s 5 1 here I experienced the most unique an Sl ) c } C phaiiiSs 

' M ‘ r ‘g d sight of animals in a crescent, o ~ vshde hipt vs 

„ ; ; u ^hcs, 13 kudu and a great number of ** 
r * n ‘ cr nsclvcs in the river below’*. 









. . has now been created at 

What « blesses! thins 'h*i 8 Nl ' l ''^| d be reintroduced and the lion? But 

\„ s h,«bic.sandl womleriftheh.ppo couk ^ side may not agree, 

of course the Nels and the Du fmards. But keep the wild places wild so 
more troubled as they •"* tread wit h awe like a child. 


th it IiLp the Kor; 


The River of Isolation 


Below the falls for 400 miles to the Atlantic the river enters another world 
having cut a deeper valley through the desolately dry mountains; there are 
fewer settlements and in the main these are mission stations with some 
enterprising pioneer farmers who have built a weir and irrigate a strip of 
fertile floodplain. I had already seen the river at Goodhouse and Modderdrift 
but we speculated about the character of the course although if the altitudes 
on the map were indicative the gradient should be more gentle. We expected 
the channel to be narrower hemmed in as it generally is by mountains and 
with the precious little water we now had this would be welcome. It was the 

first of August giving us just a month to get to the mouth to meet that sailing 
date. We needed to keep up steady progress. 


From Wabrand 11 miles below the falls, we thanked Danie Du Plessis for all 

the,r help and kindness and paddled 12 miles on reasonable river runnin ' 
between high barren mountains. We camped S n mP uA.„ , running 

in 1910 saw The 0,c„ Stake Z. cX,,X k “k 7 T 

tad no such dislurtance th,, night. The ,.l d,, we did bette,jf? h 1 “l”' 
‘shale’ rapids although with the water being low ,h k ^ P6d by three 
through for fear of scraping on rocks. We were ™ ^ '° be wa,ked 

leaks in the hull and had to stop three times m ' 1SCI0US of the increasing 

camped I shot a guinea fowl for supper and we eniT^a ^ b ° a *' Where we 
for the fire. 18 miles total 785. fioyed plenty of drift wood 


un the Jrd August we reached the farm B yna bo Th. 

away but had kindly left instructions that we' h Wner Mnr Loubser < 

servant. I he river passed through high steen m .. 6 ® lven s °me meat by 

many baboons were seen. They barked a us'-uITn o''''* 1 ' ru «8 ed Crags 

and Bill would liked , 0 h 



/o 






f 

Ail 


> U ‘ \n iitcbcd them, I he next day added 20 mile* at Ictftt 12 of 
n' v |iiick easy going along a continuous rapid running stretch in 
" l | The ledge on which we camped was narrow as the 

rose up directly. Totil 825. 


thv>ug 


^ A s poke Afrikaans told us we were nearer Onseepkaans than 
f ^ t | ic ma p but it took another three days as we did not expect 
ht r ^j ck braided channels of undergrowth as we had near Upington. 
' s ^ ^ ass0 ciated with granite rocks. We made 10 miles on the 5th 
V- s ''interest of seeing some otters as we hauled the canoe over rocks 
> > which channel to take to find more water. But on the 6th we made 
^ C m ;iAc struggling through a maze of thick islands rich with birds, 
TTf le"uaans and unidentified noises. At one point we relayed loads 
' \ 7came back for the canoe. From midday to sunset we made less 
w -. Two geese were shot for the pot. 5 miles total 840. 


v Fl .cw the 7th in the afternoon we reached Onseepkaans and camped on 
— hank. This was an advised postal collection point and we expected a 
777 of much needed bitumen from Louisvale farm to repair the boat. The 
trader Collver was here whom we had read about in Green’s book. He had 
settled here some thirty years before having retired from the Cape Police. He 
greeted us a bit suspiciously as if he doubted our motives for canoeing c 
nver. This made some sense when one considers that the majority of people 
re had had to deal with in his career ranged from free-booters escaping the 
hw to others making a cache of diamonds. The postmistress girl made up for 
lack of welcome with welcome letters but sadly no parcel of bitumen 
--Oed for the boat. She arranged for a late lunch and that led on to supper 
with Mr and Mrs Collyer. We were about to cross over to the other side where 
Jat w as when Mevrou Van Skalkwyk offered us a bed. 


• - next day, Sunday 9th, as we saw to various things like telephoning the^ 
r ,J " ^ 1ITles and Wouter Reynecke about the bitumen, other residents o 
J'^epkaans warmed towards us. Mevrou Van Skalkwyk invited us with 
postmistress, to a braaivleis along with the Steenkamp ami 
», n ., ver y enjoyable and as we were late to bed she even brought u^ 
a'c T 1 11 ^ ec *' rea Hy were being treated like kings. We left after a uik 
> 7 ltl bread , meat and 150 .22 rounds. Many of the settlement crow . 
{ht P ic ^up to wave us off. We were taken to the bottom oft e itc 


vt«***« . A,ial 

''"'uyi, * ‘ thli ‘ ts l>i j rsed with rapids today as we walked or tin*- d thi v J 

.; n„>, sthanweeansh. 

1 ' r n ‘"< hed ,i pump signifying the wuttr 

r ‘ <ded to walk the six miles to the mission in the dor 



, y were greeted by Monsieur 

big and stumbling walk »< '""."'‘J^tedus marvelously with huge meal and 
I 4hfv Stolen, the *( a mixtU re of french and enghsh 

hwtttv prtkiuctd wint ^ 

Instance 15 mites. Total Sf>0. 

, i * a Hhe Malery had already been the priest in 

1 did not record how long L Abbe Male • a JettCT 46 years 

charge (I think since 1947) but it was wonderful o recede a 

later in answer to mv enquity, short and to the point typed on a typewnter. 


'"t our letter reached me. I am not yet forgotten. I am still at Pella and 
enjoying good health. I still remember your \ isit. 

Since then things have changed and they are changing faster now. Zink, 
copper mines are developing in Bushmanland. It will improve thw Jiving 
standard of the locals. Bushmanland is still very dry and hot. 

Thanks ever so much for your good w ishes. 

I remain sincerely yours.” 


It was signed in a shaky hand for he must be over 80 years old. 


Green called this place “an oasis in Bushmanland where I was always sure of 

a welcome - a group of white buildings and date palms w here a deep peace 
rested like a benediction”. 

One Christian Albrecht of the London Missionary Society named the place 
Pella in 1812 after a mission in Palestine which had been a place of refuse 
from the Romans. Cammas Fonteyn was the earlier dutch name for the sprLn- 
that welled out of the sandy river bed. For a distance of a hundred miles or so 
southwards into Bushmanland there was no certainty nf u atA * u - 

most of the year or years rolled togST so n! t L!T “ f ° f 

parched and some died on the wav. Before 1 800 ir ' elIers amved here 

and they plagued the occasional trekboers who 3 Bushman stronghold 

their sheep and goats. It had its ip S ^Tdo^ ™^ "* ,OCalit > for 

Robert Moffat and Heinrich Schmelen all " 'h K m,SS '° n - John Cam P^H- 
visited in 1824 he found it deserted. For i ,1 ^ bW " hen Tompson 

Gabrielle settled there with a Baster woman anH aeutenanl Francois 

from the ruins. A visitor in 1873 described the place “ k “ * Dd 8 *^ 

Bushmen were back on the mountain. Then ^ ^ burnt and 
LMS started it up but the heat was too much fir him l ' Gode,le of 
dther Simon took up the challenge like Abbe Mai ^ S ‘ X • ears - A bra\e 
for fifty years. He lived up to his motto “I have'. ^ 30(1 ke P‘ « gome 

was a six-week ox-waggon trek f rom Cape ^~ ai> F ed and will not let go” ft 
describes the most gruelling ordeal as he P 0Wn «n those dass n " 
in Bushmanland on his way up to p!n a f r ° SSed lhe Waterless stret ' h 
di„y of mm «, h. on rZ t 2 ™ C ‘ K To "» 

to " *” * «« 

f' a lather W nif. . 

»°ne succeeded 


n 


M 


„#l ten*' M» "■ P U, P 0, « <""" 1**1 lit I'M/ h« 

” 1 „«,l Kt «w« hu,, ‘ ,,n * * ' wHh mud brl-k* h*k*4 

, ,|,r lixff. wood cut from III* Willow* on fb« |*|»„d<i fo whir* 
M l '' ,,,„r fetched from 100 mile* *w*y by ox- waggon, but it n,,v 
v . IVi'in South West Africa and I lottfntot* |nmed him in lb- 
" ” ,1 initkc the gardens and plant vineyard*. Me died at HI bavin/ 

1 " m -d l0 bis native Alsace in 1910 and been terrified by the none 
"v.u e wnil himielf and only two years after the golden jut 
' ' " ,on of the cathedral. I recommend the chapter in Green’s book 

i, ibe Palms’ to fill out these bare details of this missionary 

soncatn 1,1 


K ,iully took us in his buggy next morning to visit Peter Weidner’s 
' Uiniinite mine, just 6 miles away. You may remember that I had 
Mrs Molteno on our prospecting trip and he showed delight in 
'' particularly the wagging tail greeting by Biltong who recognised 
• ijmirer. The mine was raking in his profits. He was a wealthy 

!,°but lost none of his charm. 

..-bed a \ Va y after lunch with the taste of good red wine in our mouths 
8 miles before dark. Total 868 . 


\ ; _a\ in spite of the leaks we made 18 miles, the river dropping over 

,e short-lived rapids and hemmed in by dark rocky kloofs as it was in 
:-i C ’esberg area. We shot at least 12 and walked it through another 8 
- . ,er ones. Three times we beached her to bail out the water. 1 shot two 
. before we camped on a very small island with a single tree and a grass' 
:'-r.k. Total 886 miles. 


• rursday 13 th August. 

■ ’■£ fixer turned chaotic today. We only made about 8 miles. It dropped with 
/j :rea k at all and was divided up into numerable un -navigable streams. All 
united at one point to form a 30' waterfall which involved a ±00 yard 
A' We are sleeping at the waterfall hoping that the condition will be 
tomorrow. The waterfall is a perfect miniature Aughrabies . I have just 
/, ' J J >on] writing this to investigate a noise something is making neat by 
11 is is breaking branches just outside the fire circle and giving us 
* lls 8 m des total 894. 


H a ,l, Qy S ^ e er chaos in the river 


e * the 
stre L 


and extremely poor mileage. Foi v* 


I l TIL I IVcT LiTlLi C/.A *» wnvy t 

^. nver stayed in one channel after the falls and then split up a&u 

oh uint.-r to Drosress throu$ 1 1. 


’ h -n.se islands and not enough water to progress through* 
cwd driftwood. We reached a place called Karame a 
"" °<d native gave us vahtabh and acem.ite advice about wft* 




,. , have met who knows his little 

to tab* »«> "»"* he L \'it tonight on Krapohl island about JO 
,f n-teh of rncr well. Wo are ***** * fcali The river ,s dropping fast 
■ hies from Houms mission, our next pc waler) practically un- 

almost continuous rapid and (w, 

navigable. S miles total 902. . , gH 

u i r knnohl a surveyor who spent his career 

This island is named after H.J.C- P ’ reti re d to irrigate land at 

setting out farms in Bushmaniand andthen re hjs ^ ^ 

*r » ??Z, rWH k~„ botanist and ntany 

waggon-making. According s healthy and he lived into 

succulents bear his name. Hot thoug ’ feature of these settlements, 

old aoe Annarentlv, the date palms which are a feature ui uw , 

were "introduced by the author Rider Haggard who must have visited some o 

these rugged parts of the river and used them for his descriptions in an 

Quartermaine when the river took them through a desolate mountain region, 

sucked them into a subterranean stream, across a boiling geyser and into t e 

undiscovered land of a lost civilisation. We would find out how much was 

imasination. 


I was getting anxious about our time to finish the trip with the slow progress 
that we still experienced next day; but we merged out of the islands still in a 
maze of smooth granite rocks and each time took the greater flow. We 
reached Houms mission in the mid afternoon and were at once made very 
welcome by the german Father Steiner and the several Sisters. We were given 
a separate room each and two suppers each. Bill did not understand our 
separation and kept checking up. We had done 912 miles and the next 100 
would take us to Modderdrift on a more gentle profile, according to the maps. 

The mission all came out to send us off with parcels of meat and bread and 
such sincere looks of blessing in their smiling faces. We did 13 miles in spite 
of leaks that filled the boat every one hour which we hoped to fix at 

Goodhouse. A troop of baboons swam the river in front of us barking. Bill 
egged them on. Total 925 miles. 


z ,tr, t Mnr vi,iim fo, „ 

the nexT 1 Omil^alfthe ^ T , he river turned placid fc 

broad stretch of moonlit water with the mo t P addled on after dark on th 
bailing to keep alloat, and guided by the liehK Sllhouette either sid( 

the south side, until we nosed the prow i^t ^ *** ^ Heenan ’s house o 
‘River Telegraph’ had advised Mevrou 01 , the P on *Oon, Th 

with accustomed Alrikaaner hospitality sh V 1 eenan ol: ' our progress an 
had us into coffee and a meal by lamnli«m 'f 1; S ' OWed us the guest room an 

P ' Bht - We done 18 miles total 043. 





v\\ 




.. . 'he ow ,, (ly , ix momh , Mm9 

wli , Joscnbcd some of the h.ghllghu of our «dv«m.»r« tinc , k, 

, cp I ord . Foi ong it hwJ bem Ult a crossing point by war) 

„ -sins until m 1913 when Carl We.dner, a bclgian entrepreneur, whU- 
v peri once as a youth had been working on the polders of the low 
eanic to settle here and decided to turn the bleak spot into an oasis It 
d work but be was one ol those pioneering characters that solve all the 
0 problems and with detcimination win through. He got a diesel pump 
C j and irrigated the flat feitile flood plain putting a hundred morgen 
rus trees, vines, paw-paws and mangoes. Although the heat was 
K in the summer with temperatures going up to 125 F in the shade, the 
severe winter frosts and sunshine throughout the year created perfect 
j conditions. He built the pontoon that I described earlier and charged 
Usings and sold produce to passers by. I mentioned earlier the amusing 
* the poor motorist whose car ran off the pontoon midstream but Green 
tells another story illustrating Weidner’s sense of humour. He was in dispute 
with the Minister of Mines about some prospecting claim and wrote an 
rtensive letter comparing the Minister to a baboon. His secretary replied that 
ve comparison was most objectionable. Weidner found a way of getting even 
bv giving this Minister’s name to his pet baboon. His visitors would be told 
the "story and probably asked if they would like to see this Minister 
whereupon he would shout his name and the baboon would jump out o is 
box and come forward. No doubt guffaws of laughter followed to eep 1 m 
young into old age. He confided to Green that he would love to n own 
river to the sea in a flat bottomed boat taking photographs as he went, 
a kindred spirit we would have enjoyed meeting. 

Our much needed bitumen had not arrived in the post butnontoon 
had some Laykold Tar and were were helped by the two 0 e imo 

men to scrape off the bottom and repair the worst leaks whi e v 

ora nges in plentiful supply. 

" ' had a fond send-off with a leg of mutton and ?^ ns anc j monkeys 

sel °ff for Vioolsdrift 55 miles down river. e ^ seen 

^ re as we drifted close to the banks. It was no e ^ excellent 

' J " : and seldom would they see anyone walking el stan t current with 

[| r ° gress lor three days covering the 55 miles in a pretty ^ changing with 
' L slrearn as one and reasonably deep and the scenei Rloofs running 

' ,u P erb mountains up to 3000 ft on either hanc & x$ on the second 

"‘bnite shapes of crag and rocks. We met tw o _ whtue they thought 
y ui pi(ig eon afrikaans like De Vries S P° ® 1 j { \ K mouth ot thw 


//( pmgeon airikaans like ue viw -r 

H i n We confirmed position when we t 

r,V,tr C( ),ninu in from the North just alter crags that 


fled the movit 

.,, * oo (Wtw 

rose to 






, i„„ to a similar height. The third day 

opposite. mountain on thr *»•<'' ‘''J* rescn ted just one obstacle a 12 

... h.ml going on Friday 2 s. Angus' p ^ * (hc irr ,gat.on at 

h.*h to portage over lh ' S J e was set ting turning the hills on the 

\ loolsdrift which wc reached as me su. us inc)uc ]j n g ammunition 

south side rosy. Parcels of goodies were < ^ David’s mother besides 

and paddles and special luxuries sent y fort on the river bank and 

news from mum, dad and JM. We campe while preparing a meal that 

ft» situation /.t 7tS. IS an/won, on to 

started with tomato soup, finished t have covered by our 

tinned berries, chocolate and biscuits. It was good to have covered by 

reckoning just short of 1000 miles by canoe from Al.wal “ 'J'^J of our 
Great Bend of the river now between us and the coast. Bill approved of our 

situation too as he shared a slab of chocolate and settled down to the mutton 
bone. For him it was a life that could go on for ever. For us the end was 
almost in reach, 90 miles as the Fish Eagle flies, but 160 as the river runs in 
its circuitous course. There was not much in the way of settlements ahead but 
the river gradient was only two feet per mile hereon in spite of the 5,000 ft 
mountain ranges through which over time the floods have graded a channel to 
maturity. As this was our last postal opportunity I wrote home thanking my 
parents for their letters and the ammunition supplies and saying “ we will 
soon be realising that this river does have a beginning and an end. We should 
get to the mouth by the 5th (September) which isn’t hurrying things too 
much”. And a PS to my sister Bid “I hope Bid’s tonsils don’t worry her too 
much. Tell her it’s jolly d having them out because all you eat is jelly and ice 
cream!”. 


Vioolsdrift owes its existence to a group of road workers who during the 
years of great depression in the early thirties decided to start an irrigation 
scheme here some twenty years before our visit, and like those on Cannon 
Island, without any official permission. They built shelters for their families 
and worked part time at road making to earn some keep. The women and 
c i ren worked on the road to the dam upstream and helped build the 
barrage. Government officials were impressed by this effort and money was 
voted towards .t. But the markets were far and the roads poor for so many to 
make a living and many had to leave. But i, supported a small community'and 
the green trees were in welcome contrast to the barren mountains. ^ 

Rain is an unusual occurrence here but the 23rd a 

d.y « ». left Vioolsdrift The »|„d piek.i „p iS™ * *"<■ *Mr 

had to stop at one point lest we shipped too much Ne f e S ° great we 

Modderdrift after a hard won 12 miles and were , W< \ Called in at 

Simon and and his vrou for a welcome offer of a b /i • mdeed t0 Mnr 

day as we paddled around the first bend that swuno th t / ained again lhe next 
unlikely poort called ‘The Seven Sisters’ where h ^ m CI ^° rt ^ tovv » r ds an 
morphology the river of old cuts throuah » ? S ° me stran 8 e accident of 

U8h a gdp ,n m °untains up to 4000 ft 


iin 


X\yfi r 1 


11 *' ro,ld VH,,<! y °f terrain below 1000 ft link* 
L,h MinMerdrift 10 the cast of the present channel. Who knows 
, My old Hood channel. The intricate carving of the earth * face 
„, v of > crtrs accord ' n 8 to many factors of geology, river capture 
. glacial action and the like create a puzzle of speculation 
, merely marvel at as spectators, in this brief voyage, of events 
\ this landscape over hundreds of millions of years, events that 
re the great Gondwanaland started to split up and South America 
" pea started to separate off as floating plates as hypothesised by 
; no w proven and measured with the precise satellite position 

,!:ems of today. 

* t 

■ rain and wind in this, among the driest of the world’s deserts, we 
marvel at the scenery as the current drew us along. This section 
which we were navigating for the first time (unless the 
, me up the river by boat to found the ‘Lost City of the Kalahari’ 
.ears before) is well chosen today by Africa Travel On-Line 

' V z'/' -1 T a 


ar.oe trips are on offer on the Internet 
a:oLco.za/bundi/tour007c.htm). They now run canoe trips 
:• Vioolsdrift and paddling down for 95 kms to Aussenkehr. I am 
. permission to include their advertisement description and would not 
tr.eir promotional language ‘mind expanding and unforgettable . 

- : t rain and wind we made good 15 miles and dried out over a fire. 

1 - :: 14 miles. Next day, 25th August, was further eventful for the ram 

into a third day, the river quite unexpectedly dropping ov ^ r 
rne picture in River Adventures may be one of them) and that i , e 
sni . ering wet aboard the boat, went off chasing goats and a 1° e 
- tv.o miles away when he sheepishly came in with b oo on 

i iaughing tongue lolling out of the side of his mouth. So we m 
- T.iies ftotal 1036). On camping we strung up some canvas as a 
r -■ Oa\e. rain at this time is unheard of but let’s take no chances 1 
OOL: ^ Vries’ tin trunk being swept away during supper an , „ 

a ous h and he like we were getting “So nat soos n na x* rt u er 
• -'Passions made us double with laughter like someone we 
tr.t river who, describing the heat in the summer mon s, 

-- a it onder die water en sweet!” (Even the leguaans i ^ 
s ^ eat )- still had some goodies from Vioolsdrift an 
"' Jfl j= re at spirits in spite of the drizzle. 

/M r g ° ds decided that enough rain had fallen, suttuieiU 

years and it dawned clear on the 26th. We m , ^ a 
t j Aussenkehr in the afternoon. We were nuK p Me .fabivated 

Mnr arid Mev Reck wh0 were . llV “! g ^Too luilcs to Karasbur* 

<u ihc old ruin. As they were driving the 








. • m ,r,„lc sure that we were fixed 

«he morning, their nearest P'-^- h '" Green describes this place M a 
„P with food and accomodation that y ^ ^ extreme isolationist. "Hie 

beautiful stretch of the over, an idu I J brothers wh o had sold their 

ruin was the original homestead o ih searching for seclusion as well 

hotel in Liverpool in I8S7 am nms turburculosis. They hauled a 

as a dry climate for one of them suffered and used it t0 power a 

steam engine by ox waggon " vegetables. After some ten 

pumping station and irrigate crops effort) the consumptive brother 

vears of, one hopes, rewarding life ’ , t * j to make ends 

died. I. then had a chequered history while their mechanic tned to make ends 

meet and then a retired policeman called Price; but from around the begin g 

of the century it lay abandoned until a couple of years before our visit when 

thp Qpftlprl there 


They were in a hurry to see what we needed so I never got their story. But 
they had a three year old son and by one of those wonderful fates of chance, 
my letter 46 years later sent to Aussenkehr thanking them for their hospitality, 
was forwarded to their son, Karl Heinz-Reck at Beauvalon near Alexander 
Bay, who wrote advising that his parents had passed away in 1980/81. How 
long they lived on at Aussenkehr I have yet to learn. 


ne, in tne spirit ot his parents, has done a great deal to explore and documei 

f the H Rlchtersvdd that lin k up old prospectors mine shafts an 
isolated farms. He sent me a copy of‘Tracks and Trails of the Richtersvelc 
now in its th.rd print run. He says in the introduction “My obsession Z fin 
out what it was that had lured so many Drosner-tnrc , a V • session t0 fin 
into the Richtersveld since the earlv eiimTl/ and mm,n 8 companie 
old trails and to record many of the activities , UndredS led me to follow th 
mountain desert....I found the mountain desert th ‘ S mgge 

to its maze of hills and gorges. In those daysIT® 1 intimidatin 8 du 
every gorge hill and mountain looked th/ cks Were hard| y used an 

tracks had been erased by the the «« I returned, m 

covers by motorcycle 94 tracks and several rh d ^ th ° Se ° f anim als..” H 
informative history, translation of old Nama m ° USand to rtuous miles givin 
features and piaces. He like other' before ° ttenl0,) " a ™s and photos o 

hill, or a. the end of iLs orThm !"n f ' ndin8 ° ut -ha, w as fo s M ° lte "° Wa 
the traveller even today shoulA^ * d ' S ho °k is a guide anH thC ” eX 
information is given on any f U H ^ pre P are d to be self su ^-' nV ' tat,0n bu 

few wells. | would also caution aT^ , SUpplies °ther foan d,'" 6 " 1 ’ ^ 
coordinate system on which h tra vell er here to ^ ° the nver anJ J 

b® * ... "" of trail,, “ n * «' OPS sa.cltiu 

e cont °urs which car 


















In 



, Iniks, wo len Auascnkehr and r mulct ten milei to t hr 
.„A \b river W c shot an easy rapid and were amused that thn 
i the map as ‘rapids’ the first other than certain waterfalls 
maps to date. Total 10(>4 miles. We made 15 miles next 
yost again until starting to round the Stormberg (3500 ft; 



direction. We saw a herd of wild Afrikander cattle led by a 
were a bit concerned at Bill starting to give chase until he 

of his chances. 


'9th August 1953 

. ^jnt surprise this morning to find that we had practically 
; /) yp the evening before . We found Mnr and Mevrou Avenant at 


>• simple reed house next to the river. The river dropped steadily 
;id not do much mileage because we spent a long time at the Vis 
V: where we talked to a ‘ Skaapwagter ’ who had lived therefor 20 
never heard of a bushman painting of The Last Supper as 
■- near this point by L.G. Green. 12 miles Total 1091. 

. i want’s home was the simplest and perhaps most isolated of all the 
= we passed on the river. It was 120 miles of stony track to Port Nolloth 
. the Richtersveld. Here Paul Avenant lived with his wife Daisy and 
rued in all 11 children, one of which is clinging to her skirt in the photo. At 
eas: two died as young children as there is a photo of their grave shown in 
P.etl- 's book. Daisy was the sister of Albert Viljoen who stayed at Khpheuvel 
r-r.her down river. According to K.W. Reck they stayed there from 1926 to 

■ 9:9 when they were forced to move as the area was all declared a Nature 
reserve. An interesting note on the name ‘Kook rivier , the bed of which is 

■ e track to De Hoop at its mouth, is that it means ‘boil river’ which is what it 
appears to do in flash floods and wrecked vehicles (presumably of the 
■■••enant's) bear witness to these sudden dangers. 

Avenant gave us a loaf of home baked bread as we left for the few 
~‘ les to the junction with the Great Fish Rivier. The bushman inscription, 
;h we failed to see as the Shenherd could give us no information, an we 










, . lona table and one standing . A 
, rof | VC men »it«»8 “ 11 ' , ft || was murdered hereabouts 

l0 , .. . . v | tll .,|,,,,cn as tl »*«P* '^eir 

ih*t« being stonrii lly . i - t- —a ai* 

* t*:> With hi* “T"’ ’ ■ 


. .-. illustrated, fell into their hands and this 

cd M«ybe h» h' 1 ' 1 ^ ' haV e searched the whereabouts 

wav copied .. Afrik aans description given to the 

, -vivo and not relied on " tweed jacke t he was wearing lookmg 
Poster- 1 liked the respesta # hous£ That Fish R j ver canyon 

v .Vic than wc «crc. But we saw JZ t0 put j t on the list of places 

■'»> " c P* ssed b > l0 ° ifteCunene and Blue Nile which were rivers we 
to visit - sometime - like me cunc 

discussed as yet to be navigated. 

X Place name on the river we passed that day between De Hoop and the Fish 
River was Stuiweoog (Stareyeye). The origin of this name given by Green 
goes back a few years when there were still hippo in the river. A Hottentot 
d a hippo came unexpectedly face to face on the bank and both stared at 
each other in fright. But the Hottentot held his stare and the hippo gave way. 
There were many hippo in this part of the river up to 1915. But the fine for 
shooting one was only 10 pounds and more could be made from sale of the 
hide. The last was shot at the farm Grootderm on the coastal plain in 1925 
^nen Hendrick Louw found himself insecurely placed between the river and 
his homestead. We were sorry they were no longer part of this scene and 

- u ^ be reintroduced to wallow in the mud and graze the reed 

banks in security once more. 

0f l ' 1e Great Bend with the 

where we had a view of the vallev P • b 86 ° n the S0Uth Slde and cam P ed 
an estimated altitude of 150 feet andXm gT ‘T^ 8 . the COaStal P lain 30(1 
might make the mouth by the 3rd September ^ ° n y t0 g °‘ 1 bought we 

Sendelings Drift (the ford of the ml.o- • I 

police post corrugated iron one-roome^'h^’ reached next afternoon was a 
constables sent to this bleak outpost fo^som^t! manned by two Afrikaaner 
T urn 7 ^ aged about 22 Tllt - r he havi° u r a | misdemeanor in the 

:ztz r r r to on 

intoxication. Our visk 177^ Hved in a neldv" ^ T ° 
and certainly the only one by I ^ ° n ' y one the y had tartT" 6 "* St3te ° f 
founal questions we were nl T‘ Wi * S 9 « reat relief \ n ,!' d ° r SOnle vvecks 
relaxation combined with u d WUh a b eer. We Senses - VVith no 

Nolloth was to S Wtek| y visits l, y to 'earn that their 

;" u,d **■ '^fortunately , ^7.^" the b ump y r "“'' ect SU PP"« from 
dnve u» Alexander Day. I,im a good excus • lltlcks us ' ast as 

0 " u,ke iu, unscheduled 


* ww of o\ oi an open lire in the morning bending ovef it ar»/| 
" n V norma* for boat repairs, when it exploded, The hM tar 
" "*^ N face and chest and I came up to the hut pretty blindly with 
' u " illV face. Such is instinct that I must have blinked a moment 
1 could have been blinded. As it was the hot tar stuck to face 
' ut 1 Dave was excellent with his surgical skills in swabbing 

1( m case my eyes were damaged it was decided that the doctor 
s ' , s | 10U ld take a look and our hosts readily agreed with this. It 
\ v T p um py track. My eyes smarted so I could not take in the 
' cs v p needed no excuse to waste time and we got there in 


^ blimpy traCK. lviy cyca amancu su i vuuiu iiui in u 

unstable needed no excuse to waste time and we got there in 
. ^ ' , v \Viid had us to stay the night and dressed the burns and no 

x l> ’ _ An thp minp We collected our Dost waiting for us 


V Wild naU Ua LU auay ***&**>• — ——- 

senses, all on the mine. We collected our post waiting for ^ 

' Al>0U V-rd being pronounced fit our constable driver brought us back 
' '! 0rniU ~ jn ft as if it was a jeep rally. It was the 2nd September. We 
s “ l 00 om and left by 4.00 pm covering 4 miles in the low river 

setore dark. 

■? miles to date. 

er be iow high flood banks of gravel. This is the area where later in 

f z*£Z!Z : =The 

flood must have been remarkable for the valley is less con me 

Here 1 must digress for a moment to mention one of those ex . 2^ 

coincidences that happen in life. Having just reached t is P^ 111 
46 years before where a diamond mine was opened up at c a , 

evening in Nicosia a Greek Cypriot by the name of Spyros avr 
had b een at Keble College Oxford. In our short conversation we 
-ommon interest in solar energy and the next day he advise me o 
• the subject in Nicosia. I was reluctant to return the long rive 
>Jl so - To my amazement the team giving the seminar on esa . . 

Sol L ar ener gy included two colleagues I had worked closely wi 
', jbjfccl ln J °rdan ten years before. But the sponsor of the team was non 
l ( h , an ! he own « of the Octha mine, one George Christodoloii. <mnw ■ 
ef Execu hve of the Gulf Group of Companies. We had a short chat 
Se ! n, . nar when he said that he had discovered major finds deep in 
* l<: P rol °-Orange, so rich in stones that Julian Thompson, ea 
v. " J '>Pecled him of‘salting’ the claim. I expect other anec 0 ® s 

section of the river will follow as he prospected widely her . 

‘ or us it 


plain 


‘ * kti k of water now as the sands of the Daberass duiK> 


Wcr « soak 


inn 11is ...u 









, ■ .Hnws Mv eyes were certainly not too bad 

September pushing Iter through y 

as l note that I shot two pidgeons lor supp 

' ■ da\ 4 th September (' y -'- ; < an ndhve’to Liza, the canoe. We were 

7\\i,n was an eventful one as we said got y 

cmsLtly finding the river too shallow and progress toojlow^ 

r up to high water mark on an island and left her neat and 

niddcn, with tubes, lantern, paddles, oars etc neatly stowed in her When the 
river gets 13 feet of water she will drift away and be carried out to sea 30 
miles away. We packed our rucsacs and walked all afternoon. It is much 
tougher than canoeing but under the circumstances, much faster. Distance 15 
total 1143 miles. 

Not much sentiment here and there never is much in my terse journals. Hassle 
had repeatedly said in the kitchen ‘You’ve got ter be tough, Master Peter’. 
Well it wasn’t really tough to have to walk but it was tough abandoning that 
canoe that had served the three of us so well, that had come through so many 
rapids and hit so many stones, skirted whirlpools and steered just clear of 
overhangs in cliffs, carried us and the stores so bravely, been a home to Bill 
for four months and was well named after the girl at home base, that we both 
then loved. Dave was more the poet and philosopher than I. I was more the 
doer. The packs were lighter than on the Rockeries Pass in Basutoland but it 
was turning hot for a desert walk in broken gym shoes and the glare off the 

sand touched the face and chest still sensitive from scalding tar Bill was 
quizzical, looking at the packs, at each of us and tho k„„. a u ' , 

rsn 1 ,c " e - “ Bi "- »■< 

miming a poem* We had^eVuz^the canoe W ^ km . & ° ften kee P in g tune or 
Ahead was a short homecoming and Liza herself. 6 J ° Urney Was near| y over - 

Oh Mistress mine, where are you roaming? 

J, stay and hear! Your true love’s coming 
That can sing both high and low; 

1 rip no further, pretty sweeting;' ■ 

Journeys end in lovers meeting, 

Every wise man’s son doth know. 

What is Jove? ‘Tig not hereafter- ■ 

Present mirth hath present laughter 
What’s to come is still unsure: 

Jn delay there lies no plenty- 

Then com* kiw me, sweet -’and - twentv! 

Youth • a stuff will not endure. (O,, 1 

M ' v ' Mine hv sii..t 

°> oiniKcspotre) 



* 


i/fKctiain future too that the river of life would keep in three 
^ * cnturt* *od plane for adventure* for another fix year*. The river 
t maether and we finished it but the canoe left high and dry waa 
t f ^ liter married Dave and I another in England all in the 

* • .'c ahead and turcly for the best for all concerned except for my 

• ftnd that home waf a tent on safari in Africa and she was to be 
4 through many adventures that 1 hope to write about in a later 

, * | cnt of memoirs* ^ 

not uncertain except in the final stazes of another 

« ing ' * 

r# „ : th t ao canoe type boats made of canvas. Around 1886. 

. to Greer , Adolph Luderitz arrived on the North bank of the river 
* • > : r.g .tatkm at Angra Pequena some 120 miles to the N crth. He 

and had been exploring the hinterland for minerals. He had a 
. . . v 'ser a Scottish miner ar.d a sailor frcxn his schocrer. we 
Angra Pecjuena. He launched two folding canvas canoes at 
> r. a 't more upstream from where we were, ant had a difficult 
: - v . Arr es drift, tv.er.:> miles freer, the mouth, because the water 

' t hey scraped through die shallows and the boats had to be carried 
~ :,t at es drift he two miners left them to return overland hav ing 

ssuade Luderitz and his sailor companion from their boat voyage 
tt by sea. It was brave or foolhardy. They got the boats to 
> >/ oer Ba ; - :th ±t help of tw o porters, leaded one of diem with reoc ter 
ftm^tt, water in a canvas bag and a mast cut from a tree with a sheet for a 
vc >' t - i *d gcodbve. That was the .ast time they were seer.. He became a 
t jtiel Fawcett But fragments were found on the beach 25 miles 
w. t t'.e r.cith hj the surveyor named Klinghart. It they could have got 
be surf they would have had the current with them. Their boat was 
be same size as die canoe ‘Liza’ but certainly they would oottove had 
•tarfisers, and a sail with no keel mentioned suggests nasty 
h was shoals that kept Bartholomew Diaz some way off the coast 
' '' ' * .'tachec thit far south on his historic voyage or _ ecember i- 
caravel * r he failed to notice any discolouration of the sea and missed 
diat a large river emptied here. Had the rains failed so late that year 
'' - car //at still closing the mouth? 20 


Angra Pequcna, towhich Luderitz was bravely heading by cgM* 
' ''j ' t, as Angra Das Voltas (Bay of manv tacksV He put 

it ' -grtstes brought from the Congo whose skeletons we ^ Uter 

< < ^ ar 4 became museum exhibits. The place name was changed agaia 


so 


^nr»rr trv^ate the merchant adventurer Luderitz. 


^'trtd 15 miles that Friday and were happy to put down the pa^ks 
>*xt fire the bank of the river On Saturday 5th September wc 
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, another five to Brand karm, 
tivUtxi on 10 miles to |»v gaVC „ s a lift *be last ten 

lV f *"" "’ C w’'wen welcon'ed by Or and Mrs Wiid as “guests 

miles into Alexander Hny. We w 

of the State". 

. is we were shown around the 

M\ .ban ends there but I recall our an ' , ' / ; L ^ a77 | j n g diamonds that at no 

mine workings and the final sort,ng room o the daz^g ^ ^ ^ ^ 

„mc were we searched or fi uestlone j J d bout where exactly we had 

found on the journey. No questions were ask 

left the canoe. We were taken on trust and so it should have been. 

We were indeed the richer for the experience but the river owed us nothing. 
Indeed quite the reverse we owed the river itself and the kindly people all 
along its banks more than words can say. It became our river, a living 
experience of only four months but running through the rest of life. When 
later reading of big dams that flooded miles of river I felt dismayed on the one 
hand that those stretches could never again be explored, but sympathetic with 
the engineering purpose tr» its floods and droughts 

f'l ' fO O ’T' 

After a bath and clean-up we were taken to the mouth itself. A small section 
of the sand bar was open and we looked at the surf where Luderitz had rashly 
gone out to sea. For much of the year at low river the bar closes and dams the 
ri\ er back up when the first floods come down. It is then dramatic when the 
sand barrage finally begins to quiver and give way. It goes with a roar and the 
muddy floodwater pushes out miles into the Atlantic the current carrying its 
load of silt and stones and diamonds as it has for millions of years The 
Benguela current carries the suspended sediments northwards. A more recent 
aerial view of the Consolidated Diamond Mines opencast workings just 

r s “ ,ch : E „ miies ■'“«<*■n£. 

adiacem South WustT’f * P”" 8 ’ has bacl making South Africa and 
adjacent South West Africa (now Namibia) one nf ,h» , u , . 

diamond producers. Ertha Kitt was shortlv tn c' u . 6 worlds blg g est 

earthy sexy voice “Diamonds are a girl’s best friend” Rill rt! that 

these things but was fascinated by the waves d ' B hought of none of 

“I wanted to say thank you to Pete for everythin!? hut r;i, 

so we just stood and watched the river m . k B lt0ng shook his head; 

become as one. Even now in the hearth , r S6a ’ mingle wit h it and 

undercurrent of these mingling waters Th,. ° Lond °n I can feel the 

Thu h,«« ,h„ fr ,f„ ,*hu hldda " ^md th« clouds, 

flame dying out in the darkness, and as eve ^ Softness > hke a little 
breaking on the shore there was a profound peace”" 2 ' ° f the waves 


from a journal Dave wrote ai London House. Guildford s 


s "«ct. London in the w 


inter of *53/54. 



We walked the last miles to Alexander Bay 



Dave and Bill looking across the Atlantic surf 
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Keble College 


\ chilly breeze blew through the Porter’s Lodge of Keble College. The 
-dices behind the glass-covered boards listing names and activities 
seemed intimidating as did the faceless figures floating by in duffle coats, 
c* worse, the superior faces of academic accomplishment swooping past in 
cowns with a clutch of books in the folds of one arm. I was helped up to 
my rooms, first right second storey by Tom the Butler, who reminded me 
.hat he had done the same for Dad and brothers Den and JM. Through the 
bars of the study / sitting room, very basically furnished, I looked across 
South Parks Road at autumn leaves falling, to the gothic building of the 
Pitt Rivers museum half right and a more modem School of Chemistry 
opposite, through individual trees of Elm and Oak. The bars seemed solid 
enough and the gaps too small to get through to the drain pipe. I felt 
strongly like regaining the freedom of open space and somewhat daunted 
by the institution I had entered. ‘Gates close at 11.00 pm ‘ said Tom. 1 
would need to recce the brick wall topped by steel spikes to get in from 
late outings. It helped to hear Tom tell me how Dad had discovered that he 
could bend the fire poker into a U shape and demonstrated this from room 
to room. This precedent of physical accomplishment helped lift my initial 
gloom and I was soon enrolled into the athletics and rugger teams which in 
<iter days helped to cure the ‘blues’. The little bedroom off the sitting 
room a ^ so had its barred window. Going to sleep at night couples walking 
below on the gravel pavement could be heard talking in muffled public- 

tj^ol accents. I was in another world and felt somewhat alienated and 

daunted. 

were a few days in London before coming up to Keble and these 
r Tent in a blurred whirl of activity with Dave who had a room in 
( n ^ ()U ^°use and was signed up to study medicine. We explored London 
, ^ ier ’ ( * lscu ssed future plans like the Cunene and Blue Nile, wrote 
' I on the Orange trip. He made a large framed photo ot the 


«7 


_ nurenl* kindly offered hOipiWlity nt their 

\iifihiiibtr* m « riwnl H,lt M< ' J |o f| mu1 | C al. It was a world apart in 
lUt in Inn Komi. Wc wrn « ^ jt ^ mm j c the most of it and 

complete contrast to that we ( ’ , . a couple of times for walks, 

cntoxcd it thoroughly. He came up cou j d a fford it, a sherry and 

talks o\ct cherry-wood P'P CS * aMl (h j nK rca lly good where no-one 

muffins over the tire. We would P^ ^d a walking trip to the Lakes so 

I* ►"« “ r “ TJ ’Zr w” c.ul . bus to Keswick 

*■ -*.*«* days pTichTog 'be silk ten. » nigh, in 

and did a walking tour for a few days pucumg 

pleasant spots on the edge of lakes. 

But no freshman from the colonies could have had my singular advantage 
of family relations, all of whom treated me with lavish hospitality and 
welcome. There was Uncle Victor and Aunt Joan at The Old Vic, Bicester, 
just 12 miles from Oxford and an easy one-hour bike ride. Their Lucia and 
Christopher were about four and two years old respectively and normally 
had an au-pair minding them, but also welcomed their explorer cousin 
from the wilds of Africa giving them a story or playing their records like 
‘The Owl and the Pussycat’. Their place was a second home where there 
was always an amazing genuine welcome, fondest kisses from Aunt Joan 
always impatient for the latest news over a glass of sherry by the fire in the 
drawing room, while Uncle Victor scuttled around adjusting the central 
heating and checking on the dishes in the Aga, competing for my attention 
to share his ideas for the next project outside or show off his last one. It is 
no wonder I spent a great deal of time there which I tried to repay a little in 
projects helping Uncle Victor. Indeed in the third year, after they moved to 
Clifton Hamden, my first surveying project with a borrowed theodolite 
from the School of Geodesy, Brigadier Bomford himself, was to set out 
and level pegs for the grass tennis court. He loved to treat family to an 
evening out, a dinner and play or musical. “I’ve bought tickets for My Fair 

usua^lyTncludins I T vT " There Were many ofthese occasions, 
u ually including Julia his daughter, and sometimes the Roborough Gibbs 

ma y a 0 no U und? e Th inC ' Ude h the party ' He k "ew how far I could 

make a pound go and drove past me down Banhnrv • a 

Joan’s Triumph waving and letting one fly fr om his hand. “ 

There was Aunt Ella at Quakers Corner ;„ct n -i . 

through Cowley to Benson also within easy cv di' “h" ^ ° ther direction 

to be taken from the Morris Minor cars beina Y n" 8 dlStance but care had 

quiet lane. Her dog ‘Pooh’ welcomed a walk Ind °" otherwise 

orchard offered a quiet peaceful retreat tx k ? d H 8ypSy carava n in the 

more frequent than the fact. She had - VV0r ^’ intention being 

Belcher whose observations on the wenth ^ , character gardener called 

soil was rich in information. She alwavl h T , ^ State ° f thin S s the 
w.> b.«„. gre „ wvdler goi „ 8 ^ - 

»ers to Europe or as far as 


till 


l a rKflK> Cf1pP lc 

.. . "» 

" 01)( . any mn, ' C .'’’ C . .. ...„ with tail tween legs * 

„, Si's .mtusemcnt. 


0 «en >n 


,he ml5 ' ,u ui i -,ween legs t™ 

T* and she ran back home end. 



„ „ Rob0 rough near 

mm girls m ' M; ! rgy ' a course for Jill. s**®** 

' " v ,. r e m’ at Oxford to see abc spe nd *e Xrr.as 

vl- during my later. Again, this was home 

,n with the'”, winch, l slul in P g rf The'jokes «d g lg 

t, ane but on an even hig ^rls and their wonuerSu 

' |)ul constantly j’ c "^ursetheii all-holding 

nts could not be cc,ujd ed Duncan Otue Bock mm 

other undergraduate fhends l in cxchan ge tor wak m tne 

v ,uth Africa, on the basts that k P - ^dins medicine, ft was 2 
.null holding, ottie was a very ^aU Afr-kaan^ ticket by the 

ll0( summer ^'dbctadb.e jn three days a week to ne.pr.e: 

uspberry canes. Dear Mis bente veI mes D=e. 

• w ... » i,h , fc *s:in. ome ■*** « bis 

underpants and bare feet with his axe over his shodder <hipp= ^ 

thirsty. She turned around screamed and taint. ' ' ^, 

Alrikaaner accent “May 1 have a glass ot water please, ma y ■ - - -- - 

, stones are told down the years and still keep Aunt Laire > ~ 

1 heir stories are often told against themselves like the one v mak^ ^ 
n was stuck up a ladder cutting the hedge. In later yc«S he C« *ly 
get up and down this with the aid of a stick but. unfortunaieh cw bile - --ir 
the hedge overlooking the public road the stick crcrrec cui ot reach -— 
lie was out of earshot from the house. So. standing overlook:r.g tr e hec^e. 
lie resorted to shouting to passers by “Ahoy there. Ahoy tr.ere ttyir.g *o 
;m ’ s uineone to come near enough to explain his predicament v\ ora so~eao 
, ' 11 ' I he ( 'olonel had gone soft in the head but ar.er a lor.g halt oour 
w<»s ii scued and able to recount the incident with amusement, punctuated 
/ w 'iat, What?" and guffaws of laughter. Poetry and humour kept these 
il1 heart. I have alwa\ s been gratetui to Uncle Den for giving 
honi iiu - (>,IU ' Alcn s , Flowers ’ by A.P. Wavell. Perhaps he knew h.m 
Wavelih a " ‘ s a 8°°d anthology, all of it learnt b> neart 

he 1 laimiv ,! m ! 1 ‘ U, ° llcrsclt ‘ s a S rea ' and has whr.en ba .ais i\v, 

1 ..t, . | ' N *' u M°unt l ambe Estate and Cothde Even it M 
't nl >^ lot her birthday patty gathering. The fust two verses: 

Dukkly V|' u * “hlr 'l 1 ,T ,hc Ui ' one of ^ E<i*tt*nbe CUn 

u, ‘d 1 havi Imi °t >C .!' ! ^ 0 P*' ouc ringing. Rauit sa o 
* hunch, we'll take \‘i\U iMit ti^r 




».. ll’l 


Che said “We ll meet you at 


. r „ eood t0 eat. so mind you're looking nice 
We ll find you somewhere go od ^ neat - 

(My to i. ftoJ ■» « "Now »» » «■ ta 

I wonder «h» toll g. for to* tol 1- «■” tom thtondto 


1 called out 


Hurry up*’ to Zan, for we must do the best we can. 


.Aunt Jean and Uncle John. Penny and Andy now lived near Reading, a bit 
too far for a quick visit by push bike. But Penny then about 16 was at 
school in Oxford and certainly added moments ot fun like th»^ Ct.e from 
m\ diary for Sunday 31 January 1954. 

Lovely cold day again Was woken up by Penny W hitehead throwing 
snens balls against my window on the way to church The crocodile of girls 
had le ft her behind as she gathered up the snow for the next ball and wrv 
tousled face stuck through the bars elicited some laughterL ent to 
chapel. Morning writing letters. James iDuncan) and I watched the 
skating on Port Meadow - lovely, then had a game of squash Worked after 
supper to 10.00 then again to Port Meadow to watch a lew people skating 
by car hght Temp MjF. The Cherw ell and Isis are frozen but not yet to 
walk on. I think this weather is lovely and hope it continues . 

This cold weather froze the puddles at the entrance to the Chemistry school 
across the road so that ever, few minute- ,k„„ , J . ' 

bicycle and a curse as the riders toT-CV J* ^ S ° Und 3 C ™ Sh ° f 
course bicycles were often regarded “ *** n0rmal s P eed - ° f 

having got one that suited n uajt PrCpen> in Oxford' but 

locking. " ^ Kee P in g in good condition and 

Clearly by this time there was m.,^K * ^ 

and the big problem was whether* " d en i°> ment 

distractions I could cram in enough „ * P * heSe fami '> and other 
the second term. The school of GecemX exams a « «•« end of 

ffounded b> Mackinder about 25^!f f Was . relatnel > new to Oxford 
from the RGS) and though, , 0 be anl after some .'ears of pressure 

sport like Colin Cowdrey. But prelims f ° f those "ho came up for 

to do. if I fa,led M > tutor. 
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„ -td cc^r “ , nooc of us can tew* ti&ZsZ r» cre^ ^ 
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A V a lf in Te-»— s ri=»l 

—- .. «. m Ji ' Vjt i* iffcl i JL A-^Jl X 1W4 A — W W» a 

r -c.irs couid survive without clothes, ir.i when he DOtcec 
* i-jt: _gh his ripe smoke would cc*rr.e to aner^on x:c isx :o 

. - r :fc - cf r.e subject you were now to read an autbontMh e essa> oo 

previc>liS If 1 was lucky, Malcolm Marscer freer 

- 7 J “ in e.egari cigarene holder) wotlc rear his jdc 

2 iV T! . iMS ho, ‘ e '« a subject I liked, and the more “ 

. ^ .rhr:f ri ; pre f m “ “**>« *« g»\« a a 

-:. Canada was put on hold!). 
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. , , h .h. wide fissures pouring out the molten rock I 

and belched hot hre«ih „ ycar earlier as he brought the 

1 had M ['Zhhhs to life from the earliest pre-Cambrian days, 
landscape ot the Hriti.l • Marjorie Sweeting’s I got the book 

t rom his reading hst or may ^ wou |d spe nd nostalgic hours over 

South African Scenery '> - _ ® . j d forms strongly pulling me 

the illustrated photographs of its laminar ia. 

back. 

1 of course enjoyed the History of Exploration as a subject and some of the 
lectures by C G Smith. The rivalry of discovery of the sources of the Nile 
and the Niger. Cook’s amazing discoveries and charting in the Pacific the 
evolving map of the world and its imaginative geography where it had no 
yet been visited like Terra Australis, was all grist to the mill, which 
enjoyed, but for the fact that the reading list was long and time was short. I 
found Blackwell’s second hand shelves most useful and kept on getting 
books that were not strictly on the list like Waterfalls of the World with its 
excellent chapter on the Aughrabies among others. Most of us, I think, 
became Fellow members of the RGS and I joined the Exploration Society. 
It was while attending some talk of a climb in the Himalaya at the 
Exploration Society at the start of my second year that I found myself next 
to a shortish chap in a tweed jacket with darning in the elbows and old 
lotus veldschoen shoes who had just returned from Mount Roraima. We 
identified a common interest in climbing and doing unusual trips over tea 
afterwards, and thus began some memorable trips and lifelong friendship 
with David Wilson . But of these escapades in vacations more later if only 
for my selfish interest in their recollection. 

It was useful to have to tackle French and read up some books in French 
on the geography of France. A routine seemed to develop to work in the 
morning, or attend lectures or libraries, train or compete in athletics or 
rugby in the afternoon, attend a tutorial between 5.00 and 6.00, dinner in 
hall or one of the simpler eating houses like the Stowaway, back in rooms 
to read or write letters until midnight or so, unless socialising elsewhere. 
On days when there was no formal training at Iffley or a match, I would 
run along the Cherwell across the Parks. When it froze I would break the 
ice at one point for the horses to drink. Athletics training was at the Iffley 
ground the other side of Magdalen bridge and some 15 minutes bike ride. 
I practised high jump, javelin, discuss and was sometimes roped in to do 
shotput and polevault. At the university finals I came second in HJ hut 

S™ Sr°'Z f": Jeffri6Sl Wh ° W3S awa * at th e time so missed a 
blue against C ambridge but was often in the university team when one or 

’ZZ'ZZT' * nd *" «* match , „«* 

. . .... 

mu M heart • t™« explorer ami mountaineer. 



10M Long day Unlay by coach to Cambridge ^Kebie 
' " > " 1 ,ina Pembroke college. Very cold day. Won HI our 

' 'f! 1 vu Linked up with James Duncan, Mike Russel. 

M K !’ b ! John Arenhold, Mike Hudson (Ods) had drinks and 

'-^{^back 12.15 had to climb in. 

, Bame for exercise that I played frequently with 
, i;lsh xv as a vci> j S ames S Kidd> myS e|f having to do more of the running 

antes fhincan - skilful. In the university athletics cuppers Ke e 

—•* » wln ln ,ht “ in j 

, , tll Mar ch that I took a coach to Cambridge and met 
xvas on the 6 though my diary does not say whether I had 

•,'tessor Frank Debenhm djou^g ^ ^ ^ & flat ^ St Jame s ( 

"> ntroduction but * wit h it. He was most interesting to 

Had supper at his place 
,unched and talked ao himself first a geologist and 

and was made welcome by tas M geography as a 

second a geographer a elements of surveying 

TrS'Ts n p*.‘io»^ ^o“o P W.*„s, Rymill, Ch.pn,» »d 
I -i who had been at Cambridge and learnt arnic travel i»« holl s “ 
ina the eakimos in Greenland. 1 saw his sudto^workroom »rd 
the thinas he had on hand and later managed to get some of his books The 
to~Lhala (on Livingstone), Kalahari Sands Antarctica ^ n the 
Antarctic. This last brings out the light-hearted si e o 
expedition better than any other. It is interesting tatten 
elapsed since Scott reached the south pole and as I wrote t is yea 
elapsed since I returned from the Antarctic with FIDS. Yet t e memory o 
that time is much clearer than many later years as it evidently was wit im 
also. 


A week of cramming for prelims followed, much interrupted by Malco m 
Marsden who came in late most evenings, inebriated, and had w 7 orked out, 
told me, that Our Lord was not God. There were two interesting talks 
on eskimos and indian tribes in Brazil and an afternoon biking to see John 
Mike at Cuddeson College. I left the bike at Garsington for a puncture 
f tpair and walked from there. He had at this time a new BSA motorbike 
d gave me a lift back to Garsington. I had two days of exams and hiked 
^ to the ‘Old Vic’ for some relaxing gardening in Aunt Joans 
herbaceous border. 


began a 
^dfcccumbc 


memorable Easter vacation at Roborough and Mount 
joined in part by Uncle Victor, Aunt Joan, Eucia and 



. tleeoinaoffa late night in 

Ohriatophn. I caught .he ^^ ^Guys and Doll*’- Uncle Den was 

Usndw''ithJ»'"” see,ng,,u ' uskj he had in mind which was w,^ 

**v» *>»"«bi«hd« <Apni f~i». Ma ;» 

Planning as five days later on R « on jt wa s all games, walks, 

and Roaie arrived home from complete some fencing then 

laughter, canoe rides anddances. J did ■. ^ ]Me ford broke 

there was a reel party at Mount ... ^ ^ the Wolsey so 

down at Torpoint ferry and I had Margy I took a walk 

we did not get back untd^OO am. Ne da. dde nece sTitating borrowing a 

r di^?:;:; back spem age. J* «* -* car key eventually found 
with shouts of glee by Jill in her skirt hem and so missed a P^ at ^OO 
with John Dougan in Plymouth. So the pace and fiin continued through 
Easter. Four days back in Oxford, when I meant to do some work to re e 
the one paper, was much taken up with canoe trips up the ri\er. a play and 
the film ‘Doctor in the House’ with Uncle V Aunt Joar. and Julia. 


Reading again my diary for the summer term of that first year it was 
largely play and little work in the small hours, much time on the river, a 
great deal of athletics, matches for the Centipedes and the college besides 
squash and tennis for fun. The highlight of the term was the Keble 
summer ball on Friday 28th May a: which Jill was my partner as w e had 
been having hilarious fun together since her arrival on the Monday, 
wanoeing up the Cherwell, sperm ing a day in London trving to set a 
Canadian visa for me and laughing like mad a: a Danny Kaye show. There 
was no time for much sleep over mat weekend. 


to K?hJJ?\7T tomo ">°" wa* no sleep. Jill came with At Joan 
to Keble at 3 JO. It was rawing steatOy so we didn ’t watch the Eights as 
planned but had tea with JM and James at EOistans. Visits tZZ - 

"here I borrowed a bow tie and left JiO r00m * 

the dance meeting again at the 7eJ r - Ham ^ to get ready for 

Rachel. Had a lolely and 

Keble. It was all wonderful with *** across to donee at 

Time flew and soon it was 3 00 am wT at 'd good dance tunes, 

had now cleared up so Jill and I w alked-r \ > TT. ?* chel le £ M !■* I- It 
punt so climbed into the parks and w atrhL -t COuid not S et a 

the dawn chorus At 7.00 am I took breaking and heard 

rooms) and l climbed back into Keble t*' TT Ho b**U (Uncle Is 
Lunched sleepy-eyed. / had athletics ailZ 'l 1 ^ BoUa (JiUj *" 00. 
old he and Slept 400pm to 1000 m ^turned to 

ales and hiked out to the Old Pic fc v mtnJ H<?m to l>te 08.00 at St 

;rr ** *+" Heip^tL * ef<mnd °* a 

u ‘ w ' er,h * httchen andalazy > hoL » •‘“TTrCn. 

— Ufi on the bike a, „ 00iSlo^ZZV^ * 


> ,* > n >v not surprisingly my preparation for an essay on the Medittcranean 
, , nu >ining wa» hard going. I quite forgot a lunch appointment with 
1 o Mesurlcr who dropped in for a sherry at 6.00. At 7.00 I had a 
athletic match against Oxford City and perhaps boosted by alcohol 

won all three field events. 

>\toid athletics had been given a boost earlier this term when Roger 
B muster beat the 4 minute mile record on Thursday 6th May. It was the 
H \C vs the AAA. Derek Johnson (who had the UK 440 record) paced 
mi for the quarter mile, Donald Gorrie 21 (an Edinburgh Councillor I 
0 j j | ater meet from time to time) for the half mile and Chris Chattaway 
mIio later helped found the John Muir Trust) for the 3rd lap. The crowd 
t . re anticipating a world record and went wild in support over the last lap. 

\nother significant event was on the 16th June, a Wednesday and full 
moon when JM and Margaret came and had tea in my rooms. I guessed 
hnat they had become engaged. We paged through the Atlas as to where to 
oo and celebrated with supper at The Town and Gown. 

James Duncan and I were planning a trip to Canada this summer vacation. 
It was thanks to Den who knew one Dr John Evans, a Canadian at Univ, 
that we were able to get someone to vouch for us to get a visa. Indeed as it 
turned out the Evans family gave us great hospitality in Toronto. 

Luckily I had a couple of relaxing days at the end of term at Quakers, 
where Mrs Hubbard looked after me for meals as Aunt Ella had gone to 
Egypt. 1 was able to do some reading for the failed Ethnology paper that I 
wrote again on midsummers day. It was time after this first year of 
dreaming spires and luxurious hospitality to have a taste of the labouring 
world (and make some dreams come true). So it was that James and I 
caught a charter flight to Toronto to work our passage around Canada and 
the States. 




/ J|(4|f 

we" 


iv | * v,ll< illl( * Siu, t> on coach journey* to away matches accompanied by O’ Sullivan s 
Wor v ( W | 1 ,>,casc ,c liam from urinating while the train is waiting in the station, yes \\c p»a> 
U| r underneath will catch it in the eyes ami teeth and they don't like it any nunc 






A Canadian Vacation 


On the 27th June 1954 James Duncan and J were aboard a DC-4 on a charter 
flight to New York organised through the National Lnion of Students office. 
It was to be a working vacation to pay for the flight and a trip to the west 
coast ‘though we still had to find a job. We were in high spirits making jokes 


and laughing at everyone and ourselves particularly my crewcut which made 
me look American. This was for me, and perhaps for James, the first flight we 
had done which made it a particular venture. Our route took us over the 
western isles of Scotland to Iceland in 6 hours. Although night it was light 
there as we came in low with views of a rugged coastline and desolate 
interior. There was time for a leg stretch in the nippy air that reminded me of 
uic air in Basutoland - cool and bracing. We came down again at Goose bay 
in Labrador for a meal and asked the waiter for moose steak on the tender 
s'de. We arrived at Idlewild airport at midday next day and took the coach 
mto New York. The YMCA put us up at 1.25 S each for the night but first, 
, ng 'eft our rucsacs, we had to explore Times Square and get into a typical 
HU 3 n ,T° Jazz band were giving a loud New Orleans show W 

r -—- ex 

was a roar and blaze of lights too. Ut mt ° the throat )- Outside the city 


Next morning we started on our travel* with 

limits and then started hitching toward* T h 3 .®° ach t0 get 0ut of the cit > 
a business man, a clergyman a farmer. and 'm'” Canada - w e got four lifts, 
kindly took us out of his way to La Fayette NT retlred > anke e engineer who 
wheat field, made a fire and had hot chocolate C8mped °" the edge of a 

Next morning, waking in the dewy o ra ** „ 

J7.I5, a nice clear morning although I felt f r . Pdtked a " d Were on the road t>> 
hfu - to Buffalo where we crossed the border WSt N Again We had interesting 
Bridge and getting through the customs with ’ Walkm 8 a mile over the Peace 
pleasant Californian took us to see Mi ^ S ° me reluc,a nce on their Dart A 
curtain fall but had lost its wilderness w th™ p* W3S 8 grand s P«ctacle of a 

'oromo where we found .he 


, s nm0 at 2% a night. Toronto gave the impression of a hug* new 
N l , n iUion people, all buildings of modern glass and concrete and the 
" n j u vently opened. It was a day full of interesting impressions not 
u\ m \ canteen meal that broke a fast since yesterday’s breakfast we 

n vorded. Aivt . 

V,,1« good long sleep. 

tlic address of Watson Evans in Rosedale, a suburb, so leaving our 
nnC cauc ht a tube to this residential district and found their luxurious 
Mo and his wife Jean were charming and welcoming. They had three 
t ” and 5 named Elizabeth and Jean and a recent arrival of 3 weeks. In 
* the new-born their attic was offered as a base and Watson said he 
jlj ta ik to a contact about a labouring job. Today was Dominion day (1st 
j !;y) a public holiday. We sunbathed in the garden and watched TV. Watson 
m\: us lunch next day in the modern skyscraper building in which was his 
v<ce. We visited the Employment Office to see about vacancies and in the 
min o when Watson got home he said that the company Innis Van Austen 
ould employ us on construction at $1.25 an hour for a 9-10 hour day. It 
seemed too good to be true. We looked at an alternative on a farm outside 
Toronto offering $100 a month which would have been nice as it was an 
attractive place with a river running through it, which we swam in, but we 
chose the more lucrative road-labouring job to start on the Monday. 


It was Sunday the 4th July. We took Watson’s recommendation and went to 
the 11.00 at St Paul’s church on Bloor street which with sermon went on to 
12.45. We got to know the Rector better later as on one Sunday he preached 
about his early years in the Yukon saying what a tough life it was and how tor 
his own safety he had to put quite a different meaning to the 6th and 7th 
commandments because sitting in the front row was an Indian Chief who was 
•mown to have murdered a colleague for his wife who now sat beside him!. 


P 16 a * arrn w as set for 05.00 and we ran down to get the tube train and report 
or work. The foreman, a hunchback Italian and bronzed as an olive, nodded 
r presence and gave us each a signal flag to direct traffic. The first day went 
' • tr'ff^ W ' t ^ l0Ut muc h effort standing in the middle of the road coordinating 
the wa K. fl ° W an ^ des P eratel y tr yl n g to keep attention on this dull job. On 
had W<2 ex P eidenced our first modern super-market for supplies and 

and rushed* 0t t0 t ^ lese new ^ ours we sl e pt through the alarm next day 
and put 0n °? ein t )ty stomachs to get to work. We were now getting broken in 
surface beliiruj ^ urner,> shoveling in intense heat the molten tar off the 
beside the road * ^ .* n * ema ^ mac hine and barrow after barrow onto a heap 
' ,J(Jh toughen u ^ ol us pretty dead beat, but l expected we would 

and cocoa W as getting to bed earlier and having boiled 

' unserving cnen/ ,norn * n 8 w e worked more easily on the burners 
n ' , ,u »ant givinp u >U h^ik-out to conserve funds we found a cheaper 

l1ICa a * I he evenings were long and light and we 
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i \ w/otonn had made the attic room 

and di **'"* ,hc g .'"‘ 1 ; ‘ Thcv were going on holiday 

beautiful!) tidy with books galore and wireless. I hey g 

vo ca\ e us looking after the house. 


(insert photo of) 

The Hunchback the Forman and James 

As the days passed it grew hotter (up to 95F) and shoveling road material in 
the gang of Italians we both grew fitter and also more observant, keeping an 
eye on the foreman to see if you dared lean on your shovel for a restful 
moment. The pay was a new experience. We earned about $60 a week and 
kept our expenses down to essentials. Labourers in Canada were driving to 
work in nearly new cars. It was a land of opportunity alright. There were 
many opportunities for hard-working labourers of various nationalities. We 
had some language problem with our fellow workers but got to know them. 
O. e of them called Mark brought photos to work to show us his family and 
tillage in the Italian mountains. He was doing well and saving and would 
soon bring them out. He was fluent in French and rusty in English so between 
lorry loads we would try to improve his English and our French besides learn 
the odd Italian word. All the gang were individual characters that we got on 

T n ™ th “ d , they With US> Not ever y°ne came out alright. We met a chap 
,apcu Cordingley at the Ranch House restaurant one evening. He had been up 

at Magdalen college Oxford during the war and taken up bee-keepino 
everal times we shared meals. My diary does not record how he hit hard 
times but on our last meal on the 11th August he was very depressed about 

STSirra io1 - “ 

in good supply to the Poste Restante with frequent 'letters f'^ T 3 '' Came 
Margy, Dave and Mum and Dad. My parents and rvi r ° m ^ ,za ’ dl H> 
Town to take up a new home in Chester as my father aftf T' fr ° m ^ 
been a difficult year of decision-malci™ u I ’ a ^ er w ^ at mu st have 

Chester. I missed JM and Margaret’s wedding^ CheTerton^lso. ' he 063,1 ° f 

month of travels. Thiswal f0r ° Ur planned 

was an answer to an advert in the paper offeri„, ° SOme work time as 
car across Canada. We went to see Mr and MrsR| Ur ? erV j ces ,0 help drive a 
August. They were an old couple, she from Folkestone^ ° n ' 3St day of 
the next week. We made an agreement cutting their J dr ' V ' n8 ° Ut t0 Banff 
f each down to $15 on the basis that we w T? C ° ntribu,ion » f 
driving. We neglected to tell them that we hart . “ d he ma j°nty of the 

no ex P er ience of left hand 
















in\u>usly rtware o( the cnormou* width of fbc#€ American 
n vX ‘ H i,,,h*s' Austin 71 Before we left we heard that the return 
„ was cancelled. Janies booked a passage from MV on the 

' "*'"'1 Sepfcnibcr for $165 but I Icll my ship booking open hoping 
'! ' ll>< . jcr , 0 | WVC a few days at home before term, f worked on to the 
l "' k ' " K ., Toronto while James took the last week off to do some 
,\ N'f' |V S ad farewell to Mark and Frank the old hunchback 

. <• ^ '',', 1,1 n ot see them again. With Mark we had a beer and saw an 

v ""M , csture . We also took Watson out to our ‘Ranch House Club 

' ,h " v the normal chips budget meal, ordered rare steaks. We bought 

- '"'.'""a.,,., a s a farewell gift. Jean and the children were away this last 
tu up late talking and when we went to bed I could not sleep until 
when we crept out getting some breakfast at a cafe on the way to the 

Blanchard's place. 


n u ith the Blanchards at 06.45. It was a strange day getting used to the 
JJ driving. We both took turns and familiarised with the LH drive. It was 
. ; | chev all working except the self starter. We did 420 miles towards 
s St Maris stopping at overnight cabins beside a pleasant lake where I had 
: good walk. Blanchard didn’t say a word through supper. We started off next 
-erning in good time but on the wrong road and various other things held us 
But we had the starter repaired at the Mackinak ferry which crosses the 
straits of the same name - 8 miles of water separating lake Michigan from 
ake Huron. Here we changed the wheel with a puncture and had it repaired 
which took an hour as the patch would not take first time. We passed through 
pretty wooded Michigan country dotted with lakes to overnight cabins at Iron 
fountain with a small hill nearby for a walk and a view. On the 5th next day 
•c progressed 610 miles through attractive Michigan/Wisconsin country' 
fattening out to the prairies at Devilslake. It was interesting crossing the 
‘•^issippi as a young river near its source and seeing great wheat, corn, 
** 0Vver an ^ su garbeat fields. It was country like the OFS of South Africa 
■ fc productive and richer soils. Another long day of 560 miles took us 

-hanoin? tanna ° n ^ a ^ out 1^0 miles from the Canadian border, the country 
lakelets ^ ^° m & rass l an ds to rolling cattle country still with numerous 
4000 mdes mUC ^ sma ^ wildlife. We crossed the Missouri river where it had 
yesterday S l ° rUn t0 mout h an d was bigger than its Mississippi twin ot 


I ^' September - 

l{ ' Usl four s now u snia ^ lunch beside a delightful mountain stream with at 
‘‘ l<(J( -kies j ()r peaks all around. Yesterday evening we arrived to see 


t and v\ u il/ l,Sl tlme l°d a y, on my own in the cold air ana. with 

' lj < J ubla iu I ani reall y sensing them for the first time . / thought ! 

(/ /oo i/k lhC U>P Cascad * 00,000*) which dominates Banf 

v| with loose rock and a doubtful Wc\v up so l retunted 


6 , 







/ h It Is all so P re,, y d 

, , , m having a Me hmch. We arrived last evenin'* 

" " "" ' photos will come out i n the nice camp 

Nv...-iW / '"’/'"V oianchards. J and / «*«/”■ * . . xt 2 

:, . „ >.im .W,wW »'"* ' /,f n „ , have not made any p ans for the nex 

weeks to as the days pass by something w y, & mdt water and 

Ay /tow rapidly and rushes over a s , ciale it better than 

cM I would love Dave ,0 be h * r \fjfiff inea Swiss village. It is 4500’ 
I can Banff is a large vdlage much like / • . The day turned out a 

up and fairly chilly sleeping out at mg ■ //je chair 

s ,„ 

/rt that runs up to a view P ol " th f ? thought l would walk up to the 
(8250). I had no intention of climbing it but mougni 

v/e*v pom/ at around 6500 ’. I was pretty tired but thinking I woul 7 

a W/ togAor /o go/ away from the trippers with cameras I found myself within 

reach of the summit. I had to abandon my pack as I was now on moderate 

rock and was also veiy fagged. In another half hour I was at the top and 

rewarded with a magnificent view of all four valleys one at each corner of the 

compass and snow peaks dominating everything. I took a delayed action 

photo and started back to find my pack and return. Climbing alone is not a 

good thing and perhaps not wise but there is no doubt about it that every little 

thing is appreciated much more. It is an indescribable feeling of satisfaction 

to stand on top of a peak all alone. Now, after an excellent supper I am 

feeling grand and surprised that I’m not more ‘gone in ’ and stiff as I haven’t 

climbed for ages and the last few days have been sitting in the car Banff is a 

z “r /,w ^ Mes are 

tZfcZTNtnZ727Z n l^ h0t SUlphur Spri ^ ™d is feeling 

Rundell (9500’) which is just aZngZ bTcZTedT’it 1 ^ 

campsite. bec * as lt crouches across the 

Thursday 9th September. 

I left after breakfast rather stiff 

village bridge and saw the Bow FalCZu^y h Tf ^ B ™ * the 
the mountain. A track zig-zagged un fn ^ ^ bul P r etty on the wav to 

zz’zzz zr h ^ % 

became exhausted half Jf/T SCree slo P e led ZfiT’ When 1 had 

, l ... 

had 10 gcl “ shi » NY by , he 25th be ,h * best view 1 have 


*/ tog 


rr%« * 


M iMtf ilfM 90 I ; 

/* t»«ff f*fr ri< f*# mimnlain fall* fV#r /*r 

,/,**, / ««»*4 o ***** ***" "y # ** * fi** a Wff y 
Zr * <✓ r* *'<** / *** * r#frcr# ***;; 

^/ ,,* rofMf wo> Jown />x precipice in the fourth gu y 
mn g up Relieved to have got down that part I dawdled 


rht& 


ip nro’ — ' r 

, j wM/f m the lovely warm catchment of tun 
„ , rock above 1 enjoyed the slog down through the 
•<•••' h ' M j lot of small wild life, a beaver and foxes tail Just to 
** s ‘ » jj»- / cum? across a mother and daughter in a dejected 

- ’ J 'T*? The mother had sprained her ankle badly and for the 
V< ‘* M /'v had been struggling to get down and were both gone in 1 
u - l kemn . . ffc( girl had not walked down and fetched a horse for the 
' I piggybacked her down to the road which luckily wasn t 

- then walked to Banff for a taxi L 

' ^ J-n long das physically but was beautiful. James went down to 
' r ' S hut 1 wasn i budging so finished off some soup in which 

; ZZ?* b»«< ^ «“ i ' ■“ 

— -r be practically unequalled for beauty. 

* \ * 


v- 'whin the mornings so we were up as soon as it was light 
■ - : La*** then packed and walked through Banff to the main 

- Te sot a lift with a zoology teacher from Chicago thr ™^ 0 
I' ; The campsite is about a mile from the lake where the Cha ™»,° 
- Jg e hotel overlooks the entire length of it. The water is an uncles . 
Persia clae from the glacier melt that feeds it. Mount Victoria at the head oj 
:he lake rises to 11000’ and facing North three glaciers stretch down to 
~7K We walked up the lake and onto the foot of the ice in the company oj 
English lecturer M ho read Greats at Oxford. I was very interested seeing 
y.e 7a:illogical processes of erosion and the silting up of the lake etc. 

^re .arze moraines running up the path of the retreating g.a~>er. On *. ne 
hack Me som a she hear and two cubs crossing the road so Me wUt 


rr ough the bush and intercepted them. I think I got a good photo as they 
^ proached and Malked past M ithin a few feet. In the evening we ate in the 
-ifeteria not far from the site. James bought a colour photograph of lake 
~^u.se and l bought and sent Dave a minute birch-bark canoe as a >ate 
t.r^day present We wisely decided to sleep under cover of the kitchen roof 
r j.ned We slept on the tables and must have looked a sight when a 
^ ? 'Up!e Malked in to make breakfast in the morning. 

tHem €at hun ^ il y ^ H e had w out of groceries. Later we 
l he Qt a smad store had a late breakfast and then set out to wm*. to 

^ ^ Un ^ ^ vade y °f ten peaks 8 miles away . On the way l 
of#r tiri , 1 U P a creek a little way which turned out mast beautiful 

' '' !tarl ng with a grand view of Mount Temple • !I000\ l came 
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. M H was a good walk, 
k ,h. I"'"’ ^"Tl Lr 10000 ' and all snow 


, i ,/„■ path!" Moral*', an ,j „// t now 
’ ’' j.n I’foM all <>f "*, hi . delightful emerald 


* M 


» I** i} f ^ 


J5R - ' T^atSft thousands Pfy*°” a J° 

rd up by a moraine . a mce 


;•,.. „ ***** ** z » a " ic b e e 

m.,*** I •'•'"«•'"> -•"« h ‘“ k T* rhere t, a chance that they will he 

■ - ". '’r“,"Z 


. L-Z»»**** **<•.’*’ 

\gomg or in Radium / % lhi > • /0 ,, (// ^ y,, r k (James 

+mt to I must leave he wett CO ast and through 

.. and planned to hdr i tow ■ WO rth 

< .. ,r.,do) / ages here hut even this short time n 

.- r;r:c: 

,h„r ..ma m Law ,h,„ deer oho end we, dedurbed by a large 
* cic k hear croA un% the road 

,unday 12th September 

>. ni'e ( anadian couple offered to tab? me a\ far a\ Radium Springs so J 
Parted company *ith lame'. to see him again in Cjxford and left the Rockies. I 
with them overlooking Lake Windermere, about H ( ) mile $ from lake 
Louise 7here they left me l had three short ride'. ith two Llerman couples 
and a Canadian and was then picked up a charming Dutch/Engfi$h family 

* ho *P oke French •" the family as well. She was Irish and he Dutch and their 
three children under seven. They had me to supper and to stay the night 
ready goad of them. He is a geologist on the mine at Kimberley Their 

Mnr Sevensma showed me around the mine in tho . , 

on the road / had an interesting lift with an englrh -A IT ^T" put me 
m Vancouver who took me to Cransbrook A tf doin Z P^'otherapy 
took me onto the border at Easlgate. The Can ' Ju<ient ‘n forestry 

Afrikaans and we got on well. H e had lived in Ca f l Aal a<idre ™eci me in 
ga.e me a couple of introductions to flvinv ,H ^ r,JWn f or f°*r years and 

nas, and met he. r t n the war We ltalc helder. He hr it ooke d after. 

have *ieIdorn ™ *ch\7eT,T ,thampt0n " e * Huft b T m ‘ he US 

until midnight non-stop /, . ' * “ nd ,al kativ e per ., * '" d na >vred but 1 

^-^ 35 ^ 535 ? ^ 


took 


. . im ,H a lumberman picked me up an far an Muoula 

mmi " problem with drink and doing ■ " ,A/ 

- S ] ,mbcr work which never lasted long hut hail-fellow 

■ N ' V » further lift so put up in a cheap tourist house for 

^ I could y ■ . 5() miles t0 Drummond telling 


unner n/i n r - - r . ... 

, h .man took me on some SO miles to Drummond telling 
P, ' hobby A j; er a longish wait a very nice fellow 

hlS r 'oand said he was going right through to Minnesota 1200 
>■ : ' ; ' V ' company and informative on the country we were going 

.' ,V '“ !S Ti ed to make more distance with him but wanted to see 
1 wM T ! „ 0 ff at Livingstone and after a long wait walked five 
" °" 1 ' r ‘", ' * .■ .fog Yellowstone river and camped on its bank in a 

■ ffZcts »•»> «• «*. “ * ■** 

from where I slept. 

■ <-\nlv SO miles but I could not get a lift next day. Then on 
"f-T Texaco' lorry driver took me to Gardiner at the entrance to the 
.I iJ Changed vehicles and in the course of his rounds took me on an 

' TrZ'7a7go™ trough Yankee Jim’s Canyon where the 
•m stone , -ashed through rocky gorges. We proceeded upstream to Canyon 
vre the headwaters plunge over high falls into this canyon of sands on , 
and sulphur rock. I behaved like a typical tourist. The country is 
-credibly beautiful although contrasting with the beauty of the Rockies. 
Everywhere one sees strange phenomena, geysers and hot springs, mountains 
of geyserite and weird rock formations. The colours too are so beautiful in 
the rocks and trees turning to autumn and the lakes and vleis a dark blue. We 
saw several bears, antelope, elk and wildfowl. Texaco, as I called him, knew 
every little thing of interest so was a wonderful guide. * I had intended 
staying on a couple of days and leaving from the East exit but I had trouble 
■• ah my knee - some infection- and could hardly walk so I decided to return 
■•-tr him to Livingstone. We drove over a pass 8500’ high on the way back to 
j -'■i diner where again we changed vehicles back to the tanker. 

Livingstone I got a room for the night at $1.50 and phoned a doctor who 
ieaned^ ^ ^ morn l n g■ 1 hobbled to him and for $3.00 he lanced it, 

out of lt ^ Qm 1 ^ ave me a P en icilHn injection. Feeling less painful 1 walked 
mii es to^Biii™ 0 m ^ es ’ ^ n i nsur cince traveler James Calveri took me 150 
butte Mont ° Ver ^ pi easa nt man who gave me his card. He was from 
uiu Again I had good luck with a Jack-of-all-trades picking me 

’ Clonal - -- lU 

* member of ilIeT ^ ex ' stence anc ^ protection to John Muir born in Dunbar in 1838 1 
, Invent descrinti ° * rust a »d read his ‘Wilderness Journeys’ published bv Canongate 

N ^. b& thC Ye,,owstonc cann ot be bettered: 

>oj * ul ^ 1 he mo s t extrav' SCCn S ° ^* or ' ous A ^rtdscape, so boundless an influence of sublime 
" ' 1 " l ^ Wll, ‘ '‘is own l * St * l ^ lK)n 1 m ‘8ht give of this view to anyone who has not seen 

1 geiticulaic/i r° U ^ 1101 so muc h as hint its grandeur and the spiritual glow that 
LU ,n wild burst of ecstasy.,.. 


•wiifl 
Ur 







, I camped on the edge of town with 

thf't i'll null'''i i j a „ turn horses and a 


•T ** «*' < "* .. .humhrdhylwn I"”'"' "o.l -/ 

■ , Cnu^ ' * 4 “I 1 **”* S£ 


tkv^iersto* ■' *' * * , Wl .iked /, ac * into town which 

—•; ..» *. 

X tf 

W' < hm Jn,', P M up uU M* >” S'"L */v« M 

which / ) tor * - he said ■Hop in you can help medrteto 

Pipcstones. Minnesota W'e rfrove a// night non-stop except to change t 

>. <k-W and got there at 04.00 in the morning. He had been driving since the 

r..ght before so / tfo/ the major turn at the wheel. / slept on in t e car, a 

spacious Oldsmobile, and then joined his family for breakfast, all seven 

c hildren under 22 years old and all like their father, heavyweights, on a diet 

of starch bread and doughnuts. He was a scraper driver 1100 miles away in 

Shelby and returned home to his 4-roomed house and family when he could. 

So 1 was on the road again by mid morning of Sunday 19th and had lunch 

wi:h a Methodist minister and his wife, one of several short lifts across 

Minnesota with its corn and bean fields. I hoped to avoid being dragged into 

Chicago city. 

On the Monday I did about 200 miles reaching a small place east of Prairie 
au Chien where I walked two miles over the bridges crossing the Mississippi. 
Looking down I watched turtles swimming around a sandbank. I slept that 
night in a luxurious hotel with water, fan and heater all laid on. On the 
Tuesday 1 reached Southbend quite a large city beyond Chicago which we 
skirted to the south side and here put up at the YMCA. This had a library and 
I found some good stories about Bull-terriers I could relate to. A Greek 
student going to Cleveland gave me a lift for 250 miles; then a local 
photographer from Cleveland towards the Pennsylvania turnpike road He 

Z°et U Elwo7d rf f pT d Cal ‘ ed Jam6S ReeSe ° f 1018 South Second 

Tl919 kZ wV f V s a reSUlt 0fa terrible locution accident 

,0rk ntWklpUp „„J ,!„■ J "f fops through ,o New 

super highways before (The Ml in UK halt , l ' 1 had never seen such 
was half the size of these 6-lane highway's) T ‘° ^ ?*"** but even ,hen 
was a slow speed limit! Approaching Manhlu P f Cent/mile toll. There 
through the Lincoln tunnel under the Hudsnr W r ° m lhe Soulh »v drove 
Empire State building where / thanked this mv't ",'r'r ‘" d s,rai &t up to the 

» tost lift provider. 


. s j ti ^ cn i: days to cross the country from the Rockies and I felt that I 
ttm g to know the makeup of the variety of energetic and mostly 
"uhlc people of the northern States. 

v j 2 left from the $65 Toronto earnings and put up at the YMCA for 
v ' 0 a room. I cleaned up and ‘phoned Mrs Nebolsina. She asked me around 
- vr and then 1 took her daughter Kathleen to see ‘The Malta Story’ 
h was much appreciated. Next day an invitation to lunch followed and 
' some contact from Christ Church Oxford we toured the Central Park 
Rockefeller Centre and the Empire State. From the top, the antlike 
s' of people in the streets below hardly existed. Had supper in the YMCA 
a doctor from Kenya up at Oxford and who knew Den, but whose name I 
10t record. Luckily I had a ticket on board the ‘Isle de France’ sailing the 
morning, because I was now quite out of funds except for 2 cents. 

M> diary ends with that information but the voyage was, from recollection, 
fun and relaxing, lasting just four days. It was the maiden voyage of this ship 
so all guests were treated with special courtesy and the French cuisine le 
nothing to be desired. We docked in Liverpool only 20 miles or so from 
Chester, where my father was now installed as the new Dean, and my mot er 
was doing her bravest best with the huge terraced Deanery premises in Ab ey 
Street, to make it a family home. There was much to catch up with. Bi was 
there and I think Mary. I had just a few days helping decorate rooms be ore 
going up in a fresh attempt to study at Keble. In fact I had now move out o 
college to rooms in North Oxford so there was less feeling of incarceration 
and one could enjoy more the dinners in Hall which were compulsory on two 
evenings a week. 
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Some Small Adventures 


from Oxford 


The - Ovford were 

« "» *r- n 7 ies hood .op mi \ W 

motorised transport, he an old ^ * • i SOOcc single 

used up much of my buttery account to get an old Ar el 500^ mg^ 

cylinder from a motorbike shop near Oxford statton. .^s not thmk ng of 

shins up bicvcling but more the scope that this machine gave to 

London or home to Chester. It cost something like 20 pounds and I ofte 

think the salesman saw me for a gullible buyer because the clutch 

frequently needed stripping to clean oil off the plates. 


I had this bike before James bought his Austin 7 as I remember a Saturday 
afternoon trip up to London to see a show with him as pillion passenger. 
But it was a freezing foggy evening in November with visibility down to a 
few yards and the road was so icy that you had to slide shoes along the 
surface to keep the bike upright. We made slow progress and had to put up 
in a pub about half way. It was the first of many cold rides wearing a 
sheepskin lined leather jacket, windproof trousers and a balaclava helmet. 
After a couple of hours on the bike in winter, circulation had to be restored 
by vigorous arm swings or getting into a steamy transport cafe. At the end 
of term I proudly showed Mum and Dad this machine on the first of many 
journeys up to Chester via the A5 and the A49, had four days at home 
before returning to Oxford on the 9th December to find James for the trip 
we planned to France in his Austin 7. The roads were frozen in Shropshire 

but quite empty and 1 reached Oxford at 1.30 pm. He was not in college so 
I went out to the ‘Old Vic’ for the night. 86 S ° 

Paris and the Alps in a reluctant Austin 7 

Next day we met up, took Elizabeth a friend of i. , „ 

time trying to son the car lighting and ignition m-oh?^ /°. COttee ’ s P ent 
twisted together while cranking the handle ' b 6m (wires had t0 be 
h* There . I.« fa, „ f, 30^ " « >0.00 

drove off a. 05.00 in the morning into deserted N ?° Unds return - 

had neglected to fill the tank before leal n ^ C0Un,r > side - We 

leaving Dover so when it showed 


k ,l,r iMvcmitlon of Mopping n( n pump, «im«wh«r« » bit 
,«'t' " vvrt)i l ,| n g (or (wo liotir* die French labourer* cycling off ", 

. ,, oh t i nK . until (lie pump attendant showed up chewing 
,\,vV '" u 0 f keys, l.ntc that day after dark, (he car faltering we 

, > sought directions from the Gendarmes for lames’ 

'■ u ' "* ' oil r Oc Roos (who was also up at Univ and son of the Dutch 
.o'iwgue c 1 1 No-one was at home when we did find the address 

>. • llur *' Am a ' c ‘. s en( ) as far as the A 7 was concerned. What with French 
' ' " " lS Tl other side of the road enough was enough. Smoke poured 

gho5 '' she “ t" heard ,hi : 

0 . r jr e either We abandoned her for a brief snack at a restaurant 

Y, De Roos returned and welcomed us with champagne as if 
inventions reaching Paris from Oxford deserved some special 
, , n They recommended a local ‘pension’ for us where we checked 
; tTZ caught a metro into the city centre returning pretty dazed from 
\ t - ,|eep at 2.00 next morning. Peter De Roos invited us to an 
■i Vnt cultural lunch with his people which fortified us to unravel the 
‘firing problem; but we failed in that and spent the late afternoon 
■a alkina around the main sites, the Eiffel Tower and the Notre Dame. We 
pushed the car into the De Roos garden next morning and caught the 11.30 
• r ain to Geneva in search of some skiing. 


A bus ride brought us to Menere 60 kms from Geneva and well up m the 
snows on the side of Mont Blanc. The morning appreciation of the scene 
was worth every franc so far paid. It was a lovely atmosphere of virgin 
slopes, snowclad forest and alpine ridges above everything. Our finances 
were well depleted with the hire of skis so to budget a few days here we 
cut our food expenses down to 4 francs a day between us, enough for a 
bottle of wine, a long baguet of bread and a half kilo of cheese. 


James must have had a previous ski holiday because 1 noted that he gave 
roe an initial lesson. The art was by no means mastered but it was a start to 
a skill and sport which gave me enormous pleasure in the Antarctic or in 

w inter weather in Scotland. 


J‘Cfi the diary just ends inconclusively it is indicative that life was being 
1 [<) ^ ie brim. The burnt out wires in the car must have been connected 
'Ajit or she knew it was the start of the return journey. 1 can only 
,, ? of it being lifted off the boat at Dover by a hoist, with 

. . r elieved of any weight hanging out sideways and a clonking 

l» 0 |>c,j jj* w *ne on the back seat jostling one another, which we 

hi<; i n ,,, 1 Cusl(,,ns wc, nld not hear. Travelling back towards its home town 
,,i ‘* , 'hiiH* H \ * )UITe( * beautifully. This car was a very good example ot a 
ML*, w(„ ( p ,,, ( ,,il ‘ gtt ,n ‘ n( i of its own and not just the sum of its parts. In 
d n did not lire when you cranked the handle first time but 













liuf if you policed 

.•».. ,ou ^ 


Architectural Challenges 

Follow ng that meeting with David the test. 

w^not mnchTearOxfordV'though he had the greater interest for 
i-ort sharp crass and went up to the Gritstone Crags on some occas.ons) 
Z. w e sometimes turned our attention to some of the local bu.ld.ng fabrtc. 
vome ascents were quite spontaneous and commenced with a speculative 
enquin like “I wonder whether that drain-pipe junction would lead to a 
straddle across to that window ledge and then a direct up to that 
gargoyle?”. “Could be, I could belay you from there and with your reach 
\ on might put a top rope over the gargoyle”. No sooner suggested than 
•kith furtive looks around and a spit on the hands and we were putting 
theory to the test. One such ascent with a gargoyle handhold onto the roof 
parapet of the west facade of Liddon Quad aused more adrenalin than 
intended, as when I reached for the gargoyle and started to raise myself 
reside it there was a lurch as it teetered forward. I had most of my weight 
on my other hand and was able to steady the carved masonry with the 
raping hand while uttering some cautionary sound to David to alert him 
to the piece of grinning ghoulish fabric so nearly dislodged above him. I 
tear that I had little thought for my ancestors’ benefaction and the undue 
carnage we were doing to prove our climbing skills; but we were aware 
* h “ re?2 ' r , was very necessary and managed to reinstate the gargoyle with 
“ ment . * fore ,ts absence from the roof skyline was noticed. Martyrs’ 

STfiX c“o n ffe Ce H nt S y ° therS With 3 Wea,th 0f “• 
RadJitte Camera offered chimneys between pillars un to a stone 

parapet overhang before a terrace and the Conner HnnJ n P / 

whom I did not know, and many would sav^Wtthu P ” 6 Unfortunate 

“- off on the overhang attemphne a soln i f dy Under S radua *> 
me, hei™ 8 ptlng a solo and lost his life on the 


came 
flagstones below 


Cairngorms 

David's love of hills was borne in hie .• 

school at Glenalmond. An Easter trip toThPr Sc ° tland wi,h outings 

as he reeled off gaelic names like Garre C A ' m&0rms was soon pi, 

00,6 and Corrie Sputan J 


spellings bore little resemblance to their gaelic spellings 
"'"" C P !T C vn on a sheet of paper. We would meet at the Corrour Bothy. I 
->' bbk ,. 1 kev to the Derry Lodge gate at Inverdruie and so get the 
C ', \ ‘ tin n lodge. “The keeper is Bob Scott who uses a pony and 
b,ke 10 ., he wmter and should remember me. Corrour is about an hour 
sledge ui Lain-ig”. It sounded good stuff and what about an ice 

■"’ d , a S old housemaster would lend one “if you could go via 
' , ' t , , n( r So the plan was made. At this time David had no motorbike 

c r'I , d to walk from Braemar where a bus would drop him. I 
: 'lied via home and relished the journey north beyond The Lakes into 
m ' , was seeing for the first time. The bike must have gone well and 
:';Ti 0 jds were delightfully open as I crossed the old bridge at Stirling, 

.„j mv way to Glenalmond College and collected an ice axe and a rope, 

. ;; ,,ed the market town of Perth for a meal after dark then crossed the 
. and took the lovely tree-lined road past Meiklour hedge through 
Kirriemuir and up Glenshee above the tree line. David had told me about 
The Devil’s Elbow’ and its hairpins. I reached it about midnight already 
c0 ld from hours of sitting and it was below freezing up here but the night 
was fine so spread the bag out on some heather and zipped the outer cover 
tight, soon getting warm enough to sleep. 


The key, the gate, the track, Bob Scott and the lodge were all as described 
only the broad Scots accent was new and welcoming. “Aye, weel ye ken 
the snaw is still lying but ye’ll see the rawd t’Corrour bothy roond the ben 
and will be there the noon”. In answer to my question “Nae, I sicht 
naebody up the Lairig today ken”. With his beard, blue eyes and weather¬ 
worn face and hands, wearing an old kilt and brogues he was a part of the 
Highland hills and you could visualise the hours of time he spent stalking 
deer, cutting up peat and Scots pine windfalls and maintaining the lodge 
for his laird. Highland ponies were grazing and some deer down by the 
burn. It was crisp and lovely as I followed the path here and there marked 
by a cairn, around the slopes of Cairngorm and into the Lairig Gru where 
the view opened to show Devil’s Peak, Cairn Toul and Briareach on the 


^est side all covered in snow and sombre screes on the east side 
^appearing under snow and into mist up the higher slopes of Ben McDui. 

Was new hind of country and all the more interesting for its open upland 
Inv e ^ ranCe ’ roc ^ s ’ heather, chattering burns and Scots pines as far as 
though * 5 ^ e ^ 0n< ^ ^ at no tree l ar gcr than a blaeberry bush. The bothy 

‘ -II camou flaged with its moss- stained walls and rusty tin roof 
col k e | ent c l° se by the main burn and below the gully that ran up to the 
breplace ^H iP CV ^ S ^°^ nt anc l Cairn Toul. There was nothing but a 
ma &net Yo eat ^ er on fl°or; but it was shelter and drew you in like a 
l ^ e room b^^u°^ ^° Ur c ^ ance on w ho you would find already occupying 
w alked up dJ -n ^ me ^ was em Pty- 1 lost little time waiting around and 

s ^ 0 * n * which commanded a good view of the approach 
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. hridee as I came slithering down the 
path. A lone figure strode over an orak much soaked in linseed 

talus slope. It was David wearing '' |ooking much at home and 

oil. tweed breeks and thic woo g ut fj rs t, what about a good 

dead keen to show me his favour, ' hidden b peat haggs 

tire. The roots of the old Caledonian foesheha J industry of 

«*• 0^ *»-—«* 

we 


and before. We used the ice axes 

__ ich as we could carry. TI 

planned routes up ridges and corries. 

So w e shared an energetic few days of glorious spring weather ^ 

arctic landscape. The snow on the plateau was hard and shaped into 
sastrusi by the winds; cornices hung over the come edges and the gullies 
were packed with ice and hard snow. We climbed the main four summits 
based on Corrour and also explored some rock routes up the headwa o 
Braeriach corrie. No detailed guide had yet been written as it had for 
Snowdonia and The Lakes. Steep exposed buttresses were only to be found 
in a few of the corries. Its main attraction was for walking and ice climbing 
in this remnant of arctic landscape. When up on the plateau no guiding 
features were visible and it was exposed at 4000’ with mist prevalent, so 
care was needed to traverse it on a compass bearing. We dropped over to 
the Shelter Stone by Loch Arne for certainly one less comfortable night 
than Corrour. It was a natural shelter with some stone wall blocking a side 
gap. David and I were well matched for ability over rough ground although 
he had the edge on the upslopes I could usually keep up running down the 
hills. I never knew him dawdle even when the prospect ahead was asking 
for time to admire, if it was downslope he got into top gear and leapt down 
rocks and screes like a chase in The Thirtynine Steps exalting in the 
splendour of the hills. Some years later he was to be a famous uncaught 
Hare in the Trevelyan Hunt“ . We found a common chord in appreciation 
ot the hills and this semi wilderness. At the time I had lyrics out of 
Iolanthe on the brain from a record recently bought at Oxford and would 
sing these to myself. No wonder he ran so fast to get out of earshot! But 
there were many more walks and climbs down the years and a good trip to 
Lapland later in this chapter. Indicative of our friendship and attachment to 
this area was that twenty years later we met again at Corrour but this time I 
was accompanied by our youngest son, James, then aged seven (and 
avi s godson) and he and Natasha, his wife, had Peter (my godson) and 
Andrew his younger brother. James and I had come down Glen Guisichan 
from Speyside and they had come up from Deeside VVV h a H ° u“ 

e Set: ,srIts' 

their ow, little b,ck packs. Men, trips 


i6 ln 'The Trevelyan Hunt (The First Hundred Years 1898-19981 hv r. w t , 

as ‘a legendary Hare’. > by 0 w - Trevelyan he has been described 



N1 uN \\ u \ and 1 did once; or walking through with sons Simon 
A v icain. after which James made me a plaster model of the area 
' vijcTphoto board mounted on the 1” OS Map. This small area of 
wilderness on the climatic edge of permanent snow cover became 
Vnuny fond tracts of country accurately fixed in memory and 
v'uding enjoyable replay in imagination. 


Snow donia 

p,, K al Chester it was not long before I set off on my own on a short 
w liking tour of Snowdonia leaving the bike at Capel Curig. This area was 
within an hour and a bit from Chester and became a common 
->:ination. I walked out on the Bethesda road for two miles and up a 
.di \ alley to pitch tent in misty and windy weather but snug in a new 
■ eeping bag and a groundsheet on the floor. Soon after waking up I was 
w histled out of the tent by a farmer doing his rounds, irate that I had not 
asked permission to camp. Still windy and misty I followed the Afon 
Llugwy to its tarn Ffynnon Llugwy and climbed up to the col between it 
and~Afon Llafar that runs down to Bethesda. Now it was very windy but 
the clouds had blown off at 3000’ and the temperature above freezing at 
37F. I left the pack and climbed up Carnedd Llyweln (3485’) and 
marvelled at the clear view to Conway and Llandudno and around to 
Anglesey. Back at the pack I sheltered for a snack and then followed the 
Llafar towards Bethesda passing an old plane wreck. The ground was 
soaked and spongy except on scree slopes of moraines. Snow beds were 
melting fast. It rained continuously through the dreary slate workings of 
bethesda and some miles beyond in the direction of Mynedd Perfedd 
coking for a dry spot to pitch the tent. But I found one, a perfect site by a 
stream on a well drained bit of turf and a view over Llyn-y-Mynedd 
reservoir to Bangor. The moon came up through the mists, the tent was 
••-atherproof and the primus dried things out. I had walked 17 miles and 

-’countered another hostile landowner. 

1 morning I climbed Carnedd Perfedd with a strong wind and mist on 
^-upifj 5 * l . rdVerse< ^ a l° n g the Llanberis side of the hill in pouring rain, took a 
^nov/rj, < rl CUt wasted time and set out at 1.30pm to climb 

anorak T 1 * le Wet soa ^ ec ^ through the leather lumberjacket and the 
myself . r °, users an ^ *he wind increased to a gale. 1 must have pushed 
(quoting i >l1 ^ lart * as general fatigue the walk became ‘an agony' 
>orne n, ^‘ ar y) which showed how I still lacked tolerance of 
down to n , n , * ( C< ln ^ (>rt ' * reac hed the top at 4.00. 1 had intended to go on 

f,, ade | 0r t i. * . ,Wy,lanl but perhaps wisely returned down the pig path and 
c (,f y Youth Hostel. 



m 


,—.*<*» "”7 

1 rs“ o ctl on the bike w„ 

o\d\ l.ikos back to C apcl ( urig. ‘*c rclu[ f tvnicallv wet 

Jrcnching but i« was a good ending at home to my first few typically wet 


da\ s in Wales. 


The weekend before tire start of the Trinity term was recorded in my 
notebook as noteworthy. Den and Rachel’s eldest, Nicholaas as 
christened at St. Mary-Le-Strand on Saturday 22nd April, presumably by 
Dad. as it was a family gathering, and we forgathered after in Den s flat. 
Aunt Ella and Jean and John and Rachel’s family were all there. On the 
Sunday I motorbiked to the ‘Old Vic’. The garden was looking lovely in 
Spring flowers. Uncle Victor was in good form in spite of major dentistry 
and let Julia and I enjoy the sunny weather with a good country walk 


getting an appetite for Aunt Joan’s high tea. I had to get back for a college 
athletics committee meeting at which I was introduced to Treasury duties. 
Apart from that it was ‘one of the loveliest days this year in every way’. 


Scandinavia 

There is such beauty in bread 
Beauty of sun and soil 
Beauty of work and toil 
Wind and rain have caressed it 
Christ often blessed it 
There is such beauty in bread 


I may have misquoted Freda Elton Young. About this time I gave this 
verse to my mother. It was illustrated with reapers and corn stocks and a 

° a wt i! 63 t 1 WaS u ° f sentlment she appreciated and it hung over 
the kitchen stove in the Deanery. We inherited it back again when she 

died. Never before had I appreciated the truth of this so much as on this 

trip when hunger brought images of nutritious whole-meal loaves 

1 had intended that summer vacation to eet north r*f . 

.„d bicycle,shipI. Bergen, rrain T" by ^ 

once the ship end train had been paid for and a meal in nu 
a passenger on the train, I only had 4 pounds left a ° !° ° r myselt and 
but healthy pedal back overland to Ostend 1 left r\ " became a hungry 
slept on the moor beyond Penrith. The boat sail , CSter on Ju, y 6th and 
up and down dale for the 50 miles over the P e , • 4 '°° next da V- u was 

2.10 with just time to post some Ihinus back h get thc boat train at 

K “ tK home to relieve weight. 


II 


. I he from tourney was a little tedious as overcnrwded hot 

„ >v . mtni/A and there were lovely glimpses of mountains lakes 

^ Met a nice Norwegian girl returning home to Oslo after 1 
{s "• England and also a cultured chap who had just spent over a year 
e.and (l atcr on 9th) Cycled out of Oslo in the pm and did 65 miles 
deeping next to a beautiful lake near Hamar. / realise the shortage of 
;v and so will not be able to bike right north. Hope to reach Trondheim, 
vx to Sweden, a week in Sweden, a week to Ostend. Have only 4 pounds 
■st 'till then which will scarcely buy food. A very hot day today and the 
v. ■ .toes are a nuisance at night. 1 didn ’t wear a shirt and had too much 
S result. Lovely sunset and long twilight now 11.00 pm 


id the mosquitoes prevented sleep as it was too hot to zip the bag 
, ^sed. In the end I stripped off and lay in shallow water in the lake with 

just my nose out. 

r-.!\ due to a disturbed night and the great heat I only managed 60 miles 
; reach Rena next day. Although I drank gallons of water my mouth was 
always dry, a sure sign of dehydration from lack of salt and I also had 
diarrhea. It was a gravel road with short hills and pleasant along the Gloma 
river which I will follow to its source and then cut across to Sweden. I 
chose to sleep in the YHA in spite of short funds. 


I felt much better for that. In the morning sent David (Needham) a line for 
his 21st birthday, spent 7 kroner on jam, milk, bread, salt and sugar and 
followed the Gloma river for 30 miles flowing strongly at about 10,000 
cusecs and having lovely changing colours. At Stai I crossed over a pass 
into a parallel valley containing a fine lake for a swim and tea after 12 
miles. The gravel road followed the river to its source, a long slow pull 
/•ith two heavy showers which wetted and cooled and brought out the 
me ll of pine. I freewheeled the other side back to the Gloma river now 
much smaller and at 10.00 pm reached Tynset having covered 100 miles. 
rhe s Peedo reading now 375. 

^ mdered whether to leave the bike here and hitch to Trondheim to enquire 
^ u t trawlers going up the coast or to a Scottish port, but thought the 
n °* 100 good and committed myself to Sweden and an overland 
^ Was ^ m iles to Roros and then a steady ascent to the border up the 
>]<• i, trough forested country. It was downhill for 20 miles the othei 
\t JU y Rightful spot on the edge of a lake. 1 made a large fire and had a 
jj n ^ c,,| ng away from mosquitoes. It was past midnight and 1 could 
" ' f, ow-capped mountains on the border. 85 miles speedo 4t>0, 






I 


,, i i look lull followed the Ljutman river 

" ■■" 1 WK ,„ swede, *.•* „ mgfmm 

^ . 

:>.r. h Slop and swim. Thunderclouds developed in the heat and 1 was 
caught in a fantastic downpour with thunder and hghtmng 
accompaniment. It remained wet off and on so I found the Swedish YH 
equivalent at Sveg costing 4.5 krones - expensive but I needed the sleep. 85 

miles. 


Thursday. I covered a good distance -108 miles. Had an early start and a 
good ride before lunching and swimming in the Ljusnan. It is wide here. I 
hiked virtually non-stop to Yarusso where I had a glass of milk, most 
strengthening, and went on to 8.00 pm a few miles before Bollnas. The 
river is a logging one and in the eddies they are tightly packed together. It 
has rained for a couple of hours harder than this tent has had before so it 
is coming through. It should clear later and dawn a fine morning again 
with luck I will get to Stockholm Sat night. Have little money left. 


Friday 15th. It did dawn bright and clear but was hot even at 07.00 am. It 
was a hot tiring day against strong wind and monotonous. Passed through 
Gavre, a town of some size and bought a litre of milk which I drank 
straight off. For the last 20 miles I passed no stream where I could camp 
and finally at 9.00 pm went up to a farm house. I have not been introduced 

f ca ” hearIam a source of amusement. The only person I have met so 
far, other than on the boat or train who can speak english was the 
Norwegian customs officer. 1 should reach Stockholm tomorrow night as 
am now on the mam WS tarred road. Know someone to look up there. 105 


Saturday 16th July. Dave’s birthday 21st I hn no u l , , 

than 1 did. Reached Stockholm mid pm but r , if' ° Happler dt 

herghand met in Oxford last year. 1 soent ■ , Ud not c °ftact Fre 

then hiked out to camp 15 miles beylnd. 1 hadh ' °f° UrS in the cit > ar 
can ’I afford the lodging. Am now makinv for H Spend ° night bl 

through Denmark, Holland etc. 92 miles total ff 8b ° rd 3 da - vs th <. 


Oiary entry fur the 17th is a tired scrawl refW.t 

day, a I'd <>i insects in the camp only 7 n m n .. ** s * lo| >g headwind all 

stamp lor a pc home. cs cov ered and 1 could not get a 


V\\ isth /W a thy nuiking up <i bit for yesterday. The cmwtry 
s :> ming mostly under wheat barley and oats with some market 
x too especially straw berries. Wind against me most of the day 
y . "dies and had a big breakfast at 11.30. That used up my last 
monew Have 2 pounds for other countries still. Had supper at 
vm did two hours fast going alongside the (next) largest lake in 
\:ke Vattern). The weather being perfect and myself feeling well 

4 lit 4 \ 

"\\:l it was all beautiful. Have found a lovely spot next to the lake, 
cnbord must be 140from here. Today 114 total 1030. 


,:w 19th. Though somewhat feeling the lack of food since reduced to 
;Vc and tea yet I managed a good day and am camping on a 
: , :t ful river, the Lagan, sixty miles short of Helsingbord. Had a good 
' . hiking logs. The wind was in my face all day but as the road was 

^ shi it was often sheltered. Clear sky, a river, afire, and in spite of 
: nage a satisfied tummy. 102 total 1132. 


W ednesday 20th. A very interesting day. I am camping on a farm in 
Denmark about 10 miles beyond Copenhagen. It took until 4.00 pm to 
r each Helsingbord. For lunch 1 had an oat fry-up which was very rich. On 
the ferry I cashed my travellers cheque and paid the fare of 3 kroner. That 
left me with 30 kr. Bought food for 8 and a map for 2 leaving 20 kr 1 ate 
half the food on the beach between Habinger and Copenhagen. The coast 
is delightful. I longed to swim but being anxious pushed on and didn t see 
much in Copenhagen but cycled straight through as it was getting dark. 
Tomorrow I will have another ferry, longer this time, about 25 kms, which 
l believe costs some 8 kr not leaving much to play with. So hope I can do 
bigger mileages through Germany and Holland. 100m total 1232. 


- riday 22nd. Am sleeping 50 miles inside Germany in a well-protecting 
forest. Yesterday was interesting going through Denmark and crossing on 
firry to Myborg which all took a few hours. I had a puncture and the 
" in d was mostly adverse and in consequence only did 85 miles. Today 1 
a lot of ground - crossed over a bridge in western Denmark an 
lhen went due south to the border which I reached at 5.30pm. There is 
( entrust between these countries as one plunged straight into 
r,lf ' iu g with all its grimy industry, none of which exists in Scandifiavia. 
y v(i ry nice german on his farm. 1 wanted water and he ga\t me 
u ^ >n n<JW anxious about the mileages as it is 400 kms to Holland ane 

^ ' /() 0 miles to Ostend and 1 only have 6 marks or about 10 ^hg 

hi t 111 ° Ul margarine and syrup. Still have plemv of pot tulgi aru 
^ 1 want the trip to turn into a desperate dash , 

•V 

bvoti..^ !. ^ Nve ! >{,{, n going on country roads most of the d*i\ m { 


. roads worse than corrugations. The 

v " :'"' lr ' y •' ','Z-bikes as a rule hut this is often so sandy that 

v ■« > is • i crossed the Elbe estuary (4 

.., V.-/.< can manage i ic s "'f . beforehand that it 

V> ot .> v-M w/»c/i was a long delay. Being assureu j 

.ost me / 7 mi irks or a quarter of my money thought a 

or W for I mark I estimate four days to Ostend hut the e is a 
strong west wind blowing which will delay me if it continues. Am sleeping 
- wood 40 kms from Bremen and should reach Holland tomorrow night. 
0? mils* total 1504. 


in a 


Sunday 24th. Had a very successful day. Got off the country roads by 
30 and made good progress after an early lunch along the main road 
through to Holland. The wind has dropped which is a blessing. Reached 
t he border as it was getting dark. On the Dutch side I found myself in a 
small town celebrating something and it took ages to get through it. Found 
a wood to sleep in spite of a sign ‘VERBODE’. Am hoping I will not be 

discovered. Must be three more days to Ostend from here. 124m 1626 

total. 


Monday 25th. Ci ossed Holland and am sleeping in the barn of a friendly 
Dutchman. 1 was fortunate with the wind and the roads in Holland are 
very good and the country as flat as can be imagined. Got involved on an 
autobahn between Arnhem and Nimwegan, two large places that took 

SOm . e 5 m t t0 gSt . through havin § t° find my way on by-roads. The Rhine 
and the ? were interesting rivers luckily involving no ferries I managed 

another long day of 120 miles and the comfort of this hay loft is exceufnt. 

as able to hold quite good conversation in Afrikaans with this dutch 
farmer. 1 hope to reach Ostend in nnp l^cri * J i m miS autcfl 

unrecorded was that on one of these last hflZZ F' Recollected but 

a few potatoes from the edge of a field an/ ^ l.i SUrre P tlt,ous| y lifted 
calories. 1746 total. quickly converted them to 

7 uesday 26th. Through Belgium with cobbled villa* 

exasperating to bike over. After vettin* ,u , ages a Sam which are 

potatoes. Jt seemed ages to Ostend which ” ^‘ mshed the bread and 
Discovered a boa, sailing a, 01.00 am and h T\ al 8.30 P m. 

money which 1 was able to change to BeZ ° Ucket english 

which / needed badly but bought i , ‘ ,n dancs - Failed to get a h lth 
'Calamity Jane'm the local "leLfff„,f 

on top sung by hurts hay relaxing with tl, •'/ f wilt > *he fringe 

board me, a SA hitch hiker and go, a b , Mv Jnm ^ in mv pocket X, 

francs. I I'M, lHt,5 total. ‘ h * “PPing the steward mv l 


w 


. » ) 4 In'W sli'vi > we docked at 05.00 and went through 

> v ' ,. empty stomach, It was a wonderful feeling to know that I 

* > ',j Inland I had thought of putting the hike on a train but with 
. j ]., ch j { 'd to ride up to London slowly and see JM. / had very 

' ' l k , jf Folkestone had a large snack of ham rolls and coffee 

' 1 ‘ v ' u , j)5 played out near Maidstone so slept in the shade of a 
. .. ; ; 00 pm. With my remaining 2/6p bought a loaf of bread, 

. ' margarine, tin of syrup and an orange and had an excellent 

' ■chcd London at 7.00pm and after some dreary cycling through 
En d reached Kew. Now have had a meal I shall always 
p itc hed tent in the garden with a camp bed (loaned) v 
"'".‘.hie l feel I have lost weight and am v fit. IPs been a most 
M e trip. Must now sell bike. 90m total 1950m. 

IS obviously still wrapped up with my own concerns at having ended a 
lon r ide'on tight finances to say nothing of the welcome from JM 
d Margaret who then had a flat overlooking Kew Gardens. I thin 
ael was a few months old. Obviously this trip would have been much 
-ore educational had I been able to take another week and see more o 
-laces like Copenhagen; but I confess that I derived some kind of 
competitive satisfaction in journeying against the clock and managing on 
short commons. It was I suppose good training for later, pa 
few showers in Sweden this had been an exceptionally hot and su y 

summer with many days in the 80s or low 90s F. 

I did not sell the bike immediately. Hearing that Dad had taken a locum 
Glengariff in Bantry Bay for a family holiday and he, Mum an i 
already there with plans by JM and Margaret to follow, I used the bi e 
get there via the ferry at Fishguard to Cork, another two long ays. was 

• amily holiday we will all remember for the Irish characters in t e v > 
*e quite beautiful sea lochs and mountains of Slieve Miskish, the tropica 
gardens on an island in Bantry Bay, climbing Hungry Hill whic e 0 
hrtdy called ‘oongry ill’ and warned the devil was up there, ut a ove 

J ‘ the walk to Barley lake when JM disappeared into a poor pe $ 
"ttage and caught us up carrying on one hand a puppy ot the s ^ 

g breed. It was one of those fait-accompli acts which brook no isu 
"gh Mum had been having a hard time settling into Chester s ® 
a * real ‘over of animals. So Barley became a dear member o e 

/ of the handsomest dogs we ever had, living or tu ^ 

ijf ' (J years and taking part in all activities, particularly roun mg 

,,5 kglirig members on walks. 


I h. c 


villi 


** In h «loo|i 
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in the Plymouth area courting cousin 
One >'( the adventurous young "> tn u ;„i^.Kcinp. He was a keen 

'ill and who later married her, was *>rtm 0 f t he Atlantic in a 

sailoi and had already done a single-handed c • « _ of .54 or * 55 , 

catamaran. On one of my visits to Roboroug 1 j: arv he suggested 

I cannot remember which year, and have not found a dmry he sugg 
the idea that 1 might join him in a week of sailing as a good fr.end^a 

Roman Catholic priest in Plymouth, had offered his 5 o P 
Henry Cadogan could join us for two days along the coast but we could 
make the Scillies an objective. His experience was comforting as I was 
new to sailing. “Have you got any charts of the Set les. as e ' , 

afraid not” he said and putting on his mischievous optimistic look throug 
his bifocal glasses, added “We will use the OS 1 map, there s one in t e 
car”. The Scillies were shown as an insert not more than a couple of inches 
across on the Penzance sheet. This was the first improvisation and more 
were to follow. The ship floated prettily in Plymouth harbour but with a 
definite air of neglect as if its owner trusted much to the unseen hand of 
the Almighty to keep sails from rotting and batteries from discharging etc. 
“The great thing about sailing is that however much you prepare for a 
voyage the unexpected often takes over” said Martin, which I took to mean 
that there was little point in checking things out before hand. 

Aunt Laire said that we must have tea with the owner of Tresco Island, 
some distant relation. We unhitched and caught the tide right sailing out of 
Plymouth Sound with views to starboard of the Mount Edgcumbe estate 
and Cawsand. It was a novel and peaceful means of transport with mild 
summer breezes and progress slowly but definitely plotted, by means of 
compass resections from coastal landmarks, as we tacked westwards to 
Falmouth for our first nights anchorage. Henry left us next morning and 
under Martin’s command we tacked west again past the Lizard and Wolf 
Rock until past sunset. We were navigating for the narrow entrance to St 
Mary’s Bay now tacking into an increasing wind. There was an approach 
channel marked by a green and red light and a revolving searchlight which 
ht up jagged rocks on either hand. Martin had me leaning over the front 
with a sounding line shouting out the depths. Each time it decreased down 
to a couple of fathoms and black rocks were beine lit „ n t, ^ u d 
.ho., “Ready Abou,!” and p„, rhe „X™* “ ‘f * 

the jib onto the other tack. This way we cleared 2 ' Ck l ° deat 

the bay but deemed the wind too fresh to sail with it ^° WS and § ot lnto 
,h. harbour id ,h. dark. „ t , tk .d on “p*dT. ti .tT im ° 

were cloaiog the shore and ihrew oul the anchor |, held , T 
a more lively but successful day two of sailing d ^ WC celet>rated 


u.v , a ,a..u a nauuw ana shallow channels linl^H , . 
others with many superb white sandy beach* i , > mam ls,and with 

tropical island. We got the boat around to Tresc^ 1^1 C ' ear llke a 
days enjoying ourselves and having a tea with . lU " ghl and Spent two 

,he lai, y owner whose 


V 


hu\ planted the exotic tropical garden of eyendx and palrm and 
;»nti other warmer-climate plants, Who should be staying in 
w lu'i e we treated ourselves to lunch hut Virginia McKenna and 
> iMnd Bill Travers, she looking as demure as in The King of bright 

, . I,| m on Elsa the lioness. I could have introduced myself as 

^ 1 11 * 

>>< >thcr (as they had been at school together) but no doubt reserve 

, , \\ \{h Bill Travers gazing into eyes even off screen how could I 

r^xaiica. ” # 

I u'rrupt their soliloquy. 

r s ^ oood, but then our time was up and we made an abortive attempt 
Once we cleared the island into the Atlantic no breath of wind 
md a huge sea swell rose and fell. We tried to bring the engine into 
■ ce ant j it would not fire. We sucked out the petrol and drained it 
i a handkerchief which, with the swell, made us both sea-sick. 
uiv we coaxed her back into the shelter of small islands, anchored and 
,m went off to get a weather report. “Fine” he said “In the morning 
be a 15 knot west wind and just what we need for a day sail back to 
nouth.” Our luck was further in and a fisherman gave us four huge 
crabs which Martin thought we could cook for supper somewhere off the 
izard: but with no container large enough to hold them they were left to 
crawl loose around the boat. We set off early and true to forecast after a 
few hours of light breeze it blew about 15 knots but for about an hour only 
then increased to 30 and then about 40 as darkness fell and the following 
seas were having their tops sprayed off. “Great sailing said Martin as the 
mainsail split and we took in a couple of reefs. The battery charge had run 
down as we cleared Wolf Rock lighthouse and with considerable difficulty 
lit a paraffin lamp. There were large ships thundering past in the dark. 
Just hold the lantern up” said Martin. “You take the helm and keep her on 
this bearing while I get some shut-eye”. I remember being exhilarated and 
somewhat nervous running before what seemed like enormous seas and 
leaning back hard against the tiller to keep her on course. She had what 
they call ‘weather helm’ probably because the gyb was pulling too much 
a nd not balancing the main. Suddenly the tiller came away in my hand and 
1 thought I had scuppered the boat as she came upwind violently and 
Martin, bleary eyed, emerged from the cabin with rattled enquiring 
' an ^uage. I felt as if I had nearly pushed myself overboard like a tug-o-war 
4 hen the other team leaves go of the rope. The crabs added to the 
Mu non un hl we could sort out things. The tiller had come out of its 
h^t on rudder and fortunately was still in my hand like a pick-axe 
lla PP in § an ^ spanking and loose sheets were whipping and 
j ^ ' ll0w splashing over the cockpit as we tossed broadside to the wind 
1 , 11 ^ | l,lc (,r der was restored thanks to Martin’s help as we knocked the 
af) ,j j.j ac k * nto place, grabbed for loose crabs and tossed them overboard 
C< ^ sa ‘l s again on the old course. Some lighthouse sent us a 
morse to show lights to which we could only shout replies. We 













IIV 


I anv orayer* th*» P aM ' n * 

, , *|ng. about the Me. lorrc «M nj hl 0 f pretty violent 

'»»< W* K ,.. r i v on their radar. n w> 
sh.p, would --0 us | expec ted happening. 

C ff the So und near Rame 

«u. dawn broke calmer and '^ y ^ of naval ships in line ah earl 
Head when our way was blocked by a ^ ^ 

W e can’t get through those what a steady collision 

to sail” said Martin “let’s see tf it ho1 * ly 3S swung from nose to tail to 

course. To our amazement the line ^ ri ght on our course. We 

line abreast and between ships a we ha d cleared them 

waved vigorously to ^ bridges on e.ther sW thankfillly how muc h 

they reverted to a southerly cou • . >Jqvv 

that diversion of six destroyers had cost the Royal Navy. 

So thanks to the Owner praying hard and Martin’s skill, his ship 

berth again and 1 left feeling a little less of a novice and not at all surprised 

that Outward Bound had a sea school at Aberdovy for adventure training. 

It was a skill to get more accomplished in. 

Across Lapland by Canoe 

I was back in Scandinavia a year later in July 1956 this time as part of a 4- 
man official Oxford University Expedition. David and I had spent much 
time in the previous year (my last and his second at Oxford) researching 
possible good journeys, and in particular a scheme to navigate the Blue 
Nile. My cryptic diary shows that we contacted Douglas Busk, 
Ambassador to Abyssinia, and read all that Cheeseman had to say about 
the gorges and tribes of the Blue Nile. But whatever the reason perhaps 
finance or practicality, or the pull of the arctic which was strong in both 
David and myself, coupled with the fact that two colleagues of David’s 
om Shaw and Peter Simpkin had access to marine commando fold-awav 
canoes through their Territorial Army training Laoland hpra ' 

destination. The maps were studied and a fitting ohWt ! ° Ur 

cross from the Norwegian coast to the Gulf of Roth J - seemed t0 be to 

the main Stora Lule water syst^ S w5^-J hn>U8h LaP ' and V ‘ a 

The mountains of Sarrekjacko added furthp * S ' d6 ° f the watersh ed. 
made up some scientific justification for blcWnT' 0 "' ^ mUSt haVe 
cannot recall what they were, other than writing! PUrP ° SeS alth ° Ugh 1 
found, but it was officially recognised by the I f aCC ° Un * ° f what 
some funds. The RGS, of which I 1 think granted 

instruments, an aneroid and compass I acauirpH ° W ’ oaned s °me small 

T pl " d “ un,, » “w Sk ' Kh "»ps. 1> J 

......r.tfrsr 

1 ^ Directorate of 




























































this aboard the Polarlys in Bergen harbour shortly before 


'yesterday morning, Peter Simkin, Tom Shaw and I left Liverpool on 
W weastle train together with six bags of canoes (180 lbs) a huge 
. ‘ of food (65 lbs) and our respective packs, all surprisingly heavy. 

' -q n, s At Newcastle where we changed to the boat train, David 
, ton joined us, looking bronzed after his Spanish trip. An amusing 
-von occurred just as the train was steaming out of the station. David 
?hted his pack still sitting on the platform and with a cry like an animal 
' aping from capture, alighted from the train to join his pack but miss the 
train. However, he caught the boat alright. A number of the fair 
passengers come up to expectation. During the course of the evening, Tom, 
having broken the ice by seeking instruction in Norwegian pronunciation, 
things livened up and we danced Norwegian folk dances interspersed with 
Scottish reels which David taught them. A heavy swell however, imparting 
some entertainment on its own sent some of us below - poor Peter was 
below all the time - and the last dance ‘Stripping the Willow ’ looked after 


the rest of us. 


Coming up the fjord this morning was again delightful and it didn t seem a 


year since I came to Bergen before. The visibility was astonishingly clear 
and the sights approaching harbour beautiful. Again I was struck by the 
neatness and cleanliness of the houses perched on naked rocky outcrops 
end also, as if forgotten, by the imposing formidable coastline, the low 
limit of tree growth, lack of cultivation, and the way rows of houses were 
Cuili almost above each other in an attempt to defeat the steep slopes. 

h was lovely to walk through Bergen, through the fish market where the 
1 u <d custom is held of serving up the fish live, and across the main centra 
square where the folk sunbathed and flower beds, rather splendid. We 







Satuniqy :4th Ju/v. All day we steamed through fjords with delightful 
Sx'enety on either hand Seldom does the route leave the shelter of the 
fords which are never more than a couple of miles wide. The glaciated 
sides of the mountains fall precipitously into the sea. I hey are rugged and 
with their peaks frequently capped in cloud the aspect can he inhospitable. 
Settlements crowd into the glaciated valley foors where hay has been 
cultivated but never higher than 200 ft though the reason often seems as 
much the abrupt change of slope as the factor of altitude. At three ports of 
call. Alesund, Maldo and Kristiansund we had a chance to stretch our 
legs. The ports are much the same. 


Sunday 29th July. As I write it is past midnight yet only the Evening star is 
to be seen hovering low over the purple gray shapes of the mountains, here 
rising steeply from the level expanse of the fjord and dominated by a single 
dome-like mountain eerily lit by the glow of the sun not far below the 
horizon in the West, and the light of a half moon in the East. It is a perfect 
scene. Far across the fjord a stretch of moonlight reflection dances in a 
straight line across the waters and loses itself in the black shadow of this 
mountain. While patches of snow would witness a changing season, in this 
scene there is little conception of the passage of time. Here is a clear 

picture of unmarred beauty. I can see just a handful of houses distributed 
over a small expanse of level ground. 


The sun has been bright and warm today so we sunbathed with our backs 

wT 1 ! /^^ ^ eX , Pl0red Tr0ndheim '» the morning and had a brief 
k at Rondvick in the early evening. A rather extraordinary thing 

foul offs cm an 77 & 1 0n hanging addresses with the 

h , 7 an embarrassw 8ly short introduction. We had to run to catch 

» u, -,»« «„« Itnl/JrLZo^ZZ " 

islands „„ & f U , »/ZwLl 

Tomorrow we reach Bodo in the afternoon * “ CaUed So,stad 


Monday 30th July. 12.30 pm. David n„A t ; • 

late just as the boat steamed into Or ' s ee P ln g on the top deck awoke 

arctic circle a, 8.00 pm - difficult to behefZZZ^ Cr0atd '** 

altogether a perfect hot sunny day ls extr emely warm and 

main road with shirts off and sittinv Z 7 *77 ° U P the villa & e 
Mediterranean. Some few miles east '„rn * now ,he sm ’ « < Wt* 

about 5000’ high. Altogether the mount ,7**,™ Cap ^ « ptak 

mountains along this stretch are higher. 


Kf 


%now is Ivit'X The Hnlr Norwegian fhhtnn crttft 
Iht urn IppM surface »(th* fjord and again*/ th* 
ZlunUtinou* background arc I hr colour* that art no 
„ ,,... .-hawed to a shorter stunted htrch scrub which in 

'' *\h: * petering out about 500 ’ up. 

„ r* i\ f "* 4 n r * 

. hed on time and we split up to find some transport that 
' fo /Vv fj or( i I found the PO and was disappointed that 
" :J iM V \ t Trondheim to Newcastle had not arrived. / left a surplus 
' ’"T “I which relieved my pack a little. We tried several garages and 
: ' ]■ l to take a tiny little boat that sailed at 6.00pm and took a 
' “‘.NIL mute north calling at several little ports and islands en 
' Nf skilful negotiation Peter managed to barter several slabs of 
' ^ chocolate for an evening meal for the four of us. (On a previous 

'’ I, - had done the same with masses of surplus jars of a meat extract 
:„v firm whose name 1 forget, had kindly donated). It was an 
v ,.; rneal ’of delicacies such as goat milk cheese and sardines with 
things of milk. We had a five-minute leg stretch up a precipitous hill that 

. lie nearly sheer from the jetty. 

Main it is a perfect evening and the lights are magnificent. 


Tuesday 3 1st July. The little craft left us at Innhavet at 7.30 am this 
morning and from the wooden jetty we waved goodbye to Turin Nesge, a 
lovely girl who was travelling with her parents and her brother from Bodo 
to Svalvaar in the Lofotens. 

After writing up the diary last night a rather amusing scene occurred at a 
tiny little port we called at. Tom, David and 1 had all perched ourselves 
for the night on the canvas cover of a lifeboat and David had fallen fast 
asleep to wake up confronted a few feet away by a jetty fidl of teenage 
Norwegians, youths and lasses, an event which in itself was an amusing 
sight. Before long we had them singing folk songs with the conducting help 
of a drunk man on board eager to get the village talent to impress us 
tourists. It was our due to render something in return so with me on the 
mouth-organ and David and Tom doing their best at ‘Shell be coming 

around the mountain when she comes * we raised a cheer from the 

bystanders. 


l ^us decidedly hot when we reached Innhavet. Having assembled all the 
Afte S ^ ac ^ e °f some fi r $ we swam in the cool water of the fjord, 

yy t u / /*°°d l Ute b re akfast of chicken soup and tinned beef we managed to 
fjord l Jt <m Q l° Ca l l° rry £ 0//7 £ t0 Drag, a little place on the shore oj Tvs 
h a ij l() to<) ^ a C()ll ple oj hours to assemble the two canoes and a further 
Ijavid und n ^ 3 P m we were ready to set off up the fjord 

an tnj Ur f ln ()ne an< J Tom and 1 in the other. We canoed steadily tor 

irdmnr t “ reac 'hed a small settlement where an 

1 y good hearted woman gave us milk, bread and berry juice. 


Wren 




/ l„i brought us to Mushan wh*rr iht 
,WW ' now channel. We were deceived for 
, s i news skmrfy • a five-m'le stretch of water into 

MM» ft** #p»«x>. I"" ' (the head of the fjord). 

tkMing that we were approw •• ^ co „, er was ra ,her a 

Seeing «*<• .//o'-/ continuing „ c / ear ,to/ we We We 

JixJroinimu*. Studying the map this even, g 
j. — .. /n vet there. 


fyiinhtful snot where a steep stream leaping down 
" <■ ' trc sleeping m a b f m)mtain bey0 „d enters the fjord. A good 

from melting snow beds o, midnight and visibility excellent, 

fire is again a joy and we ate well Ins mtdntgh ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

Sea trout appear to he jumping and 

Winning. Da id and 1 wen, up to the little farm where a charming couple 
L tn a humble homely house. He Is a dwarf of a man with a wrinkled 
bearded face, surely with Lapp blood in him. Fishing seems the chief 
occupation. They have also a couple of cows, a small patch of potatoes 
and lucerne. 1 was interested in their method of harvesting the scythe-cut 
lucerne bv dragging branches across the cut grass they contrive to roll it 


into big round balls about five foot in diameter. 

A word about the fjord here. It is a very impressive sight with the 
mountains on either hand rising often smooth and sheer to 3,000’. 
Distances across the water are deceptive - a mile can look just a couple of 
hundred yards. The rock is mostly granite and smoothly glaciated though 
in parts jointed and cracked. Great slabs rise steeply for 1500' on the 
north side. The south is surprisingly forested some of the trees large birch 
and fir. The moon is in its last quarter and is at this moment rising above 
Louknesjjellet opposite (967 metres). 

Weather: clear sky excellent vis temp 62F. Fjord temp 52F. Distance 
canoed 12 miles. 


Wed. 1st August. 11.30pm. Sleeping out one mile above Hellenboton at 
20 °' ab ° ve sea level on the first part of the portage across to Sweden. 

Today has been our first of good exercise - a longish and valuable day. 
We breakfasted on freshly caught salmon, delicious but expensive as we 
paid 5kr for ,t We only left Muskat about 10.45 am but canoed steadily 

with only one break to Hellenboton. We reached there at 3 40pm rather 

slow canoeing for 9 miles hut it _ 1 rain * 

• . was into a fresh breeze and sli^htlv 

choppy water. In our canoe (Tom and 1) a ' ia 

great surprise pulled in a lib fish Tom \ f ° Spinner an ^ 10 

at Hellenboton. Over lunch the port, f " ^ ’*’* Partly lunched on 

to pack our packs to the£ aZTand" ***■" — 

*** dllimntlt canoes in hags and narfT^ ^ 200 ** 

path to the Stora Lute headwaters Tl . ' >t m ''°'" e dis,ance .‘long the 

100 lbs each) and bulky but we broufhfT** W ( a&s ar * nuh '-‘ r heavy W 

camping spot and three of us /„„i n . ‘"’"hout much trouble to this 

" M hut 0n * huge bag another 1.5 miles 


I / 'W 


^ An' 

wVnr 


„ , v ,, r ,0 pnport supptrfor our return It way. good 
'"" "" „ / ;k»' ( ,w accelerated the process of getting 

'*■>' ' 4: : "Ld a wide undulating stretch of glaciated granite 
" ; “Lcr of grotesquely shaped pine trees rather l,ke 
I * ,,fM " Z and leaving the canoes in an obvious spot we 
i' •■' rbCrS i I™,, appreciate the magnificent scenery. For the lights 

" ,h fi ’r ih cascaded down towards Hellemboton. On the way down 
‘ red he rries (?Blaeberries). Supper was excellent and 
■ Peter and. I think my vet-cookie was appreciated; but the 

;;mginan-\ < . worl h the whole thing. 

: " e “overcast stratus at 3500’ (Thermometer left in lunchspot will 

.,eve tomorrow). 

,. ,ed 9 miles total 21. Walked 6 miles. 

, j August. 11.45pm Sleeping by the side of Kwatnetjaure 
{mfhaving spent all day relaying packs and canoes from Hellemboton 
.'some 3 5 miles and 1500' below. It has been a long and tiring day. I 
' rwnally feel much better for it. The lake was reached with packs at 
pjnm where we lunched on chocolate and tea and then returned for t e 
i l oes reaching the lake again at 7.00pm. Assembling the canoes took an 
■cur and a half. We are sleeping right beside the water’s edge next to a 

disused. Lapp tent. . 

The country over which we walked was broken by huge granite blocks. By 

far the most impressive sight was the canyon, about 600 sheer into which 
the headwaters of the Hellenboton river plunges. 

David is the fittest of us. Tom was very tired but managed to keep trekking 
splendidly. Peter has unfortunately some sort of temporary stomach 
trouble, was sick this morning and must have felt the day’s exercise more 
than any of us. He is eating little. 

Tomorrow we should be able to make our way along this three-mile 
-’retch of lakes to the Marjikjokk river where I expect we may have to 
portage - it falls steeply for 3 miles. Mossies are bad again and pay no 

attention to ointment. 

Weather; Little cumulus but set fair. Temp 47F. Lake temp 49F. 

'i-lance talked: 3.5 miles direct 11.5 relaying. 

' n * of u; slept much last night due to mossies and too hot to close bags. 

left the y ^ ^ 35. The canoe journey started yesterday when we 

tfa, ^ r A< ; ttrn en ^ °f Kuvatret lake and made our way by lunch time to 
an hour's sourc * We lunched at a portage and for the first time 

/javij e en ^ ln ^ W ° S success f u ^ Peter, Tom and 1 landed seven trout, 
betv j LaU ^ one ^ )Ut remained a sceptical fisherman. From that 

^ l /JU( ked twn nnrlrv 7 niilxtc //mini tl\o 


otnt 
'ond-, 


* • • v V % \ * U W V i * I * V W I / Iklf Iv • If •* * » ' ff* 

Wete f ^ pocked two packs 2 miles down the river. Thunder 
i 11 was hot and enjoyable tho 1 mosquitoes ubiquitous. 








ir ,,, while Tom mi Peter ft* * ** * 


< V r ».« /*"•''» ,0 ™ f n , 2 milts of «» «"•«* 11 
at pivsible downstream. For ^ ^ Wp c«H.rjr »*ur* 

"" <j//mv ' ,<,/ fla ' y , efl bj „k tributary same Ai mltsfihorn «* 
continued to the junction of P ~~* kt in a thundenhamr kiet 

source. On <mr return David and / ^ ^ ^ ^ 

f/w canoeists and gave < cm remaining kit to the rmtr 

*"T 

junction. It rained hard and a. /rt 

jbferf until late and landed another 6 trout not getting « '••• •*«“ 

01 . 00 . 

This morning we overslept. Trout for breakfast awfully good. U*mg 
camp we retraced tracks to fetch the canoes .uxuiing w ***** 

downriver unladen. It Mas M et M ork raining v ’• »**.*• ^ '* 4 **' ^»*** c 

water in the river they had frequently tc cc ca^ica pusht^* .. .. ~^ 

man-handled. It didn’t do them much good tV c lunched late Sack a: :hc 
camping place of last night and loaded pac ks 


From here the river changes name to the Skedae eks. •« c' :h~ec nouns 
of canoeing and walking in shallow rapids - (Y ^ Y*: '« c‘ .\:~v .v 
a mile stretch of bad river initiated by two pret: V 

stream enters a small gorge. Being late m e packed k:t a mile doM ns ."cam 
and camped. Already' both canoes have been shaken a lot ana C"e < 

leaking. This relaying business is slow, 4s the c^cm dies '*e ha'<e ea'<e va 
no more than 3.5 miles! 


Had a splendid supper of pemmican, spagetti and Vt-cooh* with cd 
eter ***** hour s fishing caught 6 trout Jbr bre ak fas t ftworrm i 
country here is thickly fore r.c .1 with birth sen*. W* hod a timmtknho 

again at midday and intermittent nan. Again the night is -*- »- 

and as light as the hour her 

There is a veil of river mid~t Rhodes** daw* Utvefyj 

feet above the river valley floor ThfdlTlfrjTTT'^* ^ 
travels downstream at a slow ^ qft> " fin "* 6 «** t ***** *' 

Air tempi -00pm 43F. Water tenw k'r n .. 4 

temp 52F. Dist trailed S.S miles 

Sunday 5th August Tn>„„L. 

"< ***** ‘hat continues fd w 5!f* dR< *ft mn **fint4'them 
fddyokk had been an unnavigabtZ!!! T!** * 

afternoon a stretch of 6 mile f 0 f beautlTfr ""“*#■* ■*»*><* 
discomfort of walking canoes thrlCk hf< ^mitring river 

s wlow raf'uis 

. . 

a night. 


W) 




map* • 

(% iiirtc 


muO try to truth for/ us by 
1 wt wont to combine a 


ft short hut enough for I days. (No 


«/ csnoed & miles. 


np 


4*t€*S* 

Kfkmil *5 But can 
J*vi Stopptdj 


tk<i dan Started late as we left our little 


-•for a break on 


oeuig with a fair breeze behind us we 
the south shore of Luoktajaure 
^^^^emSed^rUmminuman- tea , small chocolate and 
<aoL The idkrttotm canoeing w as tiring without a break. 
'. f f- curable aichtmgh stirring up choppy water and 
crasher •*= reached a point where a little stream comes 
coded Sepal send camped at 8.00 pm - tired all of 
-- senkmemt with the framework of a tent and 

* _r ' * 7 . sleep Tonight. Any amount of firewood - 
and huge fire brought spirits back 


m * 


^ "kr spot is - — 

. :cui ar'Afcr unere 

- S S S Z. -» - 5 - ZJQfflg&T 


_£■*! . r—y inisfre is sz 

r.n rg s'zjrz >«e are making for Sinorva some 10 miles on 

sLsrss climbing to the South in the 


hie zs non 


- : v ssoendrr^ a s 


> * 


• "cu-ccins The were seme lovely glimpses of the 
- - - c oshers eg A.Tea and S d ekko but cloud was low and it 
: c - - ~ " ssn. Again ii is me colours that are so striking. 

£ * ‘ r § ~ r 5 todcr. ■’ a: shat we found no narrow channels 

Hi di * : '~ ££ ~ U! '* e , has € passed through as shown on the maps. 
S'S * -~-~n ceirtg that eke zter has been dammed up at Store 

Z '.l Sdl 'p S P'* > :V * r ' ° Upps fishing from a motor boat 

‘ ~~ * £ ~ ** He could - nice men. 

|~ x&uzfidlink cove ' 


10 cam P on and this is backed 


Tt ~~ .~ ***coping- On the lake shore is a 

T v, 7V7riJa 

* = •‘•KLLd£*’t hr l.-T* ir, 

* ire 
trt ¥ , _ 

^ r ^ • Xfddfl *** U It is the only star visible 


r ^->lLQEr* ^ f L f; ^ irtij ULlLrJcCl 

-a^edpJV One looks across an arm of the lake. The 
»>z aoo.* u 'Z IrZ t *f L . A ridge °f mountains backs 






canaeim 
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0/00. Carnm*. - «- 

* M a >: ,0H ' a ^ Sarre* 

jhipdi 

• - -- * ' - 


m 1 I.. refill'd™ CO,d and have oil squeezed 

l< a fcna «oee f c poe at 4.00 p„ and 

- ojj f2f Wheh ** Jed * StOCks T here was 



on a truck. Trekked 





\n 


. keen a good day of walking and 
... Sih lug 10.00,m ii • ne change has been abrupt and 

. -W* .itfr^r chan V ,0 o Ca bivouac last night was really quite 
mv art gtntrolly titcd. 

. enable >• <• »> ‘ e * b (() opef1 lu „j ra wa s abrupt and 

, change of vegetation Jrom marshy tundra at 

„/o»g a belt a few yards beUs 0 f bog whtch 

Jbout 2000 'the going reac hed a little Lapp shepherd s 

■uu to be slushed thr ough. ■ P , gd wi(h , hem an d decided to stay 

hu, and found ™ mMn walking distance ofSarek Tjakko 

here - a lovely llttle J , . of Lapp construction of timber 

-, **— 

Jfier7mch we had a good walk up some small hill about 4000’ up. It was 
winds and the temp of 39F rather chilly while sleeting. There were some 
fine spells and shadows and colours splendid. Glimpses ofSarek Tjakko 
glacier were lovely. 

This is a beautiful area but travel in it is very slow and tiring. One 
scrambles over loose moraine, sloshes through boggy ground and picks 
ones way through silver birch thickets. But it is all rewarded. We are 
sleeping early in preparation for a long day on Sarek Tjakko tomorrow. 
Hope the weather clears. 

Temp: 38F at 10.00pm water in stream 44F. Wind force 7. 

Saturday 11th August. 1 have missed writing this diary for 

two nights, the first one through sheer tiredness and last night through 
over eating and being quite incapacitated. 

Tonight after a long day of canoeing against a slight head wind we are 

sleeping 25 miles from Store Sjoffalet and 30 from Porjus. I will start on 
the events of Thursday. 

H e planned to climb Sarek Tjakko and made an early start leaving the 

fZr n , ^ a , ^ C ° ld day blowi "S hard and a temperature 

IdiL ttulZT t0 ^ m ° UMaln t00k f™ hours and included 

slogging up the middle of the three eaTfZ f * ^ W ^ 

easy climb and near the top of it we lunchid Jo S $ ' ‘l ^ * T* 

sandwich. Drift was blowing and beinv chill, ^ mWtCake and a cheese 
again to the top of the ridve Thi c S ' We were soon on the move 

summit a long way off involving anothet-'f ‘ h ° Ught 10 be the 

i 00 pm we turned our attention on l P™ ° K S °' d bein S already 
started to climb that. It was on the w ,v ‘u Pyramidal Peak and 

clouds clearing we could easily m J “ P ‘ hM looki »S back and the 
opposite ridge of the glacier we ho,l ‘ ° M SUmmit hid den bv the 

bad ascended David and I though, i, 


. Utrerult'd UUCitn tO tht glOC'ier 

>. -v 10 dimh ,he me 

»«* M - ' ... 7*,7 

» 7 half and over two false summits. On the 
■ yj ror <J« hour " m J few f eel lower but separated by a 

,.f rt»» S, ?°iJ nded 200-300 ft lower. The weather was 
r K ' 'atle and sleeting, rather cold. We called it off and 
" [f glissaded into the glacier and returned to ford the stream in 

:hc yjlUy below. 

. crossing the stream (with his boots around his neck) slipped. 

" n Zn the current and were swept away. Being seven miles 
I still and cold weather this was a little serious. We started 
trot David in his stockinged feet* His feet must have cost 
if cam through bogs and along rough tracks. Apart from bruises 
% y seem well enough now. Needless to say we were very tired on 

Thursday night. 

v Friday, we packed up and trekked back to Suarva. After the 
-rion of the day before we all felt a little ‘gone in'. Tom’s foot was 
...sing him trouble. David, wearing my ‘tackles seemed ok. I found I had 
: my heel crossing the river the day before but it is nothing. We saw 
: .me lovely groups of reindeer on the walk back. It was a relief to reach 
Suarva in the mid afternoon, not having lunched, we sat down in the 
tourist hut to coffee and two loaves of bread. Fortified, we organised kit 
and put the canoes in the water only to find that they both leaked. We 
a.dn t get away until about 7.00 pm and canoed in good time to the 
portage at Stora Sjoffalet - 6 miles. At Suarva Peter bought a reindeer skin 
- lbs of reindeer meat. The skin cost 24 kr and the meat 6 kr. 

" J 'l °-f these drops between lakes there are little push railway tracks. We 

a ed both canoes on one of these and pushed the kilometer to below the 

Jail where we camped. 

hO 20 an ^ Ulnc ^ eer meat and three vet cookies the meal went on until 
had felt pan 7^ W6nt to ^ ec * bloated. It was perhaps the first time I 

f onthistHp - . 

naming to finest ^ e f ore was J us t as well because we awoke this 
Vanished. ( & ™ eat ' margarine and some prepared vet-cookies 
away m /o 3() Ca ^. ac ^ en J°y e d the food!). We had a late start getting 
very attract^ 8 ^ the falls and having there at 11.00. The falls 
Uhout 1700 cusecl'undoing ole 05 water f alls 8°' Apparently 


it 






ni>li l,l,T * otic <>1 , ny 


c s but lie would have none of it and treated the matte 








lhe , e long lake itrttchu. The 
h , fciw W <>" <**•”«'•<; C ^!Zr breaks. f our of these against a 

firm is **&*>' '' iZoluohta, a rather smart rustic hotel 

,J I( V headwind brought us '< ■ y or rfAr eoc/i. /mW, "o 

V, . . - " ’• f ami ordered coffee whteh came ,n 

U biscuits and cheese out mto the sun 


our 
,i silver pi*t 


, Ms afternoon and evening from 3.00 to 9.30 pm 
ii t , JjJ tno long pencils this aju" _ ^ _ n „ Joiner c n we covered 


tods this often , rf 0 , n g so we covered 

divided for a small meal of P°™* whgre £ drop 0 f 5 metres separates 
some 17 miles and rein n < i f t m \y e camped late, 
the Store Lule from the upper a < \ • c ^ an a e in the weather with warm 

„ te f „, . r*a a, . * » «— *. « 

™» "Ae" ou ' °f M '"‘ / , y . „ rrv ,5 openmg o«/. Settlements 

leavine the mountains behind and the count! y is opt. j, 

S u <?verv /«, mite '* ? ^ * f & 

nets and often the skeletons of Lapp tents. The lights and mountain 

silhouettes this evening while canoeing late after the wind had calmed 
were really perfect. One was a little weary to appreciate much of it. It is 
cramping to sit in these tiny canoes for 3-hour stretches. Tom took a 
colour photo of a lovely evening scene looking back. 

We are attempting in three days to reach Porjus by Tuesday midday so 
that I can reach Trondheim on the 17th. 1 am soriy this rush is necessary. 
It would not be if less time were spent packing etc. The morning start is 
always slow. 

Sunday 12th (lunch). This morning we entered the broad stretch of the 
Stoia Lule Trask. We are lunching at a delightful spot. The sun is hot, the 
weather ideal when sheltered from a chilly wind. We did four stretches (8 
miles) this morning. A kind fisherman presented us with 8 small fish to be 
demohshed tomght. Such is the scale of distance across these large lakes 

heather now too and there seem to be moreflowers about. ^ findmg 

booking 8 across ^he^fttfsunand in P er f ect settin 8 

distance canoeing is ratheTdZsst f ^Z This long 

whether he could be doing somethin,l T’ ° ^ S ° nely asks himsel J 
much that the ri V er below PorjTp "l ^ 1 h °P* *ry 

<e end of the iake. Pr0VeS going. We are 10 miles from 

/ stayed up this evening after 

fire into a lovely blaze Tnw ,°' one ha d gone to bed an A a . 
purpose and enjoyment o/ l f ^ ^ the discus ^ 

of semi-arduous tZ! P ’ Ifear lh “' Tom fttTT ° n ,he 

°f lake canoeing seems / Z ^ bIisler cd cliLin ^ f W enou & h 
company. / hope a „ win ^ <>vers h d * lhe ^g and the monotony 

' • have mvwif can *p ana 

^ lf enjoyed every bi, of this 


, v K( iH otui lowly. We hove been awfully lucky with 
/9m - 

4;h 4 u< ust. Written in Narvik. Yesterday morning we reached 
' ' ,< ihe Stora Lule Trask after six hours of canoeing in rather rough 
‘ 1 {entered the river. This we found to he dammed up and the six 
! r v downstream to Torjus was rather tedious. But it was good to 
' l ^rjus and in such good time. A good place for the canoes was 
\ v/()/v we explored the main street of the town in shorts wearing an 

Zortment of footwear (David’s only shoes were his gym shoes 
\-h which half his feet protruded and Tom ’s were in similar state) and 
a v growth of beard. We looked a sight. A b-line was made for a 
v , 7 s f W p t 0 restock with food half of which we immediately consumed 
ed behind a bank to catch the last rays of the afternoon sun. 
covered that a train was leaving for Narvik at 10.20pm and thought it 
u cr th m y while to try to catch it as it would get me there early the 
wing morning and give an extra day to reach Trondheim by Friday. 


e- hen it came to finding a campsite site with the others we found the 
fetal site to be a marsh with little wood and no fresh water - an 
abandoned place. David and I left the others to prepare supper along the 
river side and went in search of the local policeman to see about my 
passport. (None of us had as yet officially left Norway or entered Sweden). 

■.en we did, he could not speak a word of english so explanation was 
made through an interpreter in Tokkmokk by telephone. An excellent 
upper was ready when we returned. I handed over the art of vet-cookie 
making to David and he produced some absolutely delicious cakes. My 
Main lather bioke the supper party up and as I jumped aboard they each 
couple of buttered biscuits into my hand for the journey. 


bad a fZZ • ? aVe ^ em m tflis wa T on & half wa P through the trip. I 
strain ofthp\ ■/ ^ ^avid before 1 left. Peter and Tom have both felt the 
to Porjus For tfZ 66 ^ exercise ~ the mountain trip and the canoeing rush 
can manage 1 T** 25 mleS ^ river drops vef y mucfl and unless they 

walking and shooting Nn l Waybelow the Harsprangett falls, the rapid 
should be excellent f e a lot to put up with. The river below that 

weeks goes with Can , oeing though l hope very much that the next 

!l "' ma P case, hshinoft. ° ^avid my watch and left with them 

'he t ents ' 8 Ulgs ’ bi lHes, tent pegs, while 1 took with me one of 


^ hid * 

'■'(-at speed /\ t Galulf 1 ^ j al 1 boarcie d shot through the country 

m " ehtll'foTf h f ,0 Change and <»0 hours on , 

ini ed into my bag and went to sleep on a ben 


i.’/iv due Fortunately it was an 

,ifcr halt an hour alter ^ W g«f «little sleep. 


h\H4r hit*' 


I found an uttoccupie 


i M£7 Tournetrack was very lovely as 

hv earh-morning the scenery a ■ Appr0 aching Narvick the 

v linr ow </>e precipitous side of the Narvick 

•v was cut and tunnelled lug 1 M arv ick at 9.30 am. 1 had a good 

um /,« W.~ ^fZZctlTfL of »OMO S a 

/o the outskirts of town and went to sleep. There are some lovely 
mountains in the neighbourhood. The recent weather seems to have 
brought the snowline down to about 4000 ’ so the scenery is very alpine. 


Wednesday 15th August. 1 was a long wait on the quayside. The boat 
sailed at 00.30 and I fell asleep almost immediately on a lifeboat awning 
sleeping right through almost to Bodo which we reached at noon today. It 
was a relief to hear that my ticket from Trondheim was being kept at 
Trondheim. 

I discovered that the cheapest way to Trondheim next to getting a lift on 
some boat would be freight- passenger boat for 52kr sailing at 9.00pm. 1 
hung around the quayside all afternoon but as no southbound boat called I 
caught this very dirty little freight ship. I have yet to buy a ticket but no- 
one has accosted me. Have been very greedy over food consuming 

quantities of bread, cheese and milk and having a 4kr lunch. Altogether 1 
must have spent 20kr on food today. 


Saturday 18 th August. Aboard the Erling Jarl boarded at Trondht 

rzxzzzz; zzzrzr ve z compared ** the - 

awnings are quite the comfiest beds eoinJ'w ^ *" bU * 

From Bodo on Wednesday1call the L' P ^ 

cramped up in for two nights, lfwas a reheft ° ^ ^ bOM ‘° 
yesterday. / immediately collected mu r l^‘° arr,ve at Trondheim ec 

tho ■ the boat was not due to sail until 800 ‘ Z boarded the Erling J 

day so / took lunch and a bathine met Pm ‘ “ WQS a % uite ma S ni f lc 

splendid spot on the coast. 1 made vetcook' Walked oul of town t 

sunbathing and swimming. The sun u * * ’° r unch and spent the 

un was a treat. 

1 spent the evening m cnmr,„„ 

national service equivalent who ‘If‘l " f No ^gians doing tl 
I hey were pleasant chaps. Only one coulZ t ^ F ‘™P‘ 

Peak er >8“sh fluently. He It 


I n 


tu nih of Norway and told me about 1944 when he was 12 
1 ' , evacuation bv hiding in the mountains. / had a meal with him 

‘ * nonce gi an meal starts with a single course of something 

' ‘ ^ tJ pi a te offish and vegetables washed down with tea, and 

. ruCS in a hclp-yourself manner to a variety of delicacies to be 
“ ’ J, unlimited slices of bread and butter. There are plates of spam, 
dicakes, sardines, goat cheese slices, jams etc. 

\\; ‘\ pCi j to be able to spare my last travellers cheque but cashed it 
i dSt night . The cost of living is certainly higher than in England 
true of all things - clothes, camping things comparable - but food 

is more expensive. 


j iar v ends there. I had one or perhaps two nights at home in Chester 
then reported at the Directorate of Overseas Surveys in Tolworth on 
the beginning of a 3-year association with exploration survey in 
j Antarctic with FIDS - the Falkland Islands Dependencies Survey. 

I ie ard their story later at a lunch at the Oxford Union on my degree day. 
The\ had an adventurous time getting through to Lulea on the Baltic. Tom 
and Peter manned the one boat and David alone in the other. There must 
have been some exciting white water stuff which they came through 
without mishap. But the river ran through a military security zone and they 
were arrested as spies. How had they entered Sweden? There was no entry 
point stamp in the passports! While they were held, the films in Tom s 
camera were processed for evidence. Happily their story was at last 
believed and the voyage continued. If I remember rightly Peter and Tom 
had the means to take a paid passage back to UK with the kitbags of 
canoes. But David had to explore routes of initiative and rowed out to a 
' r;1 P at anchor offering to paint the funnel for a passage to UK. 

iom was doing medicine and Peter was to join the Colonial Service. Our 
Aa ^ s P a rted and I never met these two again but am sure that they 
remembered the best parts fondly and forgot about the pain of trying to 
' -P up with David, always ahead. It was thanks to them and their canoes 
11 was planned that way. A good trip. I have always said that Lapland 
r v * s hed in the Spring on skis and a reindeer acquired to pull a 

Par k* ' e ^ e ' * retur ned to Norway to ski several times but have yet to get 
C It n I^ rlh 0f the circle - 11 is the Gulf Stream that keeps it relatively mild 
l, ^ al *tude with ice caps perched above 4000’. Where l was going the 
WaS s ' m ^ ar as was latitude but ice caps overflowed trom 

it* ( .. dU ( ^ own glaciers to sea level, such is the influence of the sea and 

currents. 





Kind Fate 


Through that last year at Oxford, excluding the trip to Lapland, there are 

£ aypne jo, ting, in ft. oni.=„i,J *•" “> *>« —»• 

There was a talk at the Exploration Club by George Lowe in October‘55. 
He spoke on the Everest Reconnaissance expedition and the final climb by 
Hillary and Tensing. I was to see more of him in October when he and four 
of us potential surveyors attended a course on astro-navigation by Steve 
Stephenson. He was a member of the Trans Antarctic expedition under 
‘Bunny’ Fuchs and chosen as the deputy navigator to Ken Blaiklock. 

Cousin Katy (Gibbs), the survivor of the legendary spinster sisters, Katy 
and Minnie (Minnie Ha-Ha of the Laughing Waters) who used to drive a 
Rolls, lived alone in a quite large country house at East Ilsley and was 
served by chauffeur and maidservant. She kindly hosted a couple of 
Sunday tea parties. These were formal affairs and you never knew quite 
what other neatly turned out young things you were likely to be joining. 
Sitting prominently on the carpet among the guests was her plywood cut¬ 
out of a large photograph of her last much loved golden retriever. Tea was 
served in bone china and neatly cut small sandwich triangles served bv the 

the latest trendT^ ^ ^ apr °”' After tea and P olite conversation about 
memo r r n HK mV f erS !l y thinkinS ° r P ° litics > with some historical 

always despatched for a half-hour walk m !c W6 WCre 

horses were being exercised. P ° th ® Downs where race 

There were teas too at The Manor House rim u , 

built (I think) by our great a ran Hf ° , A Hamden > a lovely house 
parsonage, when he was vicar fhere 1 ^hYm" L ° maX Gibbij28 ’ 35 a 
house that I like with a level lawn goino tLu f S ° rt ° f P ro P ortions of a 
croquet was played. Cousins Christonher ^ 0pt ^ e Thames where 
welcoming but not in the same leagueYth i^ ^ Were alwa >’ s formally 
_ 8 ° f the closer relationship with Dad's 


John Lomax was a nephew of William Gihh 
copying to ProfAverTc^Jo^th^pTesen, 1 ' ® n a S ' M his ^sons f’' 1 man> 0the ' ChutC 

a mmt of " ,e sociai ,ife °* a * >ars °n«* may he| p *» a h,s,: r> 



I I 0 n more easily willi Elizabeth the youngeat arid 
N '"’" S ' "i iu'M'i saw much of the sons and had little wish to discuss 
' xl " W shooting driven pheasant or grouse, I remember feeling 
>h l >,0 '' s " U \'' at S ( it l idc some years later when cousin Hum’s memorial 
N 1 ' * hold at St Paul's and the talk before the service was on the 
W the weekend before. 

s \fC oi r 

t 1(> matc hes) and athletics (12) seemed to continue to take up a 
' '!? ! ^tiet in the Michaelmas and Hilary terms. There was a Bicester 
' ‘mIUmi February 10th ‘56 which Aunt Joan, Uncle Victor, Julia and 1 
^ and there was a Keble Ball on 25th May just two weeks before 
< r t of ‘Schools’. It seemed to be a convention for tutors to have sherry 
^ ings w jth their students in the last year which was very good of them 
Vdo remember feeling awkward that I attended very few lectures in the 
nd and last years feeling that I got more out of private reading on the 
u ects. During the last three weeks before ‘Schools’ week I did put in 
c hours at night cramming, keen that I should not lose my head like the 
ported examinee who having looked long and hard at the exam paper 
croaned and started convulsively rolling around on the floor. 


h the last summer term kind Fate brought my attention to an advert in The 
Telegraph headed Falkland Islands Dependencies Survey. The Crown 
Agents for Overseas Administration were seeking applications for posts in 
the Antarctic - medical officers, meteorologist observers, geologists, 
surveyors, general assistant handymen - something about only those fit and 
prepared to face isolation for two-year assignments nee apply. I doubted 
whether 1 would make the grade as Surveyor but it seemed an ideal 
opportunity to try. Surprisingly I was called for interview and recall 
talking along the Embankment to the Crown Agents building somewhat 
^repidant about the interview, finding the waiting room and joining other 
ant types all putting on an air of nonchalance which belied their 
tweed USneSS 3 se ^ ecdon Hoard. I was wearing a fairly newly tailored 

Highland'b wa ‘ stcoat w hich David said I should have buried in a 
s ‘x* all of °h ° r 3 Wee ^ t0 ^ atmos phere. It was a panel of at least 
hoard. TherJ 0 *^ 1 WaS j ntr °H uce d 1° by Bill Sloman the chairman of the 
agency DC^ rw ^ en * s a Director of the overseas mapping 

° ne time mem^ ^ erts ^e Place Names Committee of the F.O. and 
Slr K ^ymond ° i! he BGLE (British Grahamland Expedition 1934-37)., 
t/: Pcditi( >n i ha^ acEn ^ as director FIDS and one time Scott’s last 
,c, retary. j wish ^ e ^ ore at a lunch in London. Anne Todd was the 

^‘thow this tear a WI 'lten a full account of the interview because 
1 llly of the anniif., 1 ^ make crucial judgements on the character and 
thought Z S ! Was asked why 1 wanted t0 &° ‘South’ which 1 
' 11 ,J(, ks cain c .! H>,is, ‘ question but tried to make my answer self 

1 u questioning and had 1 had anything to do with 





, . ii,ill terrier helped us down the Orange 
them. 'Very much I sa ' 1 * ® . a (, ou t the mapping we used and did 

River’ * ^ke.| « ‘l'“ w j truthfully No but we had observed 

we correct any errors in it. a G range. (DOS had just finished 

some errors in the mapping 0 e very kindly gave me a 

the first mapping of Basuto ant impression 

« » -« S.u,h l«;« '“^,7, ” 0 * walk) P Asked 

ol mistakes in that mapping w [q |jtt|e pracl i ca | experience on 

about my survey conipe en acquire theoretical 

the Oxford Geography course but that 1 had tried io 

reading knowledge. There were studied sideways looks unti iggins 

hinted that he himself could take me out planetabhng, if I was appointed. 

and make some provision for special training. I was dismissed and sent tor 

a medical check. I felt grateful to Wiggins and Anne Todd gave an 

encouraging smile. 

Getting an official letter of appointment was like an answer to prayer. Pa\ 
would be some 300 pounds a year and I would be expected to work up 
results at DOS in Tolworth after my return in two years time. I wasn't 
qualified but they wanted me and would see to some basic survey training 
at DOS prior to sailing in October or November. There was first the 
Lapland trip and much to do. It was a government expedition and all was 
found; but for me I needed to get some personal kit to get the most out of 
it and have my own stake in the outcome. I ordered up this and that feeling 
like the little boy in the song “ I hopped I jumped so merrily over the 
waterpump . There was a trader in Blackffiars who imported wolf skins 
rom Hudson Bay. I bought one for five pounds thinking to make mitts or 

M V a rh£ e A an0 h ak , h00d SOme extra insulation - I visited Robert Lawrie near 

since Mallow ™h°t PerS ? na " y ec l ui PP ed the British Everest expeditions 

.. r s t |f ne. His brass door bell was well polished He 

or his wife admitted you to his sanr-t,,*™ ,vF ,, ponsned. He 

equipment with photos on the walls I, b ° 0tS and cllmbing 

face and Matterhorn He took Z 1 y ° r the Eiger North 

cup of tea. 1 went into oveir r entS “ d discussed "eeds over a 
tailor- made box- quilted down bai/bi/ SUpp ' led over the next weeks a 
fully zipped up, with extra boxins in fh' 5n ° Ugb t0 reach to your feet while 

made duvet down jacket with detachaKl t Under the zi P’ a 'ailor- 

two being for a head torch and^fo^ h , aVin8 f ° Ur P ° ck ® tS ' ** '<* 
>ce axe and some alpine karabiners a nair aStTO obsenin S. a Stuhai 
T g h f' and big enough fo ; th Pa ‘ of Greenland leather boots of 
elm,bmgAk. boots made in Italy which he ^ ° f S, ° ckin gs. a pair of 

work *\ ordwd^ ^ a C ° Uple of Pairs of sUkT imCnded and quantities of 
made a nair <d r >mC shee f skil ' and from .Sloves for instrument 

I.™.l.i. down s!5“ s 7r ' ''" l 1 *W UK “n, M “” < "“ “• 


m 




lm lc draw-string bags though some survived from the 


, v, Hinks- Hints to Travellers’ both volumes. The survey 
" K '’’' ‘ \V... of all the necessary theory and tables for 

- ' VV observations, triangulation and calculating heights 

C anc'.es or barometer pressure differences, a tremendous 
V ; un e\ which helped me then and still does to solve survey 
; , Vlvuch in these days of calculators, the candlewax stained 

^ ,'garithms are not used. 

a few small rooms upstairs in a building in Queen 
- Vrendb people, all very busy with plans and orders for 
; 1, n ^ .p two ships 'and supplies for six bases for two years needs, 
i time to sit back and talk about the work going on down 
. ~:V rffi* was also the planning centre for the Trans Antarctic 

- - rwith Bunny’ Fuchs and Eleanor Honeywill planning details for 

i n the Weddel Sea. The replacement new RRS John 
k ik/iias -o Take her maiden voyage in November a month after the 
Vi of the Shackleton. Besides these the Kista Dan was on charter for 
— TAI Ann Todd looked after the personnel, their queries, their 
r ec“ir* ccrresooodence and keeping in touch with parents, wives or next 
:: Jk i sensed the dedication of people like her and Bill Sloman and it is 
:-ze: tha: rorv vears later they were still running the office ater 
-rrc~ BAS British .Antarctic Survey) in a purpose-built office in 
-irrr.cce \*h:ch then housed the separate sciences. Now it was just 
acr: e. ihe geologists worked under Ray Adie in Birmingham, the 

cscr.er.c studies in Edinburgh, the mapping under DOS in Tolworth, 
Physiology sradies at the MRCP in Hampstead, Glaciology at the 
Solar Institute in Cambridge. Recently FIDS had been allocated more 
tor survey so that after some 8 years since Stonington was 
r -'-a:eo. exploration surv ey of the hinterland to Marguerite Bay was to 
~ - ~-T.er.cei. A maior contract for mapping was that let to Huntings 

f j3cr N'-on- This \v as for mapping photography right down the west 

- ii tar south as Marguerite Bay, the flying being done from Deception 

- r.s uis ongoing in its second year. It was political pressure that 
c ~ * —tee the tunher mapping and exploration of the Dependencies 

Demina and Chile had put in claims for sovereignty since 1943 
-c reason for Operation Tabarin in 1944 when the lust two 

- “ ^tablished, but more recently Argentina had defiantly 

and at Hope Bay had fired on some unarmed FIDS, It 
4 T 1 * ^ CK to be seen to be doing something about territory it 

this .Antarctic summer HRH The Duke of Edinburgh aboard 


« . 


(a«i t. 
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' * O Mob pimicd by A Whctlon & Co gives a graphic account 


with 



1*7 


the Hriltiini* would he visiting some of the bases in the course of a Pacific 
tool \\ hat a fortunate time to he n part of it all. A visit was laid on to see 
Hi \ao Roberts at Ins ‘Antarctic’ desk in the Foreign Office. He outlined 
the diplomatic steps necessary to wave the Union Jack and Formally 
protest Argentine presence (before accepting or giving hospitality!). 


l ater 1 was to become involved in indenting for supplies for a base, 
hundreds of pages of items from screws to primus prickers to sacks of coal 
and boxes of man and dog rations. Every single item would be ordered 
from a supplier, packed and consigned to the base in question on the 
appropriate ship and loaded into the holds in a planned reverse order of 
relieving the base. It seldom happened the way it was planned but I 
marvelled at the meticulous work they did behind the scenes. 


Petra Leay showed me around the DOS offices in Tolworth where I was to 
join four other survey recruits for training. She was appointed as a graduate 
Geographer to look after the Antarctic mapping and allocate duties and 
courses to new recruits. Being young, shortish and pretty attractive with 
dimples in her cheeks, she had a problem to keep our attention on ‘work’ 
and none of us were inclined to keep office hours anyway. Lt Cdr.. Angus 
Erskine was several years my senior and had just returned from the British 
North Greenland Expedition and had been a serving naval officer on the 
Protector in Antarctic waters. He was joining FIDS for a one year tour to 
be base leader at ‘W’ (Loubet Coast). Bryan Holmes had worked as an 
Engineer for the past three years, an intrepid outdoor type who lived in the 
Brecon Beacons. John Rothera, a stolid Yorkshires was like me a 
Geography graduate about the same age Lee R.Ye • , u ,! 

Irishman who had been teaching for some years He hadT -J° V ' al bad 
outlook on everything and the wav h*! T H h d aj0Vlal °P t,mlstlc 

your own spirit^ sympathy wTpms w T “ P 31 the “ d ^ 
a 500 yard long corridor off which the maT h0USed f ft ' rtheSt end of 
furthest from the Directors and Petra Leaven® Sectlons branched - 
because Angus or one of us wrmlH 1 7‘ ^ Ur P^ one was taken away 

walked down to see Petra about something'like exfsf"' friendS ' °” e ^ 1 
anyway, and as she was not in her offire i § . a mg ma PP ln 8. official 
I answered to take a message It was R u 1° Wa The phone rang which 
while doing so in came Petra she sir, a 3nd We chatted away and 
taken the gross liberty of coming down ^ d °° r aSSUmin § that 1 had 
perm,ss,on and as colour crimsoned he u USe her P h °ne without 
trouble and tried to smooth Petra’s kll t ' t0 ‘ d Rachel 1 was i" 

great job. Bes.des all the existing surV e U ' W ® hked her and she did a 
previous surveyors’ journeys in 3nd fleld b «oks of 

of randomly flown oblique photographyTk l' ^ ^ available a >Ot 
,c to sort and plan routes. One of hernk^ " by F " ln Ronne in 1947 for 

*• r ’°* - £ sans o« - * - sv »f 

v S0Uth of « which was marked 


j, on t j u , maps showing coastlines. We noticed when she 
1 IS0 ' i V! photographs of the base Horseshoe (Y) on the island of that 
s ' " 1 ' nnme 0 f the present Base Leader and surveyor, Derek Searle, 

V i 'up frequently with a slight blush to her checks They were not 
v ' r V V the time, officially anyway. The story is told (by Petra; that 

Vo wont to the loo one day she overheard through the single brick 
V'V Directors’ loo two of them talking, “She is good but it will be a 
x V lose her when she gets married”. “Who to?” said the other. ‘To 

V Searle when he gets back from down South”. This was news to her. 
jt turned out that came to pass. 


s taught to use a theodolite by Clive Tomlinson who had just returned 
a survey in Basutoland. The theodolites had to be specially cleaned of 
v crease and lubricated with a non freezing graphite. These and other 
, J v stores were packed by Chippy the carpenter. We did a course on 
' Astronomy at Ascot and taken by Alfred ‘Steve’ Stephenson whose 
N rveys on the BGLE in the ‘34-’37 period I had read about. Before that he 
i> with Gino Watkins in Greenland. Over the four days and nights we 
. , : e lucky to get some glimpses of stars and in a confused way calculated 
\ observed positions by the Position Line method. He taught us to handle 
-;nometers and aneroids with reverence. The chronometer watches we 
a c'uld wear in a chamois leather pouch next to our tummies to keep them 
it a constant temperature. He showed us how to get time signals and rate 
the watches. Time error was longitude error. With latitudes of stars at 
transit the errors lay in the altitude observation and the estimate of 
refraction. The theory of the celestial triangle was confusing to us all but 
tr.e identification of stars was fascinating and there was a glimmer of hope 
we m ight remember how to fix position for real when lost on an icy 
r-ateau four months later. Writing to the BAS Club Newsletter of 
-member 2001 (46 years after this time) Bryan Holmes recalled an 
incident I had forgotten. There were other field scientists at Ascot and one 
night being very misty as we returned from an abortive attempt at star 

. “ ^ we bumped into a girl with a butterfly net searching for nocturnal 
tS. He claims that I then penned the lines: 


1 thought 1 saw a pretty girl 
A-walking through the mist 
looked again, and saw it was 
An entomologist! 


Brya 

Park with lleS L ^ ot ^ era an d l shared a flat on the edge of Kingston 
Practiced acon y big enough to set up a theodolite. At night we 

^yai. alj l 8 and b °° king - 

’bat We pelting a bit impatient for some exercise suggested to Petra 
“t on an official field training course to make a 




I tic urea anti what better place than the 
map «'l « s1 "' ' nf the office fora week this idea 

' -*. “rrntoV.”«— - «**•.?• *+ 

1 vter nut hid a ureal t me climbing all the tops prouu s 

b arings from .he summits. At Glenmore our conversation 

recruited the instructor. George McLeod, as a mountameer/handiman. He 
went dow n on a number of tours over the next thirteen years a short tough 
little Highland Scot who made a great contribution in first ascents and 

sledge journeys. 

A few days before the end of our ‘course’ at DOS and some days before 
the sailing date I left the motorbike at Kings Cross and took the train to 
Cambridge to see Prof and Mrs Debenham. Next morning when I started to 
regain consciousness I found myself in University College Hospital having 
come off the bike in Gower Street. From a diary or other source the 
hospital had phoned the flat and I was pleased to have a visit from Bryan 
and John later in the day. News also reached brother Den who kindly 
visited me too. I was too impatient to stay in under observation as 
requested and had to sign a self-discharge form thanking the nurses for all 
they had done. I had a couple of days at ‘home’ in Chester packing my 
personal gear. Dad blessed my journey and saw me off at the station. There 
was an autumn ball at Keble on the 24th November to which James 
Duncan’s sister, Ann, came up and Aunt Ella kindly provided 
accomodation at Quakers for us. After a leisurely breakfast with Aunt Ella 
and farewells there we mo/biked to the Old Vic for lunch. David (Wilson) 
joined us for lunch as did JM and Margaret with Micky and Caroline and 
la was at home with Uncle Victor and Aunt Joan. “We had a huge lunch 
and for my last day at The Old Vic it was a very happy one”. 

Monday 26th November 1956. Uncle Victor nnJ tv* , 

station to see me off on the 0800 nud , dJ l ' a took me to Oxford 

Southampton at 1 00pm While reached the boat station 

breezed up on my old mo/bike havino WSrS on deck David 

was ™°st kind of him coming down andTe down from Oxford It 
we meet again. He plans to go to A , P ° mised a tri P together when 
b'ewbould. Most of my difficult goodbves h' w '1 summer witfl John 

a le 'o look objectively on the little quavsid ° ^ S ° id S0 1 was 

Bryan has been put in charge of per! ' f ^ & ° Up as vve *«7*/ away 
the channel the little John Biscoe is making^ duties ' °* in 
us are feeling a little queezy. ^ rath ^ heavy g oing so moi , Qf 

I here were a number of teb or„ 

passage to Montevideo hut & T ° nd leUers on board for i . 

“ io - b ' ** 
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„ , activity and comradeship and the !»«»« 
, nmcr well j ll,ed * sc frien d, as I headed for the beginning 

,‘p.mng <**" f,m ' IW0 year. In the Antarctic I and I - 1 ' 

■" summer andlover ■ y * ^ univcrsity , ent fon d 

‘bo “ere both at J ^ ^ vo|umc of ,-jftceen Poeta with 

• ,m l>» ve was jj-parturc for Horseshoe Island from 

• f jn l'f'' 9 56' I had the feeling that both Davids felt a 

' ; JiTlere idealists wanting a journey out of the ordinary. 

• .TlTpericmce beyond my best expectation and some 

—nHshios were again forged. 


e rses jndemeath the Bough 
r-V a loaf of bread - and Though 
r.e singing in the Wilderness- 
r'.ess ><ere Paradise enow! 


.: rf r smar Kyam, translated) 

e rivers are liquid or frozen ice glaciers and the mountains 
'-s'! seeing them, travelling them or climbing them for the first time 
• :.i- eojally .hares the rarity of the experience is good fortune 

v«y privileged to have. 


fcrid of Part I wo 







The Sandalwood Box 


(Part 3) 


FROZEN IN MEMORY 


(Three years with the Falkland Islands 
Dependencies Survey and two years in the 

Antarctic) 


1956-59 


The Voyage South 

. , ken on as Supernumery Crew and given tasks such as holy- 
'' "T U Miming the ship and helping in the galley to prepare and 
' th ;'- n helped pass the time and get to know one another. The first 

lg (27th November) Bryan Foote JJ ^ ^ between 

", hich pity of time that I spent trying to get familiar with field 
* ' e writing letters and reading. With the clear night sk.es as we 

■-topics Bryan Holmes and I spent evenings with the star chart 
. ; the constellations and noting how the Pole Star sank lower in the 
2X as we already reached the tropic of Cancer by 2nd December. 

the more energetic, feeling the need for exercise just a week after our 
ature, we held a competition to see who could traverse around the mess 
Mum without touching the floor; another was to jump up an catc t e^ 
horizontal boom and try to swing on top of it. A tenniquoit net was rigge 
but the quoits were soon lost overboard. Skipping ropes provide exce ent 
exercise. We crossed the equator on the 8th and on the 10th Bryan and 1 ma e 
out the Southern Cross just clearing the horizon. It was an exciting signal of 
progress as the new John Biscoe on her maiden voyage did a steady 12 or so 
knots. She was ‘ice-strengthened’ with reinforced steel plates, a worthy 
successor to the wooden Old John Biscoe. One cannot deny progress but I did 
c the spirit of the Penola crew who sailed south to Grahamland in 19^4. 

- cre was a library in the Officers Mess, to which, sadly, we Fids were 
- cd access by the second officer, John Morely, until we were south of 
tanley. But I had read Southern Lights by John Rymill and some years later 
r ; gave me a personal copy. The Penola was built in 1905, an old 
' tnch ilshin g schooner, 103 feet on the water line and 24 foot beam with 
" r ° bs lonna ge of 130 tons. 

a r^ C ° e S en &‘ nes wef e proudly maintained by the Chief Engineer who 
' thar *ter like Kipling’s McAndrew. 

'plcr-llange to spindle-guide 1 see Thy hand, O God - 


rrrsfc*!fiction in .he rtrMt o' yon connectln'-rod" ( 1 ^ 

„ i -ni I was watching a huge tropical cloud 

5KT5JS5.V - z; Xt;« 

- - - 

sonic distant lightning we had a smooth passage. 

On the 14th December we saw our first albatross although still two days out 
of Montevideo. We had a day and a night at Montevideo and an interesting 
and revelling time it was. George McLeod our mountaineer recruit from 
Aviemore was on the quayside having flown down. The doctor, enry yatt, 
who had hidden himself in his cabin most of the way south so far, came much 
to life as he, Dick Brown, Jerry and I sampled thick tender steaks and sweet 
Uraguayan wine in several eating houses and bars. Dick had a talent for 
playing boogie on the piano. We frequently moved on without paying our 
dues and usually at speed. I lost them on one of these chases and spent what 
was left of the night on a park bench. This outing loosened an entertainment 
chord in our ‘Doc’ as Henry Wyatt came to be called. The night we sailed on 
the second short lap to Stanley he came into the Fiddery (mess) with some 
dixieland records and we soon had a very happy time dancing and jiving 
through all the ships corridors behind him and the wind-up gramaphone 
playing Chimes Blues and other dixieland numbers. I was to hear much more 
of these in the second year when he joined us at Stonington. They evoke 
memory like nothing else. 

As we neared Stanley, numbers of Petrels, Skuas and Albatrosses followed in 
the wake. Coming up the estuary on the morning of the 22nd the scottish-like 
ighland scenery delighted George McLeod and Vince O’Neill who came 
from Stornoway. Having been kitted out with two-years worth of cold 

weather clothes and base windproofs including 24 pairs of closeknit thick 
woollen grey socks (on the assumed bask nf™. F , oseKnit th,cK 

delighted to find that sizes to fit my lenmh were av!n k 7 ^ mySe ' f 

I enjoyed a good walk out to see some penguins ^ '* B ° an > Geor S e and 
leaving one of the pubs at midnight 1 took a ^ WaS a Starry ni S ht 

its waterproof qualities and digest the news that PmS bag ° Ut ° f t0vvn t0 test 
to r/vous with the Brittania at Base W on the 1 " ould sai * on Boxing Day 
Prince Phillip and his officers back throuoh L ° Ubet C ° aSt then escort HRH 
Stanley about the 7th January 1957 . What t S ° me bases, returning to 

Fhjliip in his tour of the Pacific had decided eXCltln ^ coincidence that Prince 

empire and risk taking the royal ‘yacht’ into ir° ^ *° F this outpost of 

u ‘ce-strewn waters. 

/he Cathedral matins was only attended k 

reflected the late night welcome th . d by SOme 15 peoDle p» r k 

1 . . &s?£ »■ 

1 S,abs f °f rock climbing. 


I vIin I' that night ns daylight rtigntd nnd our ptiMnyf tiv.v u<t 
" " < \hc most scenic coast t he weather remained perfect • no 

,x v ' ‘ t sun iXS if arranged to royal order. The aummit of Mount 
' \ era t'KtoO') dropped away. We entered Martha Strait in the 

h * \ our first view of Adelaide Island and the mainland south of 
* *\ Mine pack ice the Biscoe shuddered as she hashed a path 

v K n 1 s M w tloes. Captain Johnson, very experienced in ice, enjoyed 

^ \ the test and choosing the best passages. A number of Weddel 

; ^ 1 k skin* on the floes and had we not been keeping to a time 

. ' vxC c f a have stopped to take some for the dog food supply. He cast 

' ; cbC r\iarter mile off Lent Island 31 (Base W) about midday. The 
^ part) of us ashore to be met by a chap who had not cut his 
3 ! Vfor two years, possibly John Thorne. The island is small, some 
' %vere tethered over a large part of it and how led with 
- i w as impressed by the comfortable and well-kept hut, which had 
\ v" vear before. Its situation is superb scenically, but being an 
- '..-.and Fiord, dependant on sea ice for sledging. One looks 

' • - ,:l hi ah mountains of the mainland and impressive rocky peaks and 
down fforn Cape Rav, southwards to the Brynd peninsula 
> bay, »d lh. vi.» „«,.d by 

: Mount Giavier, and Liard Island rising to son* 5000 . Tha bord 

” :th great beres and floes. One tabular berg was estimated at some s . 

- T., T -te in area'and had apparently kept breaking up the fiord ice with m 
- Mi- I notod that 1 , Jonld tak e .gas to absorb this t«d «->• 
■;:h :o me w as magnificent in even detail. 

Mere was a pensuin rookery' on the island, which we visited many SiH on 
their nests wfth young. It was extremely warm 

;ff the snow. Sadlv. I never recorded the number of. e ies 

* * 

rookery. 

we landed the next morning to clean up the base and emiron 
^ for the Duke's visit on the morrow. By midday we Jought t alUoo^ 
enough so we excused ourselves to try some s i ^ t ^4 p NV ith 
: r:;wed from the base. It was overcast but calm and te t " Years 

- reed to wear gloves and comfortable in shirt sleeve*. ~ v yca 

sht there was an impromptu party on board at which enr> \y e 

- --ring of *The Hippopotamus’, ‘Noah s Ark an or 

al m ‘dnight for the r/vous off Adelaide \s\an , a >ear ^at 
J 1Lult > through pack ice now more densely pac e . - «a»|^ X etfS 

: uken me to the Arctic and Antarctic and a prospect 0 n 
4 ' ‘ * ur * e > >ng some of the blank spaces. 

• ' 4t '*4uHt ^ U ' A 1,mg * BUI S,0mtn ,ttu 1 ‘ l,S '" WU ' a l,Ul 

*«i ! by C harcot on his Pourquoi-P**? BxpfidlUon 
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«» *• ^"TZn Also - ».. >*««• 

« h “ rT<< ^l' ^ih on the B«coe The 

' '*'* r ‘* p n »n. Da'* Suthjm *nd 

W * fc« - fnxn Hugh SoWe 

» .« *n«- rc and front John . bo* of 

, S,, rf*o. *>- *T to Bnsn fV fWo *nd 

crarv ! cnt Hero . x 0 f cigars. ( I *TOte “It seems as 

X?te rv S*-'** m- • " i«N]crcd already 

«n «TD« *r* -JDff hai b«= 5 ^«i>der 

»c men over the bough- 

__ ®nr '^* ,, |^ CC i. i * * * ^ 

; ; ** f fT™*d hv rhe conditiaos and climbed along the 

. **" * c ^ \ _ . I , -rr- ever us and furiously ordered off the 

:i ■ ---- ; r- - ^ ^ z: ias: unlocked f> 

V • ^nc- -----. C-SE i« Fiis hsi spoken of is existence in the »*rd 
r-: tsc*c , ::•- re -* :: r s 1: -s 2 r : r.e :: - -■ - r_: . 

Ta V-:-, r - 5 Sa« VeCane 1 and Ze Antarctic Pilot tor starters. 
Nat4f vecMK rc 7 - --r-- -re rapkflvfalling 

r J- 7 md ze sea — — 55 7 The issued duffle coo: wras most 

f zane z_ : «e rzrez fer» 3 rz Bzzrzzr_g for our frrsl berg They czrr.e into 
- nee zi zrc 7 " zz zs zze ±rsi :o sight land, Brzrrzr.: Island, w hich 
r bra t t a f m iz z z r-g rzzzie of sesc ee 2 nd rock rising :o 5000*. Most of us 
zr in Jedc zr zze zhezro:~ .»--- — 5 fzirvTzIe I^zhsoorze hr ~ b\ 

: 7 —~ * ge~ zr. ■. h 


|y and die weather was n 
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t „ il„ Hrlttwila lying In splendour with heren amdtol 


,i*v 

■ in cl©* 1 NV 


)|cr soine W ny off Adelaide island. Her boat brought 
, u'i, entourage over to the Blscoe. This included the 
| '" lkC ,Arthur and Sir Raymond Priestley. As the Duke 


i,w 


,»>r. S« R «>™". deck various eager Fids clicked their cameras. He 
, onto the. ,! j r *‘Your camera case is blocking the lens, better 

- ''' nrisked to lunch with the Fids chaps informally and I was 

' , the same table and found his enquiring conversation modest 
■»« ,0 ** s a four-month round-the-world tour and clearly this was 
•tcrcsting- when he need not stand on ceremony. He was relaxed, 

° ' "Tntine under the professional eye of Mr Edward Sego, the 
sonK ' ,X ! rtis t and generally thoroughly enjoying the tour. After lunch 
lcJ l0> ,' ' kindlv took me aside on deck and gave me some most 
on using my watercolour box, a present from JM. In a few deft 
e t'mixes he produced a sketch of a seascape with bergs and floes 
' Z white of the paper for the sunlit white ice and adding the range of 
;! ;«“s above and below the waterline. This sketch late, adorned 
B l a uock refuge hut but, regrettably, got ruined in the repeated freeze and 

- , When the party landed at *W’ he did three quick oil paintings in the 
;.,_ e of an hour and a half. The base inspection accomplished, and rejoining 

Brittania, we headed towards the Argentine Islands, Anvers and the Danco 
Coast to visit these bases. 


The weather stayed good for this second day of the royal tour and all four 
bases were visited as planned. First ‘F’ the Argentine Islands where David 
Simmons and Graham Rumsey left us. I met briefly the doctor, Sandy Imray, 
whom I was fortunate to sledge with later in the year from Horseshoe Island. 
" e cruised through the Lemaire Channel to Anvers island base *A’ where 
--r. Tinbergen left us, very impressive and less than half a mile wide, or so it 
^emed, with steep ice falls on either side. Base ‘O’ on the Danco coast was 
,I JSl * s °lated looking, a small hut in the snow and looking out on an 
oS le scene of Antarctic mountains to gladden the hearts of Vince 
^ 1 and Graham Hobbs who were put ashore here. There the royal party 
j '* 1L Ihittania and left us, both ships heading back to Stanley. 


hack i 


^‘ c k, ^ 1Cre WaS a ^ ance f° r Brittania crew but Henry, 

biscoe’s anc * ^ adopted a private plan going across the bay in the 

Wr eck of ^ r ° aUhanks to ^ err y Bo’sun, and landing near the floating 
im ^ r aii(j Bick and Jerry had got supplies from the Biscoe's 

shelter \ ^ r ^ e> l ^ere was plenty of driftwood and stones for a 
lf|, i i,,y ( .|| ( su PPly of food was augmented with two geese that 1 
' ' l linini ^ ,Ul * discovered later from Doc Slessor that the\ 

Wi... "tt'HleSS 


were 


^eoc* 


• a * ' 

n" , MI| n ‘ U . ^ went climbing on some slab outcrops. \> nvc 
K, d in the laic afternoon light in between a shower or two. 
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, u/„ wondered (I bit guiltily if we 

. Mh.ti, , .-MW Awn »«d n ;';;.; c y rs W ,f , hc -May we have 

\ntcd men Out stepped ,uo ° , . gj r 7 M said one of them. We 

'W l*"" ission 10 Sh00 ' ^nHongcr'nnd then shared a laugh and a mug 


called thru Muff tor just a momc 
of tea. 


TV structure sheltered all live 

llkc sch ‘ 10 ,b °y s ° n “ '“oS Britain a good couple of hundred yards 
was to reach the wrecked Cireat Britain, b v . , . • t p 

offshore, on rafts. Henry and I made one that started si g j 

reached the wreck. He was thrown into the water and swam to shore in a cold 

state. Huch reached the wreck on a single large piece of timber. Jerry s 

bicycle-type raft never floated at all. We gorged on hare left by the shooters. 

In the afternoon I walked back to Stanley around the coast, about 15 mi es, 

but slow' where the Mussel river estuary required a long deep wade. 

There followed three days of loading and offloading stores. It was discovered 
that a leak had allowed three feet of water to accumulate in the hold having a 
quantity of cement for a new hut at base ‘N’ and all this had to be removed. 
We were in Stanley until the 17th January while stores and a program for the 
relief of the bases was prepared. There were some official engagements - an 
interview with the Colonial Secretary Denton Thomas, one with Frank Elliott 
about the program in Marguerite Bay. It was definite that this year we would 
be working North into the peninsula separating Horseshoe from ‘W’ and 
should this survey go well this year it may be possible to re-establish a small 
party on Stonington to work from there into the Neny Trough next year. I felt 
he was overcautious avoiding the responsibility of rash encouragement After 
a game of squash I wrote to Petra Leay at the DCS asking her to Dress the 
prmnty of the Neny Trough for next season. I had a happy day on my own on 
the 13th walking via Rookery Bay up to the wreck nf 4 r?r u , , ... 

sketched with Port Stanley and Mount Wiir * u E lzabeth wblcb I 
grateful for an invitation to Doc SlessoX hT V back « round - Whi <e 

declined to write letters back home The dav bef 6 mUS1Cal evenir >g, 1 

played ‘Stanley Selected’ at soccer aS lost In tf 6 Sa "' ng ^ <BisCOe Kids ’ 
‘at home’ to Fids and showed the film ‘W, * he u eVenmg Frank Elliott w as 
Mills as if to imbue some last minute heroic re , ® AntarCtic> starri "g John 
had seen the film at least four times I m “ 0ted that thou S b « 

once again we sailed South on the 17 th u ,’ , , 0und “just as moving So 

meals, while I read Ponting’s 'Tfw^Cbeat White 'south’.^'^ *** ‘° 5^ 


We relieved Admiralty Bay on Kina r 

had to be done by boat. There had I ' Sland flrst > over three d 

one man drowned. 1 could see i CU1 an acc ident the nre • 6 1 J ' S ’ as “ 

Hiscoe late a. night the H s k ^ When S ° me ba ^ personn 7 '°“ year 

small dinghy. The grave of Eric Pi'm ," 8 \ bU ofdr 'nk with a ftom the 

l ric 1 'att, a former Base I . h ° Ppy sea a ” d a 

c er i nv as marked by a 


4 \ 


inc 




,„. m , *uiuK In 194* »lf<l||lnn OVtf ihi* l*l»n<l '*b«i» 

,<s ’ ‘ live* or contemporary PI* in l*»vM 

10 visitor in November 19*2. end two summers Imer 

* ""’ o for HAS wrote n truly excellent description of 
' hllinu end scaling history and the super abundance of the 
these waters from the krill to whales, in the book The 
' | ,„ c t the Huntings surveyor, Jim Rennie, one of a team 

V' .Id base hut while they fixed ground control for the 
* ,n nhv being flown by Huntings from their base at 
‘ ' ’T V, Iced it was controlling the southern limit of this 
!■' '' ;' n ; wc surveyors were going to work at by triangulation from 
’ 7 ,hi< \ear. Another highly recommended book was written 
> k l ''' ’ . p eter Mott the expedition leader of the Huntings team 
' ; ,K T ke • giving some excellent aerial views. We much enjoyed 

' 1 an> opportunity between duties to climb the ridge and practice 

N 1 w 

. > ** c* 

vV. . r 

Bav I as pleased to see again Lee Rice, the Irish surveyor ofever- 
r.ent who was appointed base leader here. Included in hts 
rbert doing his second year. He was to become a famous 
ar explorer and write books. His book ‘A Vorld of Men 
s experience with FIDS at this time and also his following 
; r-;es with the New Zealand Antarctic Survey in the Queen Mau^ 

We landed in drifting snow with the temperature cooler at 26F and 
_:ei the homely atmosphere of the hut with its large combined dining- 
. ■ \:r.g room. Heniy 7 and I pored over Julian Tailors detailed uo^, 

summarising his 1953 work. Henry was to continue work on dog-feed 
‘- -is as well as human physiology in cold climates. e skied to nearK 
ght, then sailed to the Refuge Hut in Duce Bay through the Fridtjof 
e pushed through thick ice to come alongside solid ice with 80 
—-ir: ci vsater below to w 7 hich we set ice anchors for offloading supplies. 

->■ b\ was a deserted Argentine hut with 15 dogs still tethered, which we 
---u aboard to deliver them to their owners near Hope Bay. hy the> had 
abarmoned was not recorded but certainly seemed very callous. On our 
ugh the sound we stopped to shoot ten seals for the Hope Ba\ dogs. 

- ^ral ot us were on the large floe doing the dirty w’ork. the Biscoe 
-b -t and by some misunderstanding of a bridge command, came tud 
* >r . c ! ^ oe * splitting it in two and separating us into two parties as we 
.. j ^ 11 startled, if this was a practical joke by Bill Johnstone. W e 
jj.j* | ta ^ing ten dogs destined for Base *W\ including two 

1 tbal * spent a while with. 

\l' n ° l by P ass deception island. The superb shelterevl natural 
, VfJ j fow ncd mouth of a volcano whose rim rises up in steep slopes 
' * \ an<1 a,u ^ cra ^ s 10 about 1500 \ except in the one spot where 

d tHe rim witli ^ntrunn# a tt*w hundred vatds across* 


* uS 








A[ hut k to thm enirnnuc 

,v. , .o. n»'< * ft" ..* S Hum making a terrific notac 

W ..he mhv clitN huvv w <•' »^«, n , hc cn i rf)nC e was the object 

v w .«|> «^keJ Vrgent nian " ' due to the heat of the black sand, 

ot a looting th'm the lhS'"C. , rct j c | ac king glaciers and icefalls. 
the vc -ctal appearance was more su bes jd e s the FIDS base. Peter Mott 
things \cmsurvey had their hast he succeeded in flying 

talked ,0 Vngus Hrskine and me say.ng that t! ey ^ 

vvmauous strips of photography as ar sot nd y^is w ji| quite alter 

most of the Bn nd peninsula and part of Adela.disland. Th» q 

our survey method from dog-sledge traverse to tr,angulation w.t 

...ms on the photography. He outlined general requirements from his w.de 

photogrammetric experience. We picked up six of the Fids chaps here > f °^ 
Lm including Percy Guyver, our new Base Leader, for Horseshoe Island 
Base *Y\ Huntings laid on a drinks party that carried on aboard ship as we 
uere preparing to cast off. To delay things further Henry Wyatt commence 
to climb down the anchor hawser wire, and had to drop off into the cold water 
when his arms tired. He was quickly pulled into the scow. He was of course 
an exhibitionist to do this stunt in front of all Fids, but at the same time he 
\\ as medically interested in the effect of freezing water as we were to find to 
our discomfort later in his trials. 

We reached Port Lockroy next day the 25th January, little unloading to do we 
had some relaxed time in the hut and enjoyed the display of light on Mount 
Francis (9060 ). The little island on which the hut is placed is connected to 
the much bigger Wiencke island by a strait and offers peaks rising to 5000’ or 
so above a sloping ice piedmont. Henry and I borrowed skis and ice axes and 

l ne " 8 „ h f> n.T d g 0We J d aCr0SS the Strait ’ skied alon § t0 the f0 °t of a small peak 
H-i , h 8 , a managed t0 Climb part of the wa y U P via a snow gully 

X“r"„ b t sh r h r si °- 

sailed at 3.00 pm for Anvers island reached in °° Se fr0st ' shattered rock. We 
to find that George McLeod and Bryan Foote had settT “ W3S 8 °° d 

TTtey had an excellent practice ski sione hlh ^ ® f ‘ n Wel1 - 
most of the afternoon, joined later by N,a e | ^ ^ ^ and I ski-ed 

went on until 11.00 pm. Practice paid off with h m ^ McLeod 

succeed in a ‘stem Christie’ more often than not ° f find,n 8 tha t I could 
petrol box ramp. han n ot and jump ff om the small 

2!lfc - •» - of the * 
Antarctica Me was based here th? POrl lha ‘ an ozone hole was Pr ° dUced lhe 

^ - * ** s rss 

>U In 'ong enough to 


\ 


, one »|*y In mi IfMMi live wHh»/w< 

Ti M’ii mild whtn ... "■ 

, ,'t > 1 " ' , flSl n,„n |>nsc to base we, destined for Morsesh'»e, 
j . <v ,nI 1 ” l , w . wcrc cnn^fly thinking ahead and lost no 
v ,0is 1 '' k "” cctinus with Percy Ouyver to plan the year's survey 

"" ..iliU later. Hut while Angus was still with us we went 

■ ,V ' h1 ' Tapin' acquired from Peter Mott, made a mosaic and divided it 

;,m1 To* 30 i„ the morning to join him on the Flying Bridge as 
' a "lescochea Bay past Cape Tuxon to look for a site for h.s base 
J "’ U ' was crammed with bergs of all shapes and sizes weathered 
' !;rCal I D jHars. The ‘Old Man’ managed to navigate a circuitous 
' ."'uTthrough gaps until on the southern side we were stopped by 
' in „ Sphinx island from the mainland. More to test the tce- 
' mo "of the ship than with hope of getting through, he rammed it 
' ' : ^ until we stuck in the cut groove, engines reversing for an hour. 

• itors it was very pleasant, glorious sunshine, while I sketched 
Ti Released, we skirted Sphinx and Leroux islands and anchored 
v ;r point near the Fish Islands. The boat was put over and a party 
.g Bryan went off to investigate. 

'.juirements were mainland access, rock site, anchorage for unloading, 
_:e to the plateau inland. It was very difficult to satisfy all these, on this 
"tr: enable coast. The boat party found that a mile of water separated the 
nearest island from the mainland though as a site the island itself was good. 
Next we looked at a small outcrop on the coast seen on the photographs, later 
:a ed Prospect Point. Four of us, Angus, Bryan, John Green and myself set 
r °ped to explore the feasibility of a route inland from this point. We 
r f ed a w ay through a crevassed area getting onto a featureless piedmont. It 
• ^arm, visibility was poor and we were not equipped for a night out but at 
start could be managed. Back on board it was decided by Captain 
nson, Bryan and others to site base ‘J’ here, so three days followed of 
^ /vCt cer nent, hut sections, sacks of coal and all the boxes of 
fetched SC ° W * oac ^ ^ ^ oa< ^- The weather turned windy. Our busy time 
who had *°. Seven ^ a y s * There were stalwarts like Lofty Wordswick (6*7**) 
tough and >Inec * us ^ rorn H°po Bay after six FIDS years, Doc Sandy lmray 
characters ih ^ ot ^ ers to ° inebriated to carry a box, colourful 

>utfc to l \y ° U k lhe y wer o, like Aussie Chonachie the wireless operator en 
Jflt tractor b r( ^ ,? * 1 ‘ nise ^ had to be lifted into his bunk. A jetty was built. 
jf) nietres t () ^ l ° ^ Iau * U P su PpHes from the beach broke down leaving 

, as the hold had done great damage to s 

r uiMcd y * dM ‘ ^. >Un ^ w ^ en he opened three of the s 


hie 


some 
survey cases, a 


Lm, ly one yc .. ,C ^ (>() ^ s s °dden. Typical Bryan he never complained but 
f,,r Ihc in M " ><>u, *‘ a,R l deserved a good one. lie levelled up the 
w,| h Ins engineer’s experience. We were sorry for the 




■V>H( '»>>•'»' <V.II|""'»l* 

i . ,«»,'» the 
V 'N*uC a mCW 


iw k outcrop ,,rc<IC ^^J c 7wUh bonder a whale 

. men of the chfck»- ZL^Iy we were silenced by the 
h „ s *w On oft »'"l P crh "P s l>0 . ‘ t We left the tented party in 
s - v ot ,.hmu tH-rg' oft the 8^ day> the 8th, to enable me to 
v ,v - conditions but visibi ity 11,1 n tribution to the Antarctic Pilot. 

" ' * m0 nth after the ‘royal’ visit, and greeted 

V -ne day we rcai.hu . < wjth the un ] oa dmg of a year s 

vse we now knew, commencing < ~ n i n aist Hedley-Wright, who 

.. , rl> . all of us that is, except the eccentr.c geologist Hedleywr^ 

Mvricd a large ginger beard, not unusual, but going wi fieure 

shut and tie. which he had worn since the Brittan.a’s v.s.t, cut an odd figure. 

I'he >ad thing was that he had resigned and could no longer play a part as a 
team member. Angus Erskine took over the base from Tom Murphy. With 
ew exceptions we worked like slaves to get all unloaded, John Thome 
ticking off the boxes as we walked the gang plank. Henry was not in good 
condition suffering from his ‘going away’ party in the Ward room the night 
netore w hen he stood all the officers rounds of drinks. Angus and I packed up 
his kit and got him ashore. He said he would apply for Horseshoe next year. 

1 here had not y et been an official notion to reopen Stonington). I left my 
personal record player as Len Malloney had one for Horseshoe and it would 

A' ^ 1°/-, Hemy n0t t0 pIay his Chimes Blues. So at last on the 9th 
February 1957 we set sail for Marguerite Bay 



Horseshoe Island 


'vsen as a base two years previously when the Norsel failed 
. .Vase on Stonington Island, 30 miles to the south, due to 
V Stonington in those years was still partly over-ridden by the 
V'Vr affording a route inland regardless of sea-ice conditions. 
v Viand offered a good beach and was a sizeable mountainous 
Glaciers and frozen lakes but had no such advantage for year 
Vbeing dependent on sea-ice for coastal or inland journeys. Had 
7 :wo vears been good ice years this disadvantage would not have 
ed: but to the frustration of the surveyor and Base Leader, Derek 
V V geologist, Jim Exely, they had been mild years which confined 
; v to" the island, apart from one brave sortie by boat to reach the 
- : and scale the plateau. This time we had in the cargo a small refuge 

— it was planned to erect on Blaiklock Island in the iNorth of 
trite Bay. this being connected to the mainland peninsula by the Jones 
would allow field survey and geology to be continued in this still 
-aexpiored area all the year round. 


^‘urday 9th February 1957 we steamed past features named by the 
:h explorer Charcot in 1909, Laubeuf fjord, Pourquois Pas island 
-ere: after his ship) and Bigourdan fjord. At the mouth of this fjord part 
- Ting :t just 3 miles or so from the southern edge of Pourquois Pas island 
Horseshoe island. We anchored in the shelter of Lystad Bay to ride out the 
- - a vent ashore next morning. Looking across to Porquoi Pas is a most 
‘ n ~ S1 ^ht with the mountains going up to some 4500’ separated by 
steep valley glaciers. 


w 

,- 2r ' -ffl° a ding after lunch and finished by supper time. 1 met all the 
•--'at :V dSe ’ Dere k Searle the base leader and surveyor, the wireless 

- ; . ~ dn Ijjn nelly, a South African who came straight from Cape Town 

. r ^ e d on the diamond diggings at Oranjemond. I hardly had a 

- , :Ufi ' as he was busy ‘working’ the Trans Antarctic party at 

' ran k R y an wR o was to have stayed on with us, had broken a leg 

Ai|^|V° US,y and haci 10 80 out * 1 admired Don Atkinson's sealskin 
! ^kni fc< j j n, ^ c wR h waterproof stitching. I went around the 35 dogs 
' ^ nc w pups. (Two of these, Alpha and /eta, were to 
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, , w ould know them well). 

..e me.-.. A-'^^^entine island base, was to he 

n>r doctor Sandy Imray, newly arrived 

in charge of the dogs. 

• e I set out to get to the top ot 
Vttcr supper at 21.30 feeling in need t j 800 ft high. I climbed fast 

(icndamic Peak" a prominent near p where a s hort 

and ,, back 1.5 hour, later havmg stopped closeW^^ ^ ^ , cou|d 

steep snow arMe would have been ris y w beyond Pourquoi Pas to 

see to the back of Square Bay and looking West beyond I P q 

Adelaide Island. I also placed Lagotellene Jsland where there ^ j 

rookerv. I felt much better for this outing but noted keen y y 
missed the inspiring friendships I had known in the two Daves that I di 
then appear to find in my fellow Fids. The Biscoe only planned to be away 
two weeks then return and take three or four of us up to Blaiklock Is an to 
work from a Refuge hut. So we were very busy getting stores and supplies 
packed for this. Derek Searle was very helpful indeed in passing on his 
detailed knowledge, introducing me to dog sledging with his team the 
Churchmen and accompanying us on ski outings in the evenings for exercise, 
passing on his knowledge of the southern stars for astro work and in many 
other ways. The slopes down Gendarme peak were first class. Derek came 
very close to staying on a third year tempted as he was by the opportunities 
that the Refuge hut would give him to explore the Brynd Peninsula country 

(later named Arrowsmith Peninsula). He would have been a kindred spirit and 
I know it was a difficult decision for him. 

In fact ‘he Biscoe was delayed one week by heavy ice which would have been 
longer had skipper Johnson not found a passage thrnnoh Tk n n 
narrow strait separating Adelaide Island from the Brvnd p § • \ r? Ct * the 

March she came into Norsel Cove and it was a M^n> °" ^ 5th 

home, Liza and David Wilson, offloading son k ? reiving mail from 
for the Refuge. Johnny Green (Sec Fids) had ri "'vf j fading the stores 
-Nigel Proctor. John Rothera and ^^f ^.d bl f ^ ^ three 
I was up until 3.00 a.m. writing letters. Spared from the main base. 

Blaiklock Refuge Hut 

SqS ESE5Z B r i rdan fj0rd - through the Na 
up the western shore of Blaiklock 1’ , and decided °n a site for Ihe 'h , Separate 
the evening. Next day, the 7th ^ had ‘he concrete f ‘ 

supervision, some tongue and groove built und er Tom' m®* by 

furniture, and paraffin and supplies H ^ Was deposited f Mur Phy’s 
Kumg on the bo’.un took Derek N ^ mped °n the b..,, ! u US to nia ke 

r '» <- «... ,hT «• *»d n,* Whi, t thi , w 

'■ * * “» fjord loh * d ,U»' or *S and 

. 


\HRliVERITE BAY 


MAP 1 



•*<*»• hut* frt 1W7/39 shown thus £ wit* "a"** * Wo * 
*l#oftgw Journeys shown In rwd Ur* ^ 
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The pup tent at the Jones Ice Shelf depot Blaiklock Island 
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,,n wo later called ‘Thor’ mountain (for its constantly thundering 

v ! Vv '" nM ’ s0 acr0 ss the fjord), we left the depot, put on skis and 

m ,| ir ee umva '-»■ 

the refuge overland. It took four hours and we had magnificent 
H 1 U the fjord right through to Adelaide Island in the distance. From 
"" ^ 't ''the ridge at about 1500’ we got a good idea of the layout of 
L ,sl md divided as it was into two halves by a glacial valley, the west 
1,' having generally even slopes but the eastern half being alpine 
;, cp with much exposed rock. 


iM Si 


i x Friday 8th March we raised the Union Jack as the Biscoe hooted 
is to organise a home and advance base for field work, for as long as 
the fjords to freeze over and allow physical contact with those on 
shoe island. While getting inspiration from the magnificent view across 
to towering ‘Thor’, Reid glacier, where the midday sun sank lower, 
,bwn the fjord to distant Mount Gaudry on Adelaide island and 
v est to Mount Arronax on Pourquoi Pas island, a memorable view to 
•fetime, fixed by all the peaks Sandy and I later climbed and occupied 
. r ;e triangulation, we set to to make the bare interior furnished and more 
v : tble. Nigel Procter’s practical bent was a godsend. 


1'hree weeks later I wrote a description of the hut worth giving in full. 


The hut is prefabricated of sections of wall made of tongue and groove pine 
and a floor and roof of the same pattern. Over the flat slanting roof and the 
walls rubberoid is nailed. There is a door facing North and two windows at 
each end facing East and West. It is 10’ across and 20’ long. The roof slopes 
from 8’6” to 7’0”. The whole thing is safeguarded from strong winds by two 
hawsers slung across the roof and bolted to rocks. 

A hen we moved in the hut was a bare shell. But with two bundles ofT&G 
planks we (mostly Nigel) knocked up first a sleeping loft, two tables, one for 
eating and working at and a cooking table, and various shelves that line the 
’ ^ an d are stacked with personal belongings, books, survey equipment etc. 
l %el also divided the hut into an inner living room and an outer junk room 
lS ln a P er P e tual semi-chaotic state. Here hang climbing ropes from the 
^ ’ lce axes, crampons, skis stuck in racks, tripods, the survey box, 
unJ )S ^ lnS ’ t0 °l b° x > sledge repair kit, a tin of paraffin, the sledge pots 
hu'jf anS b° x > a H perishable tinned foods that suffer from frost, sleeping 
boot'. Sn ° W l )uc ‘kets and liberally scattered throughout personal belongings, 
fret SOcks hanging from cross beams to dry. Every night 1 clear a few 

loft .pace) 06 m ^ Part ° fthe hut t0 Sleep (wMe Nigd and J ° hn ^ ^ tHe 

I h(j . 

r ' W O' comfortable for three. But being un-insulaied the tentf>etaitue 
und falls only a little above that outside and with the opening am. 
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, . . . frnm stoves is soon lost. So, 

closing of,he door any warmth remained most of the time 

during the past week the from cooking rises up to condense 

Mow freezing The result is that stea ./ d . he n the evening 

and form ice on the ceiling which causes localised dr p 

stove and heater raise the temperature above dib¬ 
it drifts a lot on the beach where ,he ff^lp^idf remain 

slope that leads up on the rou ‘ e ‘°‘‘' f h window which needs clearing 
clear but the southern end has drifted up to 

every so often. 


The living room has been made into a most comfortable place thanks to 
Nigel’s handiwork There is a wireless corner for the ‘119’ set. He operates 
every other evening at 21.00 while John and 1 crank for power. The mam 
table comes out from the window and we eat at it, work on it, draw up maps 
on it etc. 


Basic though the hut was and poorly heated, as we cooked on a primus and 
the paraffin valor heater could only be lit for at most 6 hours a day for lack of 
fuel, I personally accepted very happily the rigours of this life and the first 
night slept outside the hut having had a most enjoyable ski run with Nigel. 
Johnny Green had managed to get us three pairs of short mountaineering skis 
with steel edges and skins. 


John and I commenced survey on the 10th as the skies had cleared. We 
observed stars from the top of the ridge behind the hut and were up until 3.00 
a.m. Next day I built a 6’ rock cairn for the first trig point. Nigel came up to 
join me and together we had a most wonderful ski run back to the hut on a 
perfect surface. We commenced lashing up a new 12’ Danish man-haul 
sledge which took up much of the floor space of the hut but continued it 
outside in fine weather the next day. The 12th March was a glorious bright 
day more perfect weather impossible to imagine. I sketched the surrounding 
mountains to identify them in survey and John and I observe ,k. -jj S 

t “f f 7««7 

observations from a short base on the beach we calculate,! .u u , V 
base trig. Working on the sledge outside afteT supter t 1 ° f ° Ur 

noted the view down Bigourdan fjord to Adelaide a ma ® ® vening h 8 ht I 
polar beauty. The fjord is like a lake in which the icy mounfa"'^ 6 " 1 SC6ne ° f 
When it is calm we hear clearly the rumbling of ice from R ‘ nS . are reflected - 
ice fringe which affronts the north side of the fjord Ke ' d g acier and the 

Next day the 14th and one week after our arrival the wea.k L , 
was blowing drift. I was impatiently trying to get thinas and 

morning on our first sledge outing. This enthusiasm 8 dy ‘ eave ln the 
who emerged from his hag very late. However we Hi 1 ^ n0t shared hy John 

- we d ' d get away to experience 


■ v tn;»ls vM nmn-hauling. Although only »h«,„ „ „ 

' ,00k " s " ma •' d»ys to get ,o the Jowl 

y- uLiy 15th March 

' h ' n ! in quUe a h J? h aM our firs, day ofstedim* We have 

,.,Mv cohered any ground being about halfway to the ice shelf The sMge 

' " 7 " hea Z T ,he r face Sl0W S0 that - had to relay loads 

several tunes. But we are learning the technique and are most comfortable 

m °“ r bagS - The answer man-hauling is to cut down drastically on one S 
personal equipment. It is extremely strenuous work. 


Sat 16th March 

Again a day ofveiy sIom going. \\e are camping on the ice piedmont below 
the col w Inch goes ovei to the Jones Ice Shelf and the depot. Breaking camp 
took some time but even so by 4.30 we were fairly played out and couldn't 
even haul half a load up the last steep stretch to the col. We had not taken 
paraffin for two nights so when the tent was up I went on ski over the col and 
down to the depot and filled the primus. It was completely sheltered at the 
depot while the wind is blowing almost gale force here. 


Sunday 17th March 

We have reached the depot by the ice shelf at last. It blew hard last night and 
kept it up until 10.00 this morning so we did not get under way until 12.00. 
The surface was greatly improved being wind-packed and we took a 3 4 load 
straight over the col. We made camp and leaving Nigel to geologi-e on the 
cliffs above the fjord here John and I went back for the 1/4 load. It is 
remarkably windy on the S side of the col the change being felt as one comes 
over and down to the sheltered nook where the Jones Shelf affronts the is.and 
on the North. This is a delightful spot and it is regrettable that the refuge hut 
was not put up here. Seals know a sheltered place when they see one an 
there are several lying on the low shelf that runs between the steep ridge ana 


auhetorthern side of the fjord the Heim glacier feeds the ice 
an obvious break in the ratnpartjtfj^ 

Peninsula and should prove a goo iro Blaiklock rise straight out of 

is quite remarkable. It is as if the 4000 p rionificant snow or ice cover. It 
the level ice shelf and are too stee f" * ff d report as a lump of ice 
is an astonishing scene. Frequently t 
calves off the edge of the ice front. 


Monday 18th March . c i ampe d down and snowing. 

We are lying up this morning as the wea \y e have made plans for 

Nigel and I in the Pyramid and John in t e , co u ec t some rock samples from 

the next 3 days to cross over lhe,c JJ Tier named Thor), to establish a mg 
die outcrop at the base of pt 75UU ( 




and to spend a day getting into 


we had yet to appreciate how rapidly blizzards could arise.) 


It cleared next evening and Nigel and I climbed up to the ridge above whi e 
he took geological samples I found an excellent spot and built a rock cairn 
alternating activity with sketching and taking angles as it was turning cold 
for bare hands. 

Tuesday 19th march 

Today has been one of those rare calm glorious sunny days when the scenery 
takes on an unreal majestic aspect. We spent the day on the ice shelf taking 
the un-laden sledge so as to have the sledge wheel recording distances. I am 
trying to do a series of traverses to make a local map for Nigel’s geology. We 
had lunch in the middle of the shelf. John and I calibrated the sledge wheel 
and I sketched the country to the North and Fast and took a round of 
bearings. We discovered that when wearing my goggles the compass was 


thrown some 2 degrees out. Across the far side we managed to collect a rock 
specimen from the lower slopes of the huge massif point 7500’. The S corrie 
of this mountain is an enormous feature and very prone to avalanches A 
huge one came down today. Wonderful lights in the evening walking back 

nn cc tlnn inn rUnlt 1 orp ° c> 


across the ice shelf. Temp 18F. 
Wednesday 20th march 





and marmite and topped up with cocoa. 


* P°tcito powder 


. k >ukt\ -~nd March 


*" " . } ‘: rt‘ V t T' aged ,0 Sled & e back 10 K'M‘ i* 7 hour , 

:V «« tee. that took 2 1/2 days on the way out The snZ around the 
.*po, was deep and soft so we only went 50 yards before sticking unable to 
~vi< ihi lig it sledge - a disappointing start!. But by relaying half loads we 
reached the top of Depot Col and there the surface improved no end so we 
* ere able to cover good ground before a lunch stop. 

There is a snow gully about 1 mile from the hut with a precipitous bank. Here 
we had to unload the sledge carry the kit around and pull the sledge up on a 
karabiner pulley. Then a mile of vg surface took us to the Refuge. We are all 
p. eased at getting ba^k especially John whose cigarettes had run out. He 
cooked a good supper for us, a pleasant change of sledging rations. We got 
through to Base on the radio. There is plenty of mail (radio telegramsj 
waiting for us apparently. Percy Sandy and Len are soon to cross over to 
Pourquoi Pas (by boat) and attempt to climb Mount Verne w here the\ w ill put 
up a trig station flag. 

1 spent a Little time this evening getting my hand in with star observing bp 


theodolite. 

Ve are all much fitter, more experienced and generally better off for this las: 
h eek ’s outing. S ow John and I must get on with the local sur.o. and supply 
Si gel with a map for his geology, and we must prepare no * for the main 
autumn journey to last a month in which we will enter the peninsula by war. 
of the Heim glacier. Hope to leave in two weeks or less. 


In fact we left ten days later, ten busy days of alternating gales and fine 
weather, local survevs and astro work on the clear nights. It v. as getting colcer 
and pancakes of ice were forming in sheltered parts along the shore. The 
interior of the hut was usually below freezing and colder thtui a tent.e. to ute 
others it had a security they were loath to leave when it came to packing up to 
zo sledmnz. Meantime we progressed the local survey of the island rc: N:ge: 
m plot his'geology and John and I or I alone, observed a number of Position 

Lire stars from the base trig point to get a good nx. 


We were undertakes a triangulation northwards and westwards to linkup 
with that beins done by .Angus Erskine from the Loubet CoasiTJus 
triansulation would fix identified points on the aenal photographv rloun v 
Huntlns Survevs the previous year from their base at 
photography at nominal scale 1/40,000 came down south 
L island It was the first time that 

stereoscoDic cov er had been achiev ed down the west side of the An ~ 
.^rreoscopiw wO\er n ;|;#V f eoCK j photogrammemc mapping it 

Peninsula and offered the ^ ^ ^rur. This would be a 

ground control sufficient for airtnangu 

‘ • ~7 —-Island Dependences Air Survey Expediuoo, u «td by Peur 

r* 'aseinating story of F1DASE Qwr kt 

doe the leader. 40 yews after the event in his book g 



< m shins or sledge wheel and 
onto better «h*n tk*d \I *ur hgd been done hitherto and we 

, u jsri-.es on sea ’ n xnlored areas south of the photography 

would continue to do next yeai in ' l. living 500 miles south of their 

«"• . Stof“oow» n d achieved 

on cr apnifiK strips some 5 kms apan, cauj rr * 

some EE*, hut varying a Jot as the ground rose and fell from sea level to 

9000- at its highest points. I. was immensely useful for planning routes as one 

could examine m great detail crcvassed areas to avoid, routes up mountains 


etc 


I nc triangulation net of control points on peaks, ridges and small rock islands 
was specified by Peter Mott in discussion with Angus and myself to achieve 
an accuracy of about one part in 10.000 in theory, a very low order but amply 
sufficient for the mapping of untouched wilderness country. The first step in 
this was to get position for the base trig point from the stars. Later, when there 
v.as sea ice we would observe an azimuth to a point on a small rocky island 
that would he at one end of a measured base line on the ice. The triangulation 
from the base line would extend the scale to all points with the angles at each 
station observed on four arcs in the horizontal and two in the vertical planes. 


I had absorbed the dedication of Steve Stephenson, our astro course 
instructor, arid Co I It tub Wiggins and others at the DOS. With Hints to 
Travellers VoJ 2 in hand (The ey manual) I was beginning to think Survey 
m every wak.ng moment and she could be a pretty demanding taskmaster for 
die hours spent observing in the cold. It took care to avoid ice from one’s 
breath forming on the eyepiece or the optical micrometers natienc t 
soft pencil to scrape it off, to identify the right star from th!c 
dark, find it in the telescope set to infinite foe,fa I ??, Star atlas m the 
intersection of the cross hairs with fingers rapidly lo^^* if i™ 8 * t0 the 
cold, and at this moment take the time to'the nearest 0 2 § •° UCh fr ° m 
shout to the booker, or if alone, by stopwatch and °' 2 , SeCOnd ’ either with a 
the stopwatch a round number of seconds late reachln 8 for a torch, stop 
record the time by pencil. Anc L £5 0n chronometer, then 

the horizontal angles. This completes one observation V- Vertlcal an 8 le and 
six to one star and at least four stars in quadrant! “ Was usual t0 take 
For the origin of a survey severs of work ar f* ^ Position Line fix. 

accuracy of the mean position. It was a learning necess ary to improve the 
J* . C ° nStellat,on ' suitable wit »» 

wb h tfaenske deye, which became friendly beacons fr ,h ? ter ° nes visible 
the Southern Cross, Canopus in Carinae, Antares ,h $ky like the four of 
Achenar and many other,. They all silently all reddish s ‘ar in Scorpio 
revolutions on the celestial sphere and whenvuT" 1 ^ US in the it infinite 

during the 7 months or so when the sun dl ’ ' hr ° u « h cloud or drift 
comfortable feeling of helping you find your w ^ d set - would give " 


\r,h 


\nJ the Southern Cross rides high! 

Y es, the old lost stars wheel back, dear lass, 
t he bla/e in the velvet blue. 

t hey're all old friends on the old trail, our own trail, the out trail, 

1 hey re God s own guides on the Long I rail - the trail that is always ncw. n 

The stars were already mapped by astronomers and their positions in terms of 
Right Ascension (like celestial longitude) and declination (celestial latitude) 
were accurately given in the Star Almanac. Computation of the observed 
angles and time solved what is called the Celestial Triangle and related the 
coordinates of the stars to geographical quantities of latitude and Longitude; 
but not automatically, as computations required a lot of calculation - 
refraction from temperature and pressure of the air, tables of logarithms and 
abstraction of quantities from the almanac. If stars had been correctly 
identified and no mistakes made in calculation, the results would be a 
pleasing reward to a night’s observing and sound sleep would follow. 
Conversely sleep would be denied in restless re-computation if a star had 
been mis-identified or an error made in computation or time. 


Dava Sobel’s little book Longitude 36 describes the fascinating story of the 
solution of time and hence longitude which, through the history of navigation, 
had always been a problem until Harrison took up the challenge of King 
Charles’ 20,000 pounds reward for a clock that would keep time accurate to a 
few seconds on a long voyage at sea. He finally solved it towards the end of 
his life. With short-wave radio receiving broadcast time signals from t e 
BBC Rugby or WWV in Washington we could rate our half chronometer 
pocket watches; and I also used my Zenith wrist watch, a valuable 21st 
birthday present with a full second hand sweep and fifth second tick, whic 
also oave a steady rate. The watch was carried in a chamois leather bag un 

itmfhe neck and next to the tummy to keep it at a —«^“Jor 
rated as often as a time signal could be received to plot its drift. Time e 

translated directly to Longitude error at 1 second of time to 15 s ^ onds ° f 
longitude arc or about 285 metres in this latitude, where*. lat£ 
affected by time but more by refraction errors in M 

anyway could be compensated by balanced no an s 

r .. onth anrl 31 st March I was up much of the 
So it was that on the nights of the 30th and 31st marc 

night taking observations from the base trig cairn. 

back of sleep perhaps and muoh ,o be “JTpmy” 

made me grampy with tl,e °' h “ i„ ih, JIM /or «*W> 

inspire more enthusiasm for the wo 


" kudyard Kipling - The Long I rail 
kublished by Fourth Estate 1995 
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. mu* wasted! But in a 
. , v0St What 0PP° rtunity * e Z ^t to offend another by 

this Refuse IS pu 1 , has to be far too ca f 
small closed party one has 

blatant observation . ^ Merwe’ jokes from 

- nv laughs particular y verv a ood- natured 

In fact Nigel and 1 ha ™ ay A f r ica and John was Had our main 

at sa:=s:51 - - jj — isu**. 

magnet for all its chilly tntertor.t was ho fof pIDS By nature I 

any outdoor pursuits ike chmbmgb f d£scribed by Kip i in g in energetic 

got rid of the‘cameelious hump so 

ar.tivitv. 


We climb out of bed with afrouzly head, 

And a snarly-yarly voice. 

We shiver and scowl and we grunt and we growl 
At our bath 38 and our boots and our toys. 


The cure for this ill is not to sit still, 

Or frowst with a book by the fire; 

But to take a large hoe and a shovel also, 
And to dig till you gently perspire. 


I get it as well as you-oo-oo 
If I haven’t enough to do-oo-oo! 
We all get hump- 
Cameelious hump- 
Kiddies and grown-ups too! 


Well there was no shortage of things to do in preparing equipment for a 
sledge trip. My list for the 2nd April reads like this - 


Sledging gear for the Heim Glacier trip:- 

12ft man-haul sledge, sledge wheel (to be attached) new Pun tent 2 

sheepskins in PO bag, 3 sleeping bags of personal kit, 2 climbing ropes 4’ice 
pitons, 1 extra karabiner (2 on sledge 2 on Dersnnt t , , 8 °f f’ 4 

rope, 3 ice axes, 1 snow saw, 3 prs ski, 2 galls paraffin. ^ ashmg 


37 How the Camel got its Hump in Just-so Verses 

3 *ln fact I never had a bath in two years and would have enioved 

away in a gale before they could install it and was never seen again' “ H ° rseshoe islan d base but it blew 



\<d 


IVtN and Pans box items: torch, 3 plates, 3 mugs, 2 pots, 1 funnel, clock, 
Moths bottle, 1 spoon, optimus stove, 1 potholder, I Nespray tin matches, 4 
candles, 1 plastic mug, 2 batteries, 1 tin opener, 1 bog roll, 1 tin Vit C pills, 1 
snow brush, primus pricker 19 . 

Surve\ Kit: 1 plane table with field sheet, 1 zip case photographs, 1 scale, box 
pencils, dividers, pen, 1 bott black ink, 1 Hints Travellers (survey manual), 
Fi a as, 6 poles, 12 glacier poles, field glasses. 

Left at Depot: 1 Pyramid tent, 4 man ration boxes, 1 shovel, 2 galls paraffin, 
barometer, chronometer. 


We did get away on the 3rd April late after a dilly-dallying packing up, Nigel 
despondent about his blisters, myself depressed and impatient and the surface 
was dreadfully sticky, so that even on a down gradient it was all we could do 
to move the sledge. We ended up man-packing loads forward and returning 
for the empty sledge. We were so little on our way we ski-ed back for the 
niaht in the hut but I was more cheerful that the others were keen to try man- 
packing loads in the morning. 

This we did and reached the depot at the Ice Shelf taking most of the sledge 
load on our backs and leaving the sledge at the Gully. We made better time 
and reached the depot at 3.30 pm. It was slow going in strong wind so that 
visibility was sometimes nil but we knew the way and had no trouble. The 
tent left there was in good shape. Interestingly we saw j penguins on the 
newly formed sea ice but had no idea where they were heading. John and I 
went back next day to get the sledge leaving Nigel to rest his feet. The 
weather was a bit warmer and the little sea ice that had formed had gone out. 

Saturday 6th April. 

A very good day in spite of the usual morning dawdle. We relayed loads to 
the edge of the Shelf getting everything there by lunch and then to our joy 
found we could easily pull full loads across the Ice Shelf For thiee hours we 
travelled fast (probably about 3 mph) and are camped one mile up the 
glacier. The surface is excellent and the glacier so far un-ci evassed. H hat an 
amazing difference this surface makes. It is a great pity that the sledge wheel 
is broken and we have not been able to repair it which moie or less means 
that we can’t get much of a map of this new country until we visit it in the 
Spring. 

Sunday 7th April. 


Ibis vitally important item if broken , lost or forgotten could mean the primus gi\ ing ott asphyxiating 
fumes or worse not working and no water from melted snow. Someone discovered that the bristles of a wire 
hru'.h were right diameter and also served. 





tit >r We managed to g ( T about 

S ., up to .1 /><>"" d Z \ v We l>u llcd into sunshine which / 

< : n " l, s > " >m Sketch for lunch one was rapidly chilled. 

,vV.:•••• work hit on stopping, n . tonight. The temp is down 

7v let ^ vVr South - c/ 0 «to though with excellent 

.v >7 >ur/> <j keen wind from the ooui between the Heim 

and the Reid but cannot as yet see y 8 comfort. Tonight 

$ crevasses which were well bridged. 1 he tent is g j 

\igcl and John cheerful in the tent. 


Monday 8 th April 

fie have not travelled far today. At lunch halt decided on laying the main 
depot and spent the pm trying unsuccessfully to make an igloo but the snow 
not being of the right consistency we had to give it up. The weather has been 
deteriorating and by 7.00pm was blowing a full gale raising heavy drift. Now 
it is raging, a most wild night. I fear it may continue a while. When we get an 
igloo up will depot 2 boxes rations, 2 gallons fuel and some small items then 
try to connect with the Reid glacier. There is a peak one mile to the North 
which will make a good trig point if John and I can get up it. 


Tuesday 9th April 

A he-up day the wind continuing unabated bringing with it soft wet snow. 
s °me 2 feet has accumulated and I dread to think of the slow going unless a 
good cold wind follows to pack it. The light inside a closed tern is poor but I 
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The song of beggars when they throw 
The crust of pity all men owe 
To hungry sparrows in the snow 
Old beggars hungry too. 


The song of courage, heart and will 
And gladness in a fight, 

Of men who. face a hopeless hill 
With sparking and delight. 


The song of sailors every one 

When m «nstrous tide and tempest. 
At ships like bulls at red, 


; ke whipping tops and help there's none 
; mighty ships ten thousand ton 
vu> down like lumps of lead. 

The song of lovers - who knows how 
Twitched up from place and time 
l 'pon a sigh, a blush, a vow 
Born up and off % from here and now 
Into the void sublime. 

Without a wish, without a will, 

1 stood upon that silent hill 
And stared into the sky until 
My eyes were blind with stars and still 
I stared into the sky. 

A list of the man-haul load up the Heim follows which gave an estimated 
weight of 668 lbs or 222 lbs per person. 

The new surface was 2 ft higher. After digging out the sledge John and I went 
off roped on ski to climb the isolated peak a mile away putting in snow flag 
stakes every 600 yards and noting the bearings of each to ensure getting back 
should the weather deteriorate. We climbed the last 500ft in crampons, 
reached the top, put in a flagged bamboo pole for a trig point but were able to 
do nothing else with visibility only 50 yards but pleased to have got a trig 
point here and hopeful of travelling tomorrow. The temp was +9F. 


In retrospect from later experience of how storms could suddenly blow up, 
these outings away from the main tent with sparse markers were a bit risky. 
But it was not yet extremely cold if we had to dig a snow hole. 

Autumnal weather did blow up and for some ten days of the next fortnight 
kept us in the tent in blizzards. We carried a ‘68 army receiver radio and on 
the 12th in spite of the weather we got through to Horseshoe out of the blue 
and I received a greeting telegram from Roborough “Happy Easter and love 
from all at Roborough, strawberries in blossom - Denis . How splendid I 
wrote and it was he who had given me a copy of Other Mens Flowers. 

We were still idle with no visibility on the 14th - Bid’s birthday and I thought 
Palm Sunday. After supper we had one of my big slabs of chocolate and 
drank to Bid’s health in a flask top of brandy. I finished reading England 
Their England. Nigel and I talked much of Oxford and places known to both 
of us between Rhodesia and Cape Town. Lying up sapped our ener & y. W e 
tried to move next day, got the tent dug out when the wind and drift came up 
strong as before. And it was the same next day digging out the covered sledge 
and the snow from the tent but Nigel and I roped on skis went blind tor an 


in the tent It served 

......* had no ^ 

to u \e us exercise. I rexassw on e-man crevasse rescue wi t 

,hou S l» - *“»* * Army method. TO, I died 

man below is injured and can _ 2 m il e s next day and stopped just 

the Prussik Sling method. We dld r " a 8 j tion> while John put up the 
short of an enormous crevasse which o ' mvest'g 
tent, curved in a semi circle around the camp. 

tv, heard ,h* the Pour,„oi P„ part, ^ had 

sprained his leg. He fell into a crevasse and Sandy had held him. 

Friday 19th April. Good Friday . . furthest 

Today has been a v good day and we have probably reached 
point on the trip. It dawned still and clear and it was a joy o find exactly 
where we had camped last night. One could see right down the way we had 
come from the Heim looking East. Looking North down the glacier that runs 
to Lallemand Fjord we could see right across to Cape Rey over Andressen 
Island. Our route has been up to the col of this Interconnecting glacier, a 
slow pull up of about 6 miles we must be some 3000 ft up. After a long haul 
we reached the top and were able to look across the whole extent of the Brynd 
Peninsula, across the Reid glacier and to the mountains we see from the 
Refuge. Were there sea ice in Bigourdan ford we could return to the Refuge 
by way of the Reid glacier but there is no chance of that so we must return the 
way we have come and get back to the depot within 5 days as we are 2 days 
into this last box. We camped as soon as we could see the new country over 
the top of the col. The view soon disappeared though with a high wind raising 
clouds of drift. This being a most exposed place we sunk the tent deep and 
lashed it to the sledge with a looped trace over the point of the tent. My 
thoughts while pulling today have been with those at home and dad taking a 
3-hour service perhaps in the cathedral. 

Next day the tent drifted up 3 ft in the new snow. We reduced to half rations 
and John made a list of all the different varieties of chocolates he is going to 
order for next year! 


Easter Sunday 21st April 

An Easter out of the ordinary bringing joy with the thought and alleviating 
trials of man-hauling under most difficult conditions. The day started fine - 
out early digging the tent out and sledge then spent 2 hours on ski to a rock 
outcrop on the side of the glacier where Nigel took specimens. Expecting a 
good surface we started back down the glacier but to our annoyance the 
surface deteriorated rapidly until we were sinking in knee deep and barely 
able to move the sledge downhill. At one point we had to relay loads 
downhill. We got about 3 miles man-hauling to 6.00 pm when the light failed. 
/ appreciated v much the pemmican tonight and we celebrated Easter with 


, \: % \i chi'd'liitt' which ^igcl govt John and me. I found .some Kendal mint 
M ,• wished Horseshoe a Happy Easter over the radio and He or ye talked 
v , us for a hit . MV are happy in the tent tonight. 


Monday 22nd April 

It dawned a perfect morning, calm, no clouds and faint sunshine on the hills. 

I w iped w arm water on the runners thus coating them with a layer of ice and 
d:e experiment seemed successful in the appalling soft snow of that glacier. It 
w as strenuous pulling but we managed to reach the depot by 4.00pm at which 
time the weather had reverted to its more normal form gusting gale force and 
little visibility. This should pack the surface if it does not bring new snow. We 
w ere a little worried that the depot may have drifted over but fortunately the 
flag stuck out some 3 feet above, about 2ft six inches of new accumulation. As 
we now have one week of food we shall establish a trig cairn on top of a 
small peak across the other side of the Heim glacier on the way back. Temp 
this morning +8F. 


Tuesday 23 rd April 

The Heim has brought us a glorious day again. We crossed it - 8 miles - and 
are camping beneath the peak on the eastern side that we hope to establish as 
a trig point tomorrow. It's been a perfect day like the one over 2 weeks ago 
when we came up the glacier. The wind of last night left a series of hard and 
soft belts. One ploughed through the soft patches skis out of sight and sped 
across the hard. Lunch stop was chilly but warm on the go sledging in simply 
a jersey. With a cloudless sky tonight the temp has already dropped to + IF so 
should record a minus tonight. It was very nice being able to see Blaiklock 
Island and the familiar shapes of the hills that we know from the refuge. The 
hill above us is about 2500ft. It should be an easy ascent. A v good ay. 

The next two days were lie-up ones with wind and drift and we started on our 
last ration box. 


Friday 26th April , , , .. , , 

A marvellous day well worth waiting for. We climbed the little peak on ski 

and reached the top at 1.00pm. 1 took a round of photos. Nige got a roc 
sample. The view ws excellent seeing over all Blaiklock Island to Pourquo, 
Pas and Adelaide. One could see most of the Heim glacier and up t he 
Interconnecting glacier the way we went. We got back to camp at 3.00pm and 
had the lunch we had carried all the way. I dug out the sledge ready for 
tomorrow which we hope will be fine for getting off the g acieran across t te 
■Jones Shelf to Blaiklock. From the top we saw an un-crevassed route hugging 
the eastern side of the glacier. It is a blessing that these glorious days do 
appear between periods of lie-up weather. Temp +5F this e\ening. 


i i Hrifled for two clays raising the surface by 
SO it proved. It Mew tariU d J j ^ ^ Sunday evenin g. But happily 

' toot and burying the s u g breakable crust took the weight of 

" c SO« away early on Monday the 29 h- / thre e of us t0 

the sledge for « short d.stance and thetoo found an un _ 
lift it up onto the crust again. Hugging the easter 
crevassed route off and onto the shelf ice. A strong win 8 P 
reached Blaiklock Island so we got the tent up a mile before the main depot 
Due to a broken mukluk zip I had used leather climbing boots and my feet 
had chilled to near frostbite. I could only wear a single pair of socks with 
these boots. It was the beginning of dead nerves in the big toes. We covered 
about 8 miles. 

Tuesday 30th April 

We are back at the Refuge Hut! And have delighted in the change of diet, 
biscuits, a varied meal, coffee, cigarettes and the many joys that the little hut 
affords. 

The weather held moderately fine and the surface was better packed after the 

wind of yesterday. Relaying half loads we made two trips and got everything 

to the top of Depot Col and lunched there. We managed the full load across 

the ice piedmont and just as it was getting dark reached the \rock portage’ 

where, leaving the sledge, we packed our sleeping bags and made for the 

refuge in failing light. As I had no falls ski-ing down the last half mile I 

reached the hut first. Everything inside was in first class order. A strong wind 

had destroyed the igloo and scoured clear three sides of the hut beautifully 

clear. Nigel arrived temporarily irritated having fallen heavily a couple of 

times. John had walked down leaving his skis and made a b-line for a 
cigarette. J 

We have not accomplished very much during the month away having only had 
14 days on which we could travel- about four of those halfdays and generally 
poor sledging surfaces. Perhaps we have done about as much as we could 
without staying out longer with further rations. The trip has shown how 
feasible the going is on the system of interconnecting glaciers in the 
peninsula and that dogs will be of great advantage. So one can look forward 
to Spring journeys when I hope that the work will go at a greater pace 
/ discovered last night when taking my socks off that a combination of 
frostbite and chafing had taken off a lot of skin from my left heel Mv f { 
being cold 1 had not noticed any pain. I was worried that it might off t 
pulling to day but it went alright. I don 7 expect it will take long to heal "" 

We are trying to dry out sleeping bags but at the moment none of the (brim 
stoves will work. Nigel is working on them. On the sched had a telegram fr 
Mary sending love, happy to be back at the Harold Wood hospital hasrefd 
Two Years in the Antarctic’ by Kevin Walton and saw the Duke of E and 
on TV. 



Nigel Proctor (left) and myself returning from a day trip 



New ice forming in 


fjord - view SW from the Refuge 
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Ascent to trig ‘H’ - Doc Sandy Imray 
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,M S r ,hc ,em P° r " ur « row .0 th. 20*1 WC had «,m. 

t i: V V , vV V T T'" . . 1 i "it minus temperature*. 

On the Wh May Nigel and 1 climbed 2000 0 up the western ridge, the 

atmosphere was clear and brilliant, the snow sparkling, the sky a deep blue 

the colours changing in tone every moment. With the moon nearly full we 

.vuld extend the short days and ski-ed by moonlight [lie two clear nights 

enabled John and me to practice lurther astro observations. The temperature 

stayed low near zero and ice formed over the fjord. Although thin Nigel and I 

ventured on ski across to the Guardian Rocks a half mile offshore. 


It was six weeks before midwinter. The sun gave an hour of near horizontal 
golden rays as she transited our meridian low over the Reid Glacier across the 
tjord. On the 10th John and I measured a baseline along the beach to 
triangulate in some high points on the island for Nigel’s plotting of geology. It 
was good co a more precise one on the sea-ice for the main scheme. 


Now with the sea-ice forming, which would enable a crossing to Pourquoi 
Pas island, I was keen to attempt an ascent of the highest peak Mount 
Arronax and put a trig flagpole on the top. It would be good to leave the 
fumes of the hut for a few days too. We had great difficulty in getting the 
primuses to work, the heater to burn or the paraffin lamp, matches to strike 
etc. Was it lack of oxygen or humidity? Fortunately for the breakfast man, 
Nigel or myself, everything usually burnt well in the early morning. W e 
cleared headaches by getting out for a quick ski run but John s answer was to 
get into his bag in the loft. Perhaps the air was better up there. On the 16th the 
maximum temperature in the hut rose to 16F. Bottles of pickled onion and 
other jars would burst. A thin film of ice formed on the inside walls and man\ 
were the varied signs of Jack Frost. 


The ice in the fjord was now 4” thick testing it across to the Guardian Rocks. 
Bryn told us on the radio that there was 10/10th ice from Horseshoe as far as 
Ridge Island. I listed everything we would take. To save the weight of the 
ration box we would split the contents into our personal packs but the weight 
of all gear still came to 300 lbs including the 6 ft sledge. Several days o 
blizzard kept us in or near the hut. Warmer weather brought seals onto the ice 
which, thinking of Angus and Jim Maddel with two dog teams find*, ■, way 
towards us off the plateau, 1 killed and cached for their use with John s 
assistance. We also enjoyed the fresh meat although hated the gn. > 

business. 

On the 23rd the wind was so strong the hut rattled. We stayed indoors all day. 
...I/ear the ice may break up with this wind combined with ^ ' 

temperatures lohn has been most cheerjul this evening, perhaps dux to an 
u.mptruiures. junn «u inhibition to the bloOilv business oj 

excitement in overcoming a natu b ^ a 

killing seals, lie was most helpful- It is usuauy 


, r ihpryips which would scan 
constant good humoured banter on negr0 , or SA constable 

childish to record. »e ta in a . o x f or d. We have a great pretended 
language. BBC or cockney ant aff Qtherw ise unexplained noise. They 

fear of Tripods ' , [Var of the Worlds’. Tripods are a constant 

came to us from the HG We J . j above tble 

source of danger. They make a wine ofthe wooden stays on 

hut and walk with the triple knocktng ^ kn0 w what 

the hut wall. We have numerous Krodats too tnougn 
they are but you catch them with a line and pole in the States andean 
them there ’three for a dime ’ so a song that Nigel knows 20 verses of, tells us 
Anything with no befitting name is called a Krodat. John makes very good 
‘Floating Krodat Roller Buster puddings’ and they are most indiges i e. 
They are like a ‘Blaiklock Roller Buster’ which is of ‘vetcookie consistency 
and they ‘float’ because the mixture is of flour and oats. Most of our Refuge 
recipes have very longwinded names but none compare with the sledging 
hoosh of ‘Parra-pemmity-cocoaridge ’ in which porridge is made in the 
pemmican billy of the evening before flavoured with old tea leaves and cocoa 


and the accidental addition of spilt paraffin. 

Most of the ice on the ceiling has melted now and the water soaked into the 
floor. The walls are drying and the hut is warm in this ‘heat wave ’. 


Friday 24th May 

Another warm, snowy day with a thaw temperature of 34 degF most of the 
day - but tonight freezing thank goodness at +15F. So we may be able to 
leave tomorrow if the ice has not deteriorated too much. It has not been 
blown out as I saw from the top of the Refuge Trig ridge. Bryn told us on the 
Sched that the ice has blown out of Bourgeois fjord. I have read the first 200 
pages of The Worst Journey in the World by Cherry Garrard 40 which I find 
just excellent and so interesting now comparing that other picture of the 
Antarctic. 

Saturday 25th May 

This morning the temp had dropped to zero and it dawned a beautiful day. We 
decided to leave. But the prospect which seemed so good soon altered for a 
blanket of soft snow covered the ice and insulated it from the cold air. The top 
5 ” was slush which the sledge sank into. We sledge with our skis some inches 
in wet slush with only about 3 ” of ice beneath this. A wind got up lifting 
clouds of drift. After 2 miles down the island coast I decided it would be 
foolish to cross the Narrows until the ice had time to harden after the thaw 
that had weakened it so. We depoted the sledge at the Dog pemmican depot 
and carrying our bags returned to the hut. I thought it would be alright 


4,, 't his was a re-read as I had read it when at school hut in the present context it took on more meaning 




ucari’tg hard boots but my feet chilled and my patch on the heel opened up 
VJ , M / spent the evening adapting my skis to take snow boots 
.'laved a practical joke on John last night by painting a horrible blood-shrjt 
, \\\l mask cut front a cornflakes packet and put inside the opening of an 
anorak hood it looked like a bad dream. I hung it above his bunk. It was very 
:»iusing this morning when he awoke to see it! 


Sunday 26th May 

Blizzarding hard all day with terrific gusts at times which shake the hut and 
strike the East window with great force. It is a good thing w e are not ou: ir. 
:he pup tents. It seems though that the ice has still held which is good. The 
aerial mast Nigel made blew down which we temporarily re-erected for the 
evening sched. Btyn played The King and I mostly for my benefit* 1 . It was 
very jolly hearing it although it detained him from his supper. He told us that 
a lot of ice had come down the fiord and we wondered whether it had come 
from the Narrows. 

I read another 200 pages of The Worst Journey finding it most gripping. Ha* 
it strikes one the picnic that FIDS is in comparison. We have no great ideals 
as they had, no common cause. We are so weak in mind and body :n 
comparison and chiefly in mind. It is moving to read of such fortitude as may 
be found in men, such indomitable courage in Bowers, selflessness andjaizn 
in Wilson, silent suffering in Oates. But with us it is chiefly a lack of ambition 
to equip mind and body to accomplish a piece of work down here. n 
remarks as ‘Thank God I’m not a Polar Explorer shcrw wasted opportunity 
and makes one wish for the company that earns the right to be here by 
showing something of the spirit that the Antarctic called forth in its former 
visitors. 

With these sentiments was I being unrealistic in expecting my two 
companions to cheerfully back me in climbing Mount Arronax just to plant 2 
flag pole on the top and only 3 weeks before midwinter and dice) ice to 
cross? I probably was. The 28th May was a glorious day, the few hours of it, 
as the sun did not rise now but we had twilight from 11.00 to 16.00. We 
picked up the abandoned sledge and crossed the Narrows. Spent some time 
looking unsuccessfully for a depot that Derek Searle said the ship hac p.acec 
on the shore of Pourquoi Pas. It was dark but starlit when we re-crossea to 
camp in the two Pup tents on the southern shore ot Blaiklock. The 
temperature was +2F. These tents were ridge type like the Black's Mountain 
tent, weighing 15lbs each of single Egyptian cotton with a sewn-in 
groundsheet and just room for two persons. Being single-walled they were of 
course poorly insulated and the ridge design as opposed to the cone ot the 
pyramid did not allow warm air to be trapped higher up. 


«i. 


I hit 


/J,V ‘ (, nc of ihe musicals I was constantly humming, which Bryn knew was a tavounte It hao Neers 


v uiw I HUM Lit IS 1 WHS consumuy Ilvllllllllll^t wihvi* 1 . • j» 

; * Victor’s treats evenings in London with Aunt Joan and Julia 
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j v . 'Of/i Muy r # . () f enthusiasm among us. We 

,to/ ,/.«• i» */”" f a landing where a morainecoming 

. .-.,w .KV (Wi the narrows for - > < (hg shore Here we had our 

'rom the central rid S e o f A " ( , , j/e ^, poured paraffin into two 

■inch (biscuit and chocolate), w e had light for an hour and 

lime-juice bottles and pac our considering the pretty heavy loads, 

made about 1000 ft which was go m ,tl 00 k is excellent v.g. weather 

,o door Jot easier 

zs2z> ix *»** - *•«»" -ts; 

fl to/e more cheerful although there is not much enthusiasm to get the p. 


Thursdcn- 30th Ascension Day. . .... 

tot tore was ho ascending! A rather awful day of lying up in a very high 
wind and it says something for these little tents that they are not blown away. 
Drift penetrates the material in a fine spray but being cold (-5F) there is not 
much thawing of it. The gusts that shake the tent are terrific. Communication 
between the two tents most difficult. Prey the guys hold for the night. I have 
been going out frequently to tighten them (they are fixed to pitons). We are 
now in our bags and quite comfortable if the tents remain above us. The sea- 
ice has gone out of much of Bigourdan Fjord. 


It continued very stormy through the night. Next day there was no will to 
endure it further. 


31st May. 

The weather continued rough, cold, misty with the same wind. I made 
breakfast quite early in the tent John and I shared and were out packed up 
with the tent down and had to wait an hour for Nigel to get his boots on, roll 
his bag up and join us. I get exasperated during delays of this unnecessary 
nature but Nigel certainly feels the cold more than John or me and was 
altogether rather fed up with being 'in the field’. John’s hands were nipped 
while waiting. There is nothing one can prescribe unless a change of mental 
attitude towards a little bit of hardship. It is weak, soft and irreconcilable and 
means as a party we shall achieve little. Once a man makes up his mind that 
for the time being he has had enough there is nothing one can do but accept it 
and get back to (relative) comforts. And so we returned to the Refuge sledgin 
for 4 hours across the sea-ice. During the last two hours it got dark and 
started to blizz so one could only see a few yards. It took a long time 
following the last mile of coastline while our faces and necks were quite iced 
up. 

We are comfortable in the Refuge and have had a good meal. But how / really 
wish / could be lying up in a Pup tent on the mountain waiting for a chance to 
continue with chaps that know how to do things and did them with a will 1 ° 


\n 


^ M ai*™* Party from W to he htr , m , h , uck hf 

A.v to .-.’••yvr.ir. »<> 1 '<• tycnt of doing a inp together I am .ture he would 
& },n S ' rr,,niVC J< >r I long to get hack onto the mountain apart from 

\ W > thjt lt ls po r * of the survey. (In fact Angus and Jim were having a 
touch plateau journey finding new routes up the Forrel and down the 
Kinsterwalder glaciers and 1 must have been clutching at straws that he would 
want to climb Mount Arronax). 


Yhe first June was lovely weather. John and I intending to collect some things 
’eft at the Jones depot sledged up there but finding some seals on the ice and 
thinking of the dog teams we turned to the horrible business of killing and 
putting six of them. W e had time to haul three of them to the depot and left 
the others behind a berg where I assumed the ice would stay fast. It was a 
dorious calm evening while we sledged back in the fast time of an hour 
which on our first outing had taken nearly 3 days overland. We arrived back 
:n time to crank the-^119’ for the sched and hear news like the sad loss of 
Omeea. one of Sis's pups presumed drowned in a tide crack, that Henry had 
his transfer to Horseshoe confirmed for next year, and Bryn played the other 
side of The King and I. I cheered John and Nigel with stories of the latest 
infra-red heating system installed at the 'Old Vic'. 


Again clear and sharp next day with the temperature +2F John and I sledged 
across the fjord to look for a route up the Reid Glacier front. We crossed over 
the 4 miles in an hour but were completely stumped by the ice cliff which 
rose at its lowest point to some 60 ft in an overhang. We collected rock 
specimens for Nigel from two little islets. The temperature went down to -4F 
but no wind and with exercise we stay ed w cirri. 


On the 5th June it dropped to -14F a beautiful and cold day but did not feel so 
as I helped Nigel outside. We obtained seawater from a hole in he'ceand 
froze in the new aerial mast he had cut from a 12 plank.John tind I 
toboaanned down the slope on the 12’ sledge reaching an esumated I speed of 
20 mph! We had radio news that Angus' party had recovered a sledge from a 
crevasse on the Finsterwalder but lost a dog and should get down to try the »ce 

in Bourgeois fjord tomorrow. 

Nigel and I did a very long day on ski ^6*^ -ea-ice^eport for 

them. We were up at 05.o0 s,edge f T, ^ jce shelf for 2 hours to a 

Jones depot, left the sledge there, skl fjord retraC ed our tracks and 

point where we could see good ice in ~ ^ # good stretch 0 f about 

got back to the Refuge by moonlight _ ; ^ nl9 - w j t h the sea-ice 

20 miles. We immediately S ot lhrous 'jure was -8F no wind, clear 
message which he relayed to Angus. Th 

with stars and moonlight. 
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, ■ n„„r light reached the trig point at the 

On , h , s.h June I left on snarly ' { ^ dovvn on the col a mile 

Som > Shell after 2 hours and saw m ‘* ncamp ed but packing up. We killed a 
»w.<v fbere 1 found Angus an • $e( off at a good pace with the dog 

•ical near the depot and lunched ther h ^ afternoon . We had a job cutting 
teams and reached the Reluge by X ^ ^ g good mea , which I recall 

op the solidly frozen seal to <fccd t these hungr y travellers and 

included some ve.cookies v I smokjn jts cookin and when its 

Angus quoting fmm Robert ^ an£j skjns a lMc as the y 

burnt its cooked we . , . . d war m us up with this new 

appreciated base food. Some alcohol helped warm us v 

convivial company. 


Perc\ Guwer at Horseshoe had planned that he, Sandy Imray (doctor) and 
George Larmour would sledge up with two dog teams to join us leaving the 
next dav. But bad weather delayed their departure. With us it was drifting but 
not too bad and Angus and I sledged up with his team to fetch in the seals 
killed at the Jones depot. With the wind the temperature had risen to +15F 
and reached thaw temperature in the hut. Angus recounted stories from the 
British North Greenland Expedition. We discussed plans.. 


Angus wonders what his movements should be. He would like to be back at 
‘W’ for midwinter should Lallemand Fjord have good ice. But that will mean 
rushing it back from Horseshoe. Should very much like to go with him, with 
Sandy perhaps and the Churchmen. It is important that we link up the trig 
system where we join around the northern end of the Heim glacier. The 
prospect of a quick trip with our dogs would also be splendid. And I want to 
spend as much time in the field as possible but would like two days at Base to 
fix up things for next year and send home telegrams. 


Thursday 11th June 

It turned out a beautiful day progressively colder reaching -2IF at 5 OOnm 
Jim and l harnessed his team and wen, ou, via the Guardian Rocks crossed 
the Narrows looking for the depot on Pourquoi Pas and keenino „ 7 ’ t ,1 
seals. We failed to find either. One had to run alonzside thft ,1 k ° Ut /° r 

hands warm We were back by 3.15 pm having covered about 10 miks The 
Horseshoe party left and are probably camping on Ridge Island v , a 
Angus ski-ed to the southern end of the island and ‘geofojsed'In W 

overlooking the Narrows. * n r ' ,e come 


Strong wind blowing 50 knots at -6F with heavy drift keDt 
for three days and the Horseshoe party tent bound. Aneuc a n,n° S ' y lndoors 
down the beach but could see no sign of them. I used the w e th ' entured out 
a pair of outer gloves from ventile cloth as the leather mittsare 1T Up> 
my hands. I was concerned that we were usina ud the n „ ra n- 1 ° tlsht tor 
about 1 gallon a day. a rme ot 




\ 2 YiJ and iJ V S le tter f rom Bid * all 6 months old. 

jl t - jrc planning to leave tomorrow for Horseshoe hut I can see it taking 

s ^ me time to get things together. 

Sunday 16th June 

. remarkably good day. We are back at base having done the trip in a single 
; ;v of 6 hours fast going and are enjoying the greater degree of comfort that 

base affords. 

act up early and made two series of breakfast, the first for Angus and Jim 
- intended getting away earlier. In fact Percy’s team with John and l were 
:v. jv first at 11.30. They got away so fast that I was left still fastening my ski 
raite out of control and going at 5-6 mph for the first 5 miles I didn’t catch 
■>-em up and just got hot and sweaty in the attempt. I ski-ed in their tracks 
: mil Jim and Angus with their two teams caught me up in the Narrows. I 
travelled with Angus running beside his sledge most of the way back 
sometimes going up to Jim’s sledge. About half way down Bourgeois Fjord 
caught up the Churchmen and I travelled with Percy for a little. The 
sledges kept up a good jogging pace. Jim’s team led after we had overtaken 
the Churchmen followed by Angus and the Admirals with Sandy, George and 
Nigel behind from the start. 


It has been the coldest day so far with the temp down to -28F shortly after 
midday then it warmed to -20F as a little stratus cloud came up from the 
South. I kept quite warm but Angus’ nose went a few times whitening at t e 
tip when he would cover it with his woollen mitt which allowed the blood to 
flow back. It ? c nmhnhh) n little over 21 miles from the refuge whit for a 


midwinter's di 
the loads ligh 
leap up strain 
catch up with , 

When I walkei 
us they did / 
reminded me 
good music < 
coyderoys am 

week and thet .., 



’ r ' : ^ Sc axle had taken me out with this team a lew times on 
1,1 ^ '1 was the Admirals that Sandy had that 1 got to know hi 


imes on Horseshoe so they were like old friends but 
know belter and Nigel took over the Chuihmen. 




sledging into the Peninsula for a spell, 
astonishingly com fortable bunk. 


Must stop and sleep in this 


We had six davs in this wonderful warm base hut busy ge ? ,ng ?*** 

and making flags for trig points, sheepskin gloves harnesses, domg 
inventories for next year. The plan for Percy and I, changed to Sandy and l to 
accompany Angus and Jim part way to their base at Vr on the u 
then work in the Peninsula on the trig scheme some thought crazy at this 
winter time of the year. 


But it may I hope go to sherds hoM possible it is to sledge ah the year 
:r these parts. It makes the most of the good sea-ice we have. 1 haven : 
menhoned how Liz's fixe pups have grown. They all rush at you Mhichever 
door you go out of the hut by. They have terrific squabbles under the hut floor 
at night. 


Friday 21st June (Mid Winter's Day) 

A breathless day - no M ind Cold with -15F light at 11.00 and dark a: a Jfj 
rm. A e celebrated with an excellent lunch prepared by Bryn ' 2 nd Jim - 
cnicken and veal, potatoes with stuffing and sauce. He had an amusing 
program with Won the radio passing messages and playing records to each 
otoer H e nad a high tea and drinks and eats w ent on until 03.00 am. Angus 
.ige :, Sandy Len and I played Liar Dice and later a game called Ladd-da. 
, ngus got sozzled but it was a shame there was no-one to keep him company 
A number of telegrams from Derek, Jim Rennie, Sec-FIDS etc. 

M inter Sledging 


One day to recover from the overeating and get reads an H .u 
thought that every day now the sun would move So'uthtow Wanmai 

away on Sunday, Sandy and I with the AdmirTgSS ? 8 ° 

.Angus and Jim’s teams. In spite of .Alpha and GtJnma the tw o ^ “ 

their first run at the back pair learning what to do, we mad- a 2J22 PUPS °* 
the Refuge doing it in 5 hours. It was -24F on the trail ^ ^ IC 

chilly. Wc picked up , dog pemmieu, depa „d "S 

^ *»■ ST.!! 

We got away next day to accompany them all the wav baek .k-i u 
in Lallemand Fjord. It was an interesting trip for a winter in.. ^ ^ 

tire return so I give d,ary extract in full "»«« journey pan.cularly 


^ presume Out was the one we had searched for on P Pas shore found afam 



K'i I 


vv . tort " '<>' * »«pply ft* 2 men m„i „ ne ( ,„ 


K trnm 


:4th * w l|f ¥ w 

. mV <f /or (> ( Privation. Lovely day -23F reac W <fepo/ in 

v;.svi , ‘ t rc ’’ aw< ^ ' im wcnt “head to get onto the Shelf Ice We 

sded W ajurttor 3 ration boxes and 2 gallons fuel A very heavy load gave 

ouble and » e had to relay up the ramp so we left a 2-week depot on the 
-:h side of the prominent Ice Rise marked with a 6ft flagpole. The dogs 
w *u\1 up the trail and we reached Angus camp at 4.30 about 300 ft up the 
r.m and midway across it. Temp -2IF. We find only two boxes of dog 
'vrvican on the sledge as Sandy must have packed 5 instead of 6 this 
'\v-ning. Maybe Angus will lend us one if we make good time. The pups 
-chared better today. 

r u es. 25th June. 

vn good day. From our camp Sandy and 1 got away at 11.00 20 mins 
dead of Angus and Jim. We soon met a belt of crevasses and I went ahead 
- n a 100’ rope probing with an ice chisel. We crossed four alright and 
shopped short of a particularly suspicious looking one. I gave it a probe the 
ice chisel went through and slipped from my hand falling out of sight 
/through its own hole). I tried again with the ice axe - gave it one probe and a 
huge snowbridge fell away opening up the crevasse only afoot or so away. I 
jumped back quite safely. We turned left and sledged parallel between two 

and by going far enough skirted the area. . 

Angus and Jim had caught us up and went ahead at this point breaking trai 
We had a bite of lunch - 10 minutes and a cold stop as it was b owing about 
15 knots and -2 OF. Sandy’s nose froze going white and hard so I leant hi y 
scarf and the circulation returned quickly. He got it nipped again a while 
later. We sledged straight on down-glacier going very swif y w g 

cantering and the sledges crashing over sastrugi - Angus■ n front, $ Jim 

following and occasionally dropping the nunatak. our 

not so good at 4.00 pm so we camped <jr a visit and 

present objective. Sandy and I are thin i g f 

accepting Angus invitation. Qre misy Angus 

Weather still very good. Lovely starry mg bk in the tent tonight. (We 

bitch Susie useful for breaking the trai. f cyc i omet er with /Ingus 

had done 22 miles from the Refuge compa g 

revcounter). 

26,h June 1957 ^ n , 0 do gs Monty and 

We got away soon after 11.00 ° m nunata k soon cam m 

Johnny limping as a result of jig" * } * * hud lunch donned climbing 

m eiufcjKK > 2M 

gear roped and go, to the top a, 2.45 pm ajU, a sUH 
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. , j e . la , s I look .some hearings and 

w t the this «/' gf/l visible from it. The temp rose to +3F 

JLI^ ,v,r tf the ^tro range is «* ^ imiia(wn t0 m „ 

ii » twill leave a depot at tie/" 1 j QOam l0 +3F at I600H. No wind 
good Temps ranged from -Mr “ 
barometer steady. 

2'th June „,ith the light difficult. We travelled 

rw ™*toto "™“'" “‘ “ZvfM **>**•»*«*»»**- Jm ' s 

Shortlv after that one of Angus dogs dropped down a ere ,, , 

alright and we sledged across it safely. We got onto the shelf ice and trove e 
about 6 miles to an ice covered island where we laid a depot leaving 7 up 
tent. 2 galls fuel, 1 man ration box, half pemmican box, crampons and canes, 
in all 139 pounds. It is marked by the flags and canes about 6 above 
surface. 

On reaching the sea-ice we were very surprised to see open water pools and 
leads, some 6 shags and a snowy petrel flying around. We lunched and 
decided to sledge along the ice cliff edge to find a way down and a place 
offering better ice as a start. We went about a mile to find a spot with only a 6 
ft drop to the sea-ice. It was a moments work to shovel a ramp down. Angus 
inspected the ice which appears to be about 8 ” thick. The weather was thick 
so we decided on camping and hoping for the best tomorrow. It has been very 
warm today, +10F at 10.00 am rising to +12F at 2.00pm. Baro 28.77 low 
cloud at 1500 ft and snowing. Dogs fought a number of times. Johnny was 
limping badly and dragging in his harness. Monty is in better spirits. Didn ’t 

mention that Sandy put a leg through a crevasse but was fortunately holding 
onto the sledge. Days run 8.2 miles. ' s 

28th June. 

ball just peeping over the horizon and a very welcome • u ° b ‘ 8 ^ 

5.00 pm when we started to have trouble stumbling ovJJu- ' S °‘ dcU * at 
led all day very well. Our dogs pulled well. We went o 7 S team 

estimated we must be near W but still saw no sig *f ^ M 'hen we 

was due at 6.45 pm so unpacked the radio to ask A • ‘ 6 ls ^ an< ^- ^ sched' 
the Cloud Searchlight and give us a clue. It was 7 ^ onac hie) to shine 
we were cooling down. The base set to putting up ' on - vt h‘»g and 
ctjuld. The searchlight sent up a splendid beam some°3 nf' 
up and got away and for the next 2 hours had a frustrati* "* t'acke, 
and getting tied up in ice bergs. I went ahead Irvine oj ""** <) '' r °‘\<b 

through!.he 


i 


ice 


' \ % 


, Mg* Sot string them ,n ,.// / 4 ,, , 

x UitU i 1 1 Wolk *<* into th*m n 

■' ' , possagt and at V 00 pm arriv'd at W I hr 

. m, '" ; Mi - ,r i ; ***« »*• *«* «*/*« »»r *#, «, n weu 

® -I v,, ‘" tv: ' ’ m '' Fr “”*' Aussie, Denis and John again ■ all 

> » • ‘ ' M ' / « 7 an ^ /oui "WW „,«/ (/rm* , fefIO/ „ Mag a lot 

X human physiology research - measuring skinful thickness etc The 
„ heel had broken about II) miles hack. Estimate was 28 9 miles " 


s w a good run for just 4-5 hours of reasonable light and some very bad 
v e. ^ c were lucky not to stumble into tide cracks around the grounded 

in the dark. 


a second winter party for Denis Goldring’s birthday and four days at 
• base being given tuition in radio use by Aussie Connachie and shown the 
irch work Henry is engaged on, Sandy and I left with the Admirals to 
n to the Refuge. It was not so easy going as before. The previous day it 
j blown 30 knots from the South and we wondered if the ice was holding. 


uesday 2nd July • 

Base W at 11.00 everyone coming down to help with the dogs and wave 
a very good crowd of chaps! It was a good day for leaving. Caesar the 
[ad dog did poorly to begin with getting confused. We managed to avoid 
much of the rough ice by going west a good bit. Camped 18 miles from 
on the ice. There is v little snow and surface salty. The tent being frozen and 
not dried out was difficult to pitch and difficult getting states w. Saw a 
penguin marching down fjord and one seal. Had a successful sched 

Aussie. Temp at Y -30F with a 30 knot wind. 


tho ’ the sky was clear and we got away a ■ wante d only to curl up 

wind raising clouds of drift - unpleasan ^ ^ 

and deep. W, capped a LOO hading on ,”, „ „ « 
good a aides slid ,o the shelf Ice. U fc The seen, I, 

pleasant camping on new sea-ice tho t in Nansen> Could not get 

sally and difficult to peg the guys down, e 
through on radio. 


Thurs. 4lh July. 


_ - f the dogs Steve, in Angus team had 

m the first journey from ‘Y’ Horseshoe base to ‘W and Steve ran off. He turned up 

> ttrnembcr the route 20 months later when t e iourney for a lone dog! 

<*hly () months later at Horseshoe, a quite lemai 



, nl „, //rim Glade/'got 

_ ^(fcler " , "" i", , lr!L until he settl'd 

V.T,' 7 t,n.i bad «. 7a 7 been retired but later Caesar 

h d.vs for him since Banshee h jd ,.„ g Wtm 

tvs ,mc , fust class lead dog as we s > V-T J of reachm g the 

,,,-t snow that I went ahead to mats ««/«« we get better 

sb. It i»v / tear we will be slow on the gf (he sea . ice ,ho’. fVe 
surfaces will have to relay. It is sp ea r ^ _ my f au it - / spilt it off the 

had to make a second lot of pemmi radio and don’t 

stove onto Sandy 's bag. I could not get through to W an‘ r ^ 

know whs, Temps -19F 11.00 am and -14F at 2.00 pm 

clamped with no wind. 

^Vhen I 'turned out the temp was -34F. It dropped to -40F and was a cold 
finger job getting the dog harnesses and traces sorted. In the deep snow the 
going was most tedious. I went ahead to make a trail sinking up to my knees. 

The dogs would manage about 50 yards and stop and it was difficult for 
Sandy to restart the sledge again each time 46 . My hands got pretty cold 
holding the ice axe. The temp dropped to -44F and stayed below -40F 
through the pm. This with a light breeze made it very necessary to look after 
face, hands and feet. At 2.00 pm we reached the depot laid on 27/6 and 
decided to camp which was just as well as Sandy’s feet had ‘gone \ I fixed up 
the dogs and tried to find out what the mysterious earth tremors are that we 
feel in this site. We are sure there is movement in the crevasses here. There is 
a narrow crevasse 30 yards S of the tent. Sandy thinks probably quite rightly, 
that the tide may influence the shelf ice and we are on the edge of an island - 

ice covered mound about 100 ft Well, today has been the coldest day 

1 have ever experienced and thank heavens there is no wind. 

Len came up on the radio with news that Percy, John, Nigel leave for the 
Refuge on Sunday. Jim and Bryn are still at the Refuge I could nnt 
through well. The extra weight of this depot is a problem but we will tf 
taking it all on and if not successful will have to relay. 

These low temperatures present their own peculiar n r„ht„ 

chilling the extremities. Swivel hooks freeze the trace tu ■ 5 apart f rom 

work. Distance 2.45 miles. ~ ps or draw cords 

Next day in complete whiteout it snowed all dav 

feathers accumulated in depth. The temperature rose to sp u ^ ‘ ight aS 
in the evening giving hope that it would pack the surf*, he W,nd 8 0t U P 

P lne surface - In contrast to our 

4 'Wc called the whole glacial trough the Heim but strictly there are ^ , 

to the Jones Ice Shelf. This one which may have a name flows North tofm'^ ^ the Heim flows South 
' Starting a hogged sledge required a coordinated sideways heave ?J La,lemand F jord. 

HU/7 to break the static friction. This repeated action attained Sandv\ K^S WCatCh#r 0n thc command 
of hit severe back problems in later life, N s *nd was most likely the cau 



>v ,,d .mekmn P»ce we were oonsclom of being bogged down m,, „ n t, ,n 
i,k' froding ,lu ' " msl t,cc P »' soft snow the level above their hea<l<t 
v '„ t out H'tum depended on the dogs 1 was taking an individual interest in 
, v ,,,1 and noted their characteristics in my diary. 


. .. poor lead dog excitable fidgety (what an enormous change there 
V his ability later on!) 

. , v . splendid little worker 

,., :V . a good puller handicapped with a bad foot 
,’^V - 100% worker loves a fight his growl a high pitched rattle 
" <!cr . castrated very> reliable and heavy 
. very' strong always palling 


was 


\ fontv - Sly old dog 

ijpha - big but soft pup still maturing 

Gamma - spirited pup 


bartering day. More snow had fallen. We tried unsuccessfully to take 

Z: Zfl^. THe —" 

trampled by the dogs and stuck every few y conditions were 

other load on the trail sunk 2 fef ,, con ceivable that if 
depressing as snow continued to fa warm at +9F. Sandy is a 

much deeper it will be hard top ™ gr f S a l2 davs dog food which ought to be 
very high spirited companion. We av w hich under these 

perfectly sufficient if we can average ^ ^ mi ; eJ 

conditions appears more than a days w 

■ l I'ehtened by Sandy’s company and 
This note of despondency was certain y 1 ^ tough and sinewy, 

positive attitude. I was most fo ^ una J® ° humming or singing Highland 

forgiving when pemmican was spil on ^ tQ reC0 unt his days in the 

ditties when the going was.tough, e ^ we ekends from Aberdeen 
Cairngorms climbing or skiing o en s0 ^ QVjn through Balmoral arriving 
university. His great day was when he s ^ anC j opened it for her. He 

at a shut gate just as the queen drove up 

described her gracious thanks and roya wa ^ on t ^e hills and in w intei 
He just loved Deeside the start tor many b r nQW tie was a good climber, 

a good training ground for what we were Q( j doctor. 1 was indeed IuAn 

survey assistant, sang in tune and above a ^ ^ tQ a i\ 0 cate him to me "hen 
to have him and gratelul to Percy t ie a * ^ doctor at base, 

the majority of numbers should have ep 








.... snowed soft downy 

,V weather ami surface held us -n its grasp ^ ^ away at ,, 

fltt« continuously for two more days. wajst ^ |jke going through a 
,11 1M myself wading tn snow up xoW who wcre below the surface 

foam hath it had little substance to .t but th Z ^ ^ We made short 

stood up like mccrkats to see whe (w0 hours later was hard work 

spurts of 10 to 20 yards and making dafk Y et while it was flat 

and time to get back for the other half o across g|acjer 

calm where we were 2 to 3 miles: ahead * it up the ridges on 

from East to West picking up clou s 0 rl . while it was dead 

* on, could her the sighing . *• »»din£ ^ 

calm on the shelf ice where we were. It felt warm at l ur s 

than three days ago and no wind chill. Having seen that cross wind ah 
knew that we had only two to three miles to get a good surface altho g 

Sandy disputed this opinion. 

The 10th July was a day of repetition and a hardwon half mile of half load 
before the wind reached gusts to envelop us and start obscuring the track 
behind. After 0.7 mile returning for the half load the dogs could not even 
manage that so we had to lighten that, press on to camp, picket the dogs and 
Sandy and I with pack frames waded back the 200 yards or so to collect the 
few boxes we had dropped off. In retrospect it was precarious - this feather¬ 
like snow would not firmly bridge a crevasse. But thoughts were turning to 
the few days of supplies we now had if progress remained so slow. One 
imagines that the elements have a Guiding Hand. In these circumstances nine 
dogs and two men virtually trapped for a week lying in darkness for 19 hours 
of the 24 one has the temerity to pray silently for a better surface. This is 
totally illogical and selfish but down South in these godlike surroundings, 
influenced too by ones religious upbringing, one did indeed feel extremelv 
humble and vulnerable but never lonely as if the Maker’s presence was there 
just to see how you were doing and how you reacted to test you a wee bit but 

never one hoped beyond your ability. Our little test was over for the time 
being and elation followed. ine llme 

Thursday 11th July 

The change has come and what a glorious change Tonight 
celebrated with chocolate and biscuits, and are verv — H<? hme 

things mended and burning the primus late. All this becauJTT'^' 

of the slow toil of the Shelf Ice and deep snow °^ a - v H e are r ‘d 

My hunch about the improved surface on reaching the fan, , 

proved correct. We broke camp at 11.15 takinv the first liaU, ? V* 8 aaer 
mile to the ramp and every bit of the way the surfnr* ■ /oa< * lt was a 

broke through to start with and then came patches whe, J”' proved rh * Jogs 
the thin crust. This intermediate stage was tedious f>r * ' t stand on 

through at every step sinking two feet down while thcllT, {° r W< hrokc 

ea £ e rck ** the surface . 


, lh,- slope of the romp on,I to p, v lH , 

i. i and hanias marble 


h i wa? 


; n vN <«M antt rw," .. 

... .Vm,A- the ■'‘h'lgc with the dogs going easily at a trot was a real treat 
... r\'J tor tho sc. on,! load and got hack to the ramp at 2 ttttpm It it a 


f ‘ ' v ' *«'• IU me ramp at l f HJptn It IS 

o <.,Mv wimkwept P art °f the glacier this. Even today, a relatively cal 
; v «'im/ gustcd strongly here and the surface was as hard as a paveme 

cd y\ ith sastrugi. 

n( 7 time in getting back into the old rhythm of proper dog sledging 
... re soon trotting beside the fully laden sledge, the dogs pulling with a 
"\i happy too * n ^is marvellous change of conditions. We travelled up- 
.; cr for 2 hours and covered 6 miles camping not far, possibly 2 miles 
; ' col. The surface is a little slower under the shelter of the mountains 
\ce should still cover fair ground, weather permitting, tomorrow. Temp - 

- - ; miles. 

.sed a°ain with a calm morning we moved slowly up the steep slope to the 
fa breakable crust and from the top took a line across to the trig point 
the eastern side. The low sunshine cast beautiful lights, photographic 
fl,eZ « « good pace <0 Mfeo, of,he Ml 

hrk we had views down to Adelaide island across the frozen fiords. We were 

f' td MO familiar home co.mhy F«*« *. **> 

■Immicaa each as a reward far some nugh gologl smp.dly slipped f 
and cut my palm - of little matter with a doctor to dress i. 

Saturday 12 th July. _ pinkoted The dozs well and set 

A lovely day for climbing the trig mountai . rea ched the top at 

off at 11.00 in crampons Sandy set up over 2 months ago. 

12.00. As 1 had feared we found the f fl 6 _ ■ n£ . base no 

had blown away. The bamboo had snapp sunshine I took several 

sign of,he flag „ » a p, fee, day — 

photos for survey. We built a small cal ™ , a[ 2.00pm. Now blowing 
I took some angles which was cold nor . f 
strongly. 

Sunday Nth July r. { ^ e wind of last night. Going 

W* go/ away at 10.50 am on a fast surface* * we /j except Alpha 

down slope we kept up a good pace a ^ being dragged 

»ho, poor pup, is low in spirits and cou n m oved it to the Sorth 

along at times mercilessly. We reac e trig flag and lunched there, t 

tide of the prominent Ice Rise, relaid itm ifion \ n j had only ***** 
was Jive miles from camp to the new epo escaped and buc\ea 

hour - a wonderful surface. At this point, about half a mil*' Wt shdgtd 
wuh her freedom ran off onto the sea ice < , v ^ poking vtry 

onto the sea ice and stopped after a . nU e u c had completely give” u l %l,u 
'guilty Here we nut Alpha on the s t < 






, , w» good aid fiat"* & 330 P m 

■ l: muv Jt* •»/*«'"" fe 

' ' v,,t ?l “ ^ ‘ iii Rrvn and Jim were out measuring the 

5. 4 * *«* m* 

./■, ./o/,n W Bryn will man-haul back to base in about 3 days time after 
John has finished the base line measurement. He seems to be doing a very 
good <ob of the base line. They measured it one way today and will re¬ 
measure tomorrow. Everyone is very well. I believe Len and George are 
having a hard time keeping things going at base (met obs every 4 hours!). 

13 miles. 


So ended a 3-week winter jaunt from Horseshoe to Base W in Lallemand 

Fjord and back to the Blaiklock Refuge. It had little survey merit but was rich 

in experience and proved the route between the two bases. We had colder 

temperatures the next winter but never again such deep snow to contend with. 

Alpha was too young for the arduous conditions but recovered and became a 

first class husky and the biggest. Above all Sandy and I shared a venturesome 

outlook and looked forward to sledging and climbing in the Peninsula in the 
course of the survey this Spring. 




Crampons Angles and Views 


It was crowded in the little hut. I don’t know where we all found room to 
sleep for the next 8 days until Percy and Nigel got away with the Churchmen 
on their geology trip to the Adelaide Island coast. Meantime Sandy and I 
joined in the base-line and base extension observations in clear cold weather 
with temps down to -17F. The base line measures on consecutive days agreed 
very well. I forget the length-about 500 metres. From the terminals we 
observed angles to the base extension cairns one on Guardian Rock island and 
one at the Refuge. Similarly we observed the angles to the base terminal 
from these trigs, a braced quadrilateral. This extended the side length from the 
Refuge to Guardian Rock to nearly 2 miles. 

We observed an astro azimuth from the Refuge trig to Guardian Rock while 
Len was with us for I remember the first night when he walked ott to put a 
’'hey lamp on the trig point (to get the timed angle between stars to a msi e 
f'ght) he missed the island and went on down the fjord for some distance to 
'w concern and teased jokes “Was the pub closed Len?”. But we eventua > 

m h - -.k 

*' "as pretty cold observing these first 5 days so we erected a pup tent 
h r '"ius for the booker and relief of the observer at intervals. The mu d . 
hd not yet rise above the horizon of the Reid glacier u is im > 

"as evident in the northern horizon and the high clouds tmgec m i 
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„,e„ suddenly » *> SSS 

Our bags and sheepskins go, soaked. Sandy 
and , pieohed a ,en, oupide ,o *y them on, in. Happily it was only a 3-d.y 
dale aid cold cleat weather returned allowing Nigel turd Percy o ge, away at 
last just as it was getting dark at 2.00pm and we to get on with the survey 
On the 21st July we were all away early Sandy and I taking the man-haul 
sledge of John’s party with Bryn and Jim in tow for 8 miles to the Bigourdan 
coast of Pourquoi Pas island. We went via the base line as I wanted to 
calibrate the sledge wheel. 

This for the dogs turned into a tremendous game they had not played before. 
It entailed doing a number of runs up and down the base line, picking the 
wheel up when exactly opposite the terminal so that it did not record extra 
distance while the sledge was wheeled around to commence the return run. 
The tracks were there the race was on they all got the idea and went whelping 
back down and around the terminals until we had done about 10 circuits. 
Excellent sport their grins and wagging tails said. 

At the appointed spot 8 miles on their way to Horseshoe Island Sandy and I 
pitched their tent and left them to climb a 3000 ft ridge to place a trig flag. 
My diary does not record how they got on but better I hope than our previous 
attempt on Mount Arronax. It was already 2.00 pm and they only had another 
2 hours of light. Sandy and I returned to the refuge in 1.5 hours of fast 
trotting. Again we were on our own and commenced a few days of astro 
observing as for some reason I wanted to improve the fix we already had. 

Tuesday 23rd July 

1 spent t h e day preparing things for astro work and correcting an adjustment 
in the theodolite. It has been cold in the hut with -15f outside and a damp feel 
in the air. Sandy cut a staircase in the snow up to the trig point We spent 3 
hours observing. He booked from inside the pup tent. 1 had a IntfTJ 
with the lenses icing up. I am now getting a time signal on the W^setwhde 
Sandy is snug in his bag as it is late. I found Springbok radio n„H it • , ” “ 

hstenmg to the liedjies and facetious Afrikaans commentator brintTh^k 
happy memories. It is a good excuse running the batterv whZ’ ^ J®* 

time signal. Very clear starry sky tonight. It is lovely listeningto l 

smoking and burning the midnight lamn the hut f B J 8 W lled J tes and 

observing in -15F. ? ^ S0 Warm 3+ hours 

The paraffin burning obviously gave off bad fumes SanHv r n 
morning. But we repeated the program again next ni,^ fu U " We neXt 
head chopping up a seal and broke the axe handle. = ^ he cleared his 


U1C ^ Ul “ JU, y we again crossed to the foot of the Rein „u • 
for a possible ramp. We got up on the extreme eastern „ a Sn ° Ut t0 look 

only 10ft high. But it was horribly crevassed. Sandy felhhrollgh^ed^^ 
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bridge and luckily sat on the edge. The surface felt hollow everywhere and 
any route up too dangerous. A dog fight ensued. Caesar got off and made for 
home across the fjord. We sledged the 4 mile front of the glacier under 100ft 
clifts. Again that night it was astro work when 1 lclt surprisingly warm 
although the tempeiature was -25F. 1 put this down to my combination of 
oloves - 2 pairs ot silk and one pair of chamois leather and on my feet one 
pair socks, 2 pairs seaboot stockings, 1 pair dulfle slippers and canvas snow 
boots. My face never gives trouble down to -30 except my ears if not covered 
with the balaclava. My duvet jacket was marvellous for refuge life and 
theodolite work and the sheepskin boots invaluable. 


Saturday 27th July. 

Spent the whole day computing until 0200 am. We were unable to observe as 
it clouded up. It has been a beautiful day though and the sun shone on the hut 
for about 30 minutes. The dogs thought it was marvellous and became 
excited! Sandy burst in to tell me. 1 came out with my camera and took some 
snaps of the dogs and the hut. Roll on summertime. It just peeped over the 
Reid glacier but even at that low altitude it had some warmth in its rays. 

(One year later the first sun was even more memorable when sledging across 
to the Faure islands searching for a lost party). 


On the 30th we had a good chilly walk to Depot Ridge in -25F to re-erect a 
flae pole that had blown away getting there and back m three and a quarter 
hours not stopping at all. We learnt on a sched with Bryn that HQ had 
definitely decided to put a Refuge down at Stonington for "ext year. (In fact 
we were to reoccupy the old hut). We observed stars for nearly 4 Mwursm 
temps of -25F and both my little fingers got frost bitten. 'uanagccl good t.me 
signals before and after and paired N and S stars for 'at^de at transit and E 
and W stars for time and equal altitudes to cancel ou re rac 
is probably an inversion of temperature on these nigh s. 

On the radio we heard that Nigel 

tent as three poles had snapped in a > d th t he computed the 

fo, the west coast of Pou, q u. P,s — £Sp ^ ^ ^ 

accuracy of the base line as 1/300,0 
were on the span now. 

limhintr and trig program started with our 
On the 7th August our spring cl ^mg ^ down Laubeuf fjord . 

departure for the Buttress of Perp ’ that framed our view down the 

This is the imposing 3000 ft roc y of p 0 urquoi Pas island. We 

fjord on the left side lying at the slushy ice four miles out. We 

intended putting a trig point on the top. f eas j er approach than 

rounded the corner into Bigourdan fjord looking 




, „ Where we camped we looked aross to P.mero island 

the steep northern face. W here we camp 

and wondered if John and George were encamped there. 


n e spint the day on the mountain, vety interesting but not entirety successful 
- see sketch map. From camp (leaving the dogs well tethered at 10.20) we 
climbed around the moraine and onto Two Stake Come which gave a good 
view of both ridges leading to the summits. The western ridge seemed as if it 
would go so we climbed a little up the glacier flooring the come, up some 
steep glare ice and so onto the ridge. But the ridge steepened towards the 
summit and became exposed. Sandy in the lead expressed strong doubts as to 
the safety of the climb so we beat back to the glacier again. One of my leather 
buckskin gloves dropped out of my waist sling and down a gully. I lost it. We 
lunched on the glacier and then spent the pm reconnoitring a route up the 
East ridge leading to the lower summit. This entailed crossing the glacier so 
we carefully probed a way across to a medial moraine and left two flags 
marking the way. We managed another 1500 ft up onto the ridge which 
should prove a good route up. On the one hand it falls precipitously to the 
corrie and on the other slopes steeply to the Pourquoi Pas West glacier. We 
are doubtful about the last 300 ft which runs along the narrow arete 
separating the North and South corrie headwalls. The arete is heavily 
corniced on the S side. When we got back to camp at 4.00pm the dogs gave us 
a very pleasing welcome. There is some fine scenery in this small area - 
perfect examples of corries and glaciers, ridges, moraines and buttresses and 
alpine facilities to the full. We wore crampons all day which I regard as 
essential for safe travel on glaciers and steep snow. It has been very mild at 
+20F causing us to sweat freely as we climbed. I saw a Snowy petrel flying 
high up on a crag. It has been a day spent happily on a mountain leaving one 
with the pleasant sensation of exercised muscles especially so getting fit after 
2 weeks computing astro and heavy (by my standards) cigarette smoking. 


Friday 9th August. 

Left camp at 10.20 fine weather and warm but cloudy high at 10,000ft and 
low stratus at 2000 ft. So visibility a bit poorly. We climbed fast and reached 
the corniced ridge in good time but the last quarter mile was slow moving 
singly on fixed belays on steep glare ice which we had to traverse to keep 
away from the line of cleavage of the corniced lip. At one point Sandy 
hesitated in the lead where we found ourselves in a narrow pitch between 
cracks where the cornice was cleaving away both sides. So I led for a couple 
of rope lengths and was fortunate to find a solid way around. We did not 
reach the summit, the last 100 ft being a formidable ice climb which would 
have been out of the question for theodolite work. But on a slight rise on top 
of a huge cornice 1 stuck in the flag and guyed it, sketched and photographed 
parts of interest on Pourquoi P as. Light was poor for photos there being little 
definition. I was glad to see that the ridge of Mt Verne was visible diagonally 
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. . n ,„ the island and some high ground NE of Arronax. Piniero island was 

visihk *»' ,he V,6W N and NNE blocked *>y ‘he summit - a pity. Other views 
u .. sir ,o the Dion islands where it seemed there was a large patch of open 

One had a fine idea of the mountainous aspect of P Pas. It is a 

problem to carry triangulation across it to Horseshoe. Blaiklock Island was 

visible but the light poor. 

rhe dogs once again very pleased at our return. We plan to sledge into 
Whistling Buy tomorrow to inspect u dog route into the Peninsula. 

Sat 10th August. 

4 successful day. It dawned fine with low mist hanging over the sea ice. The 
temp remained minus all day but the sun shone warmly. We sledged up 
Laubeuf fiord into Whistling Bay reaching the glacier snout at lunch time. 
Inspected two possible landing places, the first a ramp in mid glacier and the 
other a well defined wind scoop going up the side of the glacier. We decided 
on the wind scoop although it will mean getting everything piece by piece and 
dog by dog up a 20 ft near cliff. But the glacier looks travellable. We shall 
definitely try that way into the Peninsula after this trip. We left at 2.30pm and 
sledged nonstop 10 miles back into Bigourdan fiord and camped on a 
pleasant beach at the foot of the Mound on Pourquoi Pas as I want to enlarge 
the cairn on its summit tomorrow. Much colder and dropping I think to -15F 
at the moment. Covered over 21.8 miles today. We ran into a belt of slushy 
sea ice just north of Cape Saenz Pena. Am reading M Allingham ‘Fashion in 
Shrouds ’. 

Sunday 11th August 

Spring has come with refreshing sunshine. Today reminded me of the glorious 
sunny days when the ship was here. We climbed up the Dome in most perfect 
calm weather beautiful sunshine from 11.00 to 3.00pm. One was able to work 
without gloves and tempting to sun bathe though the shade temperature was 
about OF. We discovered a miserable heap of collapsed stones all that was 
left of the cairn of 3 weeks ago by Jim and Bryn. A miserable show. Sandy 
and I worked for 2 hours heaving out frozen rocks and put up a rather 
respectable one 5 ft wide and 4 6” high with a bamboo cane and canvas up 
lo 8 ft. I set about changing a film and to my great disappointment found the 
cassette had not wound on so 1 have no photos of the journeys since mid 
winter. Most disappointing as this is the second time. The dogs are perfectly 
well. This trig is to connect with the East Heim trig and the mountain on the 
Central range that I propose to sledge a barrel up to. The triangle will 
enclose the great 7500 ’ Thor. Because the rays are some 15 miles long the 
cairns have to be large. I found the spot on the photos. The temp dropped fast 
again by night. It was -12 this morning and -15 now. 

Monday 12th August 




, mini II was -20 and remained fairly 

' ^Z lZ . losing Us effect through low 

' ‘ '■ h '"* i hie liulc del! ■ a glacially scoured hollow 

v . - ' ‘ Bigourdan side. This point is the 

. .« Ll, ,o,he cos, ofArronax mdwe VMM 

-w,**»««**»««* “ ve ™ ? 

525523* “ *' **•*« p'»« “«*r Tl ed ** *g, 

,;vm the pm looking for the depot laid last year in the Narrows. We 
, ,, {find it but had a most enjoyable walk. Our dell led up to a small ravine 
* crossed the ridge and down the other side by way of a snow slope to 
\ \arrows. We walked for a couple of miles along the beach, temp -20 and 
m 'N-: breeze but keeping walking it was lovely. We prodded into drifts around 
even prominent boulder but had no luck. 

This evening I hung up my inner bag to dry. It has been icing up fast lately 

with breath condensation. 

Next day was the same low mist and cold at -22F but we almost overheated in 
climbing the long snow ridge to about 3000 ft to reach the top of a featureless 
snow dome. The view was clear to the Buttress of recent days but I was 
disappointed that only the summit of Mount Verne was visible to the South 
:ne rest blocked by a ridge of Mount Arronax. We guyed a flag and piled 

danneriTr^t * !? 0pe< ? ^ ater to move it to yet higher ground so 

planned to start observmg from here when all other trigs were signalised. We 

descended in 1.5 hours to the dell and camp at -26F 
The refuge was just 5 miles across the fiord It w a , 

delayed as Frankie broke his trace and Monty escaned TtA 0 " get3Way a blt 

outside so we pitched the tent and dried our bags and k^ 1 “ C ° ld aS 

meantime enjoying an excellent supper of macaroni chetseTnd'" ^ TT 
climbing was giving us a good appetite. neese and pears. The 

We planned a 10-day trip into the peninsula from the Wh' „• 7 

approach and a return to Base at Horseshoe so took the last o . h '" 8 Bay 
and sufficient rations. The temperature had rise * 2 gallons Paraffin 

arna/jng change perhaps foretelling a storm. ” near| y 60 degrees 


an 


Friday 16th August. 

We got away at 11.40 in horrible weather and with a h» 
ojextra kil such as Nigel's mb specimen box and bowl “?g Ut takin « “ 1 
base. We are in for nasty weather ijear as the temp haTb--** iUsMi,ht dft 
strong gutting wind Hut the running surface was eon I ! ‘ " “!' M Kt ° h ' w > 
for Cape Sum Pena which we reached at < 4 S <>,/ ,/"•' '' x,r ^‘g 

two places In wet slush getting footwear soaked and dj { " 1° 1 


• »'«• were ttoakn) through v. i . , 

' ' ' 7 i , ,rou ^ when I, freeze again Z7/Z 

. j/v' r,< '• M r 1 omped on the N beach of th„ u„\ , „ , , 

/ k- \i* ocuen oj the little headland that 

the ( ape. I Moke my ice axe divvinv nut „ , 

' r “ . . M, XX'"X out a piton in the tea ice 

, . )s w c arc short at base. 

i " 

r -cJ\ctcd the weather worsened and temperature rose to +34F sleet and 
..unrated everything. We lay on our bags reading. 

:.:v /M August 

weather gave us a break. We did not get away until 12.30 delayed also 
\Y thought we saw open water on the S horizon so climbed a rise to get 
vr look We concluded it was shadow effect. Very difficult breaking 
.s' with the temperature down to +6F the tent flaps were covered in ice 
■ 7 traces stiff and frozen. It was a fine day with lovely sunshine and 
nv effects. Sledged up to the windscoop at the S corner of Whistling Bay 
r We got everything up onto the windscoop in two hours - a 60 ft steep 
rise from the sea ice. Sandy shovelled A staircase. We carried the kit up 
mlt in 5 stakes for the dogs - the ice chisel, axe handle, alloy pole and 2 
4lso used a food box and the tent to tether dogs to. The sledge came up 

- Zf, through a torabiu.r a, ,h, top so hr « * 

- attempt the ice axe pulled out and the sledge failing bask to the tee broke 

ffZZhee, attoclment. I repaired i, — m*m 

radon box support lashed around the up ‘ l ’Z'fl lac Ufor 4 fminutes to 
meanwhile loaded the sledge and we rave c C00 d proved a vg 

5.50pm (evenings getting fght and dogs pulled well, 

route onto the glaier. It was steep b r Qm t ^ e scoop the 

Camped under a scree ridge ° n S side surface and snowing again 

route so far apparently uncrevassed. Rather soft surj 

but temp good at +10 ideal for sledging. ^ in-situ and travel up 

Tomorrow plan to take empty sledge eaving y or a t r jg to overlook 

under the range looking for the best route up piniero and Longridge 

Bigourdan fjord and also NW and NE. Hope 

Head too. 

Monday 19th August . , c m n es to inspect a partu ulai 

Beautiful day. As planned sledged up g act Sledged back to l anif 

Hdge. It proved too steep so we did not giv m0U ntain above the cam P' 
P^ted the dogs and set out at 12.30 {0 a rock ridge wh c 

^ warm sun on our backs. It proved ^ J QW slope 

b'd after half mile to a steep craggy f ace { Q difficult am a 

. . ttt-iohutb pto^-i . zz!::.z 

scenery superb. 1 he surnnu certain an\ i } , t{ 

.on. ahanying cornice whicM*£ (|| ^ ^ 

L....I .. We reached the su 


on 
: on the 



. ■ TUa Hrtuvv and Gendarme Hock 

mh \ tTrocSand uninterrupted to the North. A 
. > vj.n.-.VY ' !'ut l' I'm inui ! ,nn , ()V er the plateau. A very 

' ■ v -‘ v ‘ •’• ,v 0 r r ?£iie7and‘the Gravier peaks. Having taken 

^tour^n sunshine until 5,5 the sun setting 

Vl^m^nroping ofier the steep part of the descent 1 talked 

unsuspectingly a few yards from our upcoming tracks on the rock "*& ™ 
innocent looking snow surface my ice chisel went through a crevasse about 
: ’6 ” wide and v deep. I had walked across it and jumped back having opened 
it up and probed its limits. Lucky. No indication on the surface and was not 
consciously probing it being a most unlikely spot for such about 4 yards from 
a moraine covered ridge. Start back to base tomorrow 


In two days we covered the 35 miles to base. It was a toboggan ride down to 
the wind scoop the dogs galloping just ahead of the sledge. Belts of slush ice 
slowed us crossing to Cape Sanz Pena where we picked up the depoted stores 
and took a straight course down laubeuf fjord to Cape Lianez having short 
rest at hourly intervals. We camped at 6.00 pm on pleasant snow covered 
rocks. It was a really beautiful day of colourful evening lights a perfect spring 
day enhanced by seeing 4 seals and about 6 Giant Petrels colonising the rocks 
where we camped. The temperature fell from zero to -16F. 

On theWednesday it seemed a longer drag along the southern coast of P. Pas 
island and across Bourgeois fjord as the visibility closed and we travelled on a 
compass bearing. At Base Percy and Len had left for the Refuge with a 44 
gallon drum of paraffin and more stores taking two sledges. Everyone else 
very well. We enjoyed a good cleanup and the luxury of records and base 
comfort. Padding around a warm base hut in slippers, frequent snacks in the 
kitchen by the warm Aga and playing tunes from My Fair Lady and other 
shows was a little bit of heaven for a short time. 


Outside in a temperature of-18F Bessie nursed Chloe a 3-week old bundle of 
for in a box under the hut. At sunset on the 23rd Percy and Len arrived back 
Percy’s feet were badly frost bitten as they had met slush on the way ud his 
feet had got wet and frozen. When they tried to erect the tent it had not been 
dried out from previous use and it took them time to separate the frozen sides 
As a result h.s fee were blistered ,n several places. They also lost Ginger in a 
dog fight but got the barrel of paraffin up to the refuge. 

i-or ten days we enjoyed base life busy on reports of the journeys done to now 
and working out astro computations and the trig scheme With th 
powerful radio it was possible to have better ‘scheds’ with Angus abs 
trig scheme we were planning to join together. 1 had heard that 1 was tTh • 
charge of the Stonington parly next year so sent off a cable suggestii° * T 
man team. Len introduced me to the art of processing and printing film whih 


> n'ttinU in™#*'* 0< *hota taken on the vovaui. i 

VAR* flown and fh* flrit rW 

>, ( \me* 

uv t hmi i ecovered by the 2nd SentemK*r « . . 

\\,iivhiwn intending to get into Adelaide island Ind^.V ' 1 "' '"l! 

v laimiu and he away about 6 

unmsseJ one of the tape recordings from home of about 4 weeks ha, k 
.,wordings "crc .aped at the HDS office in London from a phone call, 

■<M> bv Anne 1 J ° dd ’ W J h ° was 50 8° od at keeping in touch with family. 
lhc> were radioed down to Stanley and retransmitted to the base 

, erned. In my case it was Colin Johnston at Admiralty Bay who had 
s taped the message and now transmitted it to me. I heard Dad’s voice 
Nine that they had all had a few days at Roborough. Bid was top of her 
ure class! Mary happy at the Harold Wood Hospital in Birmingham, that 
;'id Margaret with Mike and Dom the baby had gone out to Rhodesia, that 
was a Squadron Leader (doing his national Service) and he and Mum had 
to an exhibition of Seago’s paintings in London. Through the crackle 
atmospherics it was moving to get this belated news from another world. 

comfortable break came to an end and on the 8th September we left base 
.45 to return to survey in the peninsula from the refuge, well loaded up 
two sledges. Sandy and I again with the Admirals (this time with the new 

: Zeta who took Gamma’s place, she transferring to the Spartans team as a 

tential leader. Zeta pulled quite well for a 6-month old. 

By pure coincidence sledging around the Narrows coast of Pourquoi Pas 
Sandy saw the depot that we had searched for and failed to find. There was no 
time to check it out just then. We reached the Refuge warm in s irt s 
(temp + 22F). John and Len were in residence. It was^a amp scene 
thousand drips rained down from the thawing ice in t e e t msua tQ 

ceiling. Happily it was a clear night sky on the 9th so pre\ai e ^ 

keep “a light on the Guardian Rock trig and observed 2 rt» E «dM* to 
azimuth. I wanted more observations but the warm unse dec> J a |^^ 
little opportunity over the next week. The hut wa ® outside . A dear but 
b 'g sea! meat fry-ups while tents were more co ^ Borea ii s to the 

windy night on the 12th afforded a fine display 

southwest as I observed stars for position lines. f , ht for September, 
weather warmed further, very unseasona we ^ the h u t situation l 
ris ing to +37 F on the 14th when fina11 ^’ .^.1 an d it developed into a 

J ^ested we tear down all the felt. Len an ! ^ \ ce on the walls, 

Through clean-out all of us working at c buckets of ioe otl the 

out the stalagmites in the corneis an s ^ con densation tro/en 

So in ,,ne session we reversed all the acc ve alul s tt>rted to dry 

'he fabric. I he hut was back to its tongue » s#n j y and me into the 

' 11 I was working out loads lor two dog 011 the Ibth ii " ,ls 

l' ,;,, insula via the l leim for live weeks obseiv “ f u dog tights, 

"«= weather.!,a. delayed u. but Wal and the mother 



, , , -w .lavs and were rearing to Ret away on a run to 

IV\ had been on seal lot « 11 y . Caesar refused to lead out 

,V„„ K.dpc ,, N„„ » *• M. *• — 

,-ato the tee distim ted h> ' ^ I d As , ran in t0 disentangle them 

,h Arcing the empty sledge. A fig compacted ice and had the 

•"*» separate Wal and Monty Isl^thc wet compa 

disconcerting experience of being underneath the tree tor ai 

experiencing the enormous strength of Wal as he had my right knee in h.s 

jaws and was trying to shake it off. As I could not regain my ee <y J vn ® 0 

being temporarily frightened and by the numbing pain. .. avingjixe e 

Jogs up Sandy got to work with the medical box and showed extreme deftness 

in cleaning my leg up, putting 8 stitches in and bandaging it up. It is pretty 

comfortable but has left me rather incapacitated for some days to follow. 

Stitches will come out in 10 days and I can forget the idea of sledging for that 

time. However we have still to get the azimuth and the weather is still foul . 


The scars remind me to this day of being at the mercy of nine snapping 
huskies going madly for each other and Wal finding such a defenceless soft 
target slipping into his squat jaws. He had bitten Jim Exely the year before 
and had a go at my gloved hand once also. But all was forgiven as part of 
their spirited and exuberant make up. When you play the film of this team and 
others that Pete Forster and I took in the following year and relive these days 
now 45 years back they are to me among the richest experience. These dogs 
banned now from the Antarctic live on in memory pictures and stories and 

have helped recently to collect money for the new Dog Shelter for homeless 
hounds in Paphos Cyprus. 


I was lucky not be alone and to have Sandy as companion, survey assistant 

and doctor. Luckily we did not often give him anything medical to keep his 
hand in. 

It was hopeless weather for astro but I read and cooked seal meat meals and 
made rapid recovery. On the 22nd I harnessed up Caesar and Babe to the 6 ft 
man-haul sledge and went out on the tracks to Sandy and Len who were 
sealing, just as an outing. The leg was getting better. On the 25th Mum’s 
birthday, fine in the morning, Sandy and I had another seal outing with three 
dogs on the small sledge. In the evening I observed for azimuth but it was not 
very successful and I was tired. The next day we had a terrific wind drift 
pouring over the shivering hut. I computed all azimuth observations nm too 
happy with the results but decided ,t must do for now and we should get on 
with the sledging program. In the previous month there had onlv been five 
good travel days. I was sorry for Nigel and Percy laid up on Webb Island 
On the 28th it dawned fine. Zeta had chewed through the thermometer tl hone 
she did not swallow mercury!) and half my felt mat. 1 made a bamboo case for 
the replacement thermometer. We got away at 12.15 after a hectic start in 
warm sun and stripped while skiing by the sledge. We had in tow the man 
haul sledge on which was a 45 gallon drum I wanted as a beacon on a 
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>v\mtan> mUmh I en and John picked un it * 

o'lo"^ ns up the excellent surface acro« .ill I' 1 "’' l,ie ,onM shrlf *"'• 
We diJ « good 10 miles and camped at . oncs She,r « n «l u p the Heim, 
; u'tvonmvting glaciers about 1000 ft up. The Hr J,lnc,l0n of ,h « and 
\ truly glorious day making us sunburnt and fit 7 ^^° W " h enerKy 

« -f r j t - r noisy wi,h ^ 

on seal and sexed up with scent from Zeta it was like hamiii™ „ u t 
:hc\ spoiled tor a tight. 1 he run has done them a lot of good. 


<unday 29th September. 

Camped on the col of the Heim/Interconnecting glaciers. A very successful 
a ay m spite of the late getaw> ay as we waited for the weather to improve. It 
nr hard last night and is dull today. From 12.30 to 6.00 pm it was uphill 
ana steep for a mile onto the col. Sandy and I pushed hard and the dogs did 
magnificently Caesar leading very well. The surface is so far good, a very 
different story to the April man-haul journey when we took 2 weeks to get 
here from the Refuge as we are camped near our last outward camp of that 
trip. We are over 2000 ’ up here. The weather has clamped down with snow 
and wind. John and Len are camped a quarter mile behind us and will return 
tomorrow weather permitting having brought up 350 lbs of pemmican and 
rations for our use in the next 4-5 weeks. 

Next day, 30th, my birthday (23rd) a poor day in cloud. Sandy and I took the 
6ft sledge to John and Len’s camp and loaded their supplies - 4 galls fuel. 4 
pemmican, one ration box and an ice axe and bade them goodbye. n. 

weather but they had a bit of track to follow back so packe up an e . e 
did not travel as good visibility was needed. I could get no life out of the o 
set and wondered if the battery was flat. Temp +7F. 


10.30 with the complete load of 140 ' • 1 (he Reid Glacier for 3 

dogs pulled very well. Descending wor ked well. We reached 

miles we put on a rope brake arrangement w forms the westernmost 

o* l, mo end camped dem f ami I did a 

point of Barrel Mountain. Here Wi . " l nook but found nothing practicable 


point of Barrel Mountain. Here will e ^ found nothing practicable, 

recce on ski to investigate a route up t is pe ar( ^ fo e C ol with 5 davsjood 
lornorrow we will sledge back on our tra descended about 1000 from th<. 
and try a possible route up from there. ^ ^ arrc i U p as it is a 

f ot to here. Weather seems hopeful. > am ^ at reS pect for crevasses, c ouldn i 
most important point. Sandy has a vi ^ battery very 
yet arty aerial current on the radio ton & 
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a % kf\* of all stores bar 5 davt food and with a 


pH 


^vxz sledged back up the Retd Interconnection climbing about IlOO fa. 
camring un*h'r the ridge of "barrel" mountain. It was overcast when we got 
r* uv but calm * ith + 11F. 1 cry' soon a headw ind (east) got up Now vng m our 


* \Y 5 . drifting and temps fell to + IF making it cold sledging Soon after 
camping at l.OOpm vis was completely blotted out and a strongish wind cot 
ur Read ad pm. Have just been out (9.00pm) as Buster and Zeta w ere loose 

I: is acid a: -4F with a strong wind blow ing. 


Thursday 3rd October. 

Foul w eather ad day kept us inside. 1 went ou: to peed the dogs ard en?s: the 
aerie L We heard Bryn calling but got no transmission signal. Some Jamb at 
large I cannot diagnose. We heard Bryn and Angus. Angus says ike ice edge 
a: A 15 3 miles from base. His Hanusse bar. trip ^as ret a success se them 
triangulation does not extend beyond Lademandjord And he dees no: think 
ee can ao the compass traxerse of the upper Lad cm and flc^d ana Fie: m 
glacier. 

Blow mg ana snow ing and nil vis all day. Finished reeding Pleasure Beater 

temp ~14F at 4.00pm. 

The weather remained too poor next day for an attempt on the siimn.t rat e 
usefully made a ski toray for a half mile up the slope ar.d considered :t els for 
- uogs to pull the 6fc sledge with barrel up. On return to the camp w e set out 
again to replenish our supplies from the depot staking out the com trass course 
and by luck hitting the depot 2.8 miles down the glacier. We took Caesar. 
Johnn\ and Buster with the 6ft sledge, pup tent, 2 ropes and ioe axes. Sand\ 
ski-ed roped behind and I navigated. Coming back we picked up the f.acs 
easily as the tracks were visible drifted in pans. Three dogs found :: heavy 
going so we will take Babe as well on Barrel mountain. Temp -1 cF 


Saturday 5th October BARREL MOUNTAIN 

Fine clear morning we left camp at 10.00 with the 6ft sledge barrel and four 
dogs. The wind soon got up with drift but not seriously strong enough to deter 
us tho’unpleasant. I got my right ear frostbitten. Sand\ and 1 roped cm this in 
front the dogs followed with the sledge. A 1000' climb brought us omo a 
plateau-1ike ridge we followed up towards the mountain peak. Rut in four 
marker flags en route Decided against trying for the summit owim* to tho 
wind and unpleasant ridge as approach We reached a sister peak dZut 4tXV 

lower and not so suitable for survey The last 300 • was ^ry s/e** h* 
managed it with help. Blowing very hard on top we put bar rel aLi it ™ 

"J U>1 t snow Rtached ,op * 2 °° pm < 4 h ‘ ur *> z 

height above iht cam,, as 2098 ft mahn& „ c S000’ uW f*, U W ',w 

tttmed lop o) the world Splendid views but too cold u„„l .. T UT ^ 

mi uk/ i ewa unf*te.isant m the wmd 


,. M , h -^mwv ro „i T ,rri„le it Took , . 

M with shitpukln glovtl 

>•. .kswmh'd nipidly with S and I roped in tk. i , 

.... ,*• 'cot •tctinn nsa break when nece.iiarv ‘ \" T Sm>fy ,kUn * h " hln,/ 

:,:C' "V’V . ill picked up and proved useful a "" n * whtn foil I hie I hr 

K f ried camp a, UO pm hungry andweaJvlwi T* W *** 

"• t . ^ hane \ is e T h B ,ished *»« t*:, 

lV & communicate wUh Base to let John know its position. (Details of photos 

ilStcJ ' 

Sunday 6th October 

t c } y successful Jay and beautiful weather. Sledged from Barrel camp to the 
Depot fo? mo? e paraffin, dog pemmican and odds. Had a bite of lunch there 
and sledged down the Reid glacier keeping close to the mountains on the 
eastern side. The surface was hard packed at times glare ice. Dogs kept up a 
6mph pace and made good time. We found no crevasses tho’ aerial photos 
show some disturbed areas. Reached the base of the mountain one mile from 
the S end of the Reid at 2.30pm. It is a beautiful spot with a view down 
Bigour danford and up the Reid glacier. It was so calm and sunny we made a 
brew outside the tent and put our bags out to dry in the sun. Marvellous 

weather! 

Making the most of it we set off at 4.00 pm to climb the scree slope and put up 
a trig. Climbed 1900ft of continuous scree in warm sun and having reached 
a suitable spot built a rock cairn with flag. It was strange being able to see 
the Refuge and thought we could make out Len’s sledge outside. Spent over 
an hour there and came down. It was sched night but we could not hear Bryn 
or transmit. Beautiful calm and starry night. Establish tiig omoitow. 
a number of photos (12 listed). 

Days run 9 miles. 

Monday 7th October. ( 10 20 up the Reid glacier to the 

Beautiful day again hope it lasts, interconnecting glacier (Trig F). 

mountain at the corner oj the of 2000 ft scree to a suitable 

Picketed the dogs and set off up a ong s ^ W arm and the sun 

point on the western edge of the moun ^\ * :n a good cairn on top of a 20 ft 
burnt our faces. The glare was intense. ^ ^ the ridge. Took a 

high gendarme which is a prominen e was grand the best oj the 

number of photos (9 panx and7 c0 ^ ^road glacier with out turn 

Brynd peninsula 1 have seen. Far beloJ ^ m ; 00 W across the 

■Util visible as a thin line ^ ra y n i s iand and saw The Gullet an even 
mountains to the west to Adelaide IsJoJ nd Fjord and recognise 

through to llanusse Bay. Could <**° *£° d up in the Forth. One cou d 
Andressan island. The Gravier peak, towe ^ and oth er nameless 

the Refuse and (he mountains to 




v v> V sk\ was .» deep blue and shadows of he mountains cool and 

•v v, *x. to (he nw. 

v , ; s . nv.j the climb very much. It was a laborious descent down scree 
■ ... \v'.<-</ herself eating my felt and Sandy’s sheepskin so I gave her a 
S'.: - Vt«r curb her mother 's awful habits. Got down at 6.00 pm then 
- . > c.pidly across to the depot (2 miles) and camped at 7.00 pm. It is 

c cc'.d at 4 OF and temp is falling fast after sunset. We have sore eyes. Its 
been a long day. More weather like this and we will finish. Days run 6.44m 


Sex: day the weather changed for the worse blowing and snowing but we 
:'j\eUed across the glacier 4.8 miles to camp at the foot of Trig J. We put the 

tent up in a high wind. 

Wednesday 9th October. 

l ' e could not do any survey with visibility poor. Must wait for a fine day to 
obserxe from this trig. I walked up an innocent looking snow slope to get a 
•jck speciment and put afoot through a crevasse which was alarming and 
taught me a lesson. Probing carefully returning to the tent I discovered two 
more tho ’ there was no surface indication. I felt relieved at not having gone 
through. Finished reading Nazis in Norway. On Sched Bryn called but gave 
no news our transmitter not working. Heard from W that Angus and John 
. na me have sledged off up to the plateau in an effort to find Denis Goldring 
and Aussie Conachie cut off by open water and are north of Cape Rev There 

u a big depot there tho’ Angus is to try to get down to the sea ice from the 
plateau. Hope weather clears. Temp +9F this morning. 

Thursday 10th Oct. 

T °° ' 0 ° bserve - Did lMe day. Bryn called us giving hints about the 

I tZTsToZ’ZZ trig G fr o a : d th HOWeVer ’ ^ ^ thM J ° h " “rf 
which is good. 8 he mountam overlooking the Reid. 

Friday 11th October . 

hne beautiful day Climbed heavily laden un ,u„ -a 

tripod, barometer, clothes, spade etc Got to the ■ ^ 86 WUh theodolite - 

1/1,1 f 4 breeze s P ran g up it WU s bitterly cold at +3F 0 T° W "’ ° ° f 

tdy Net got very cold Observing was not ton '. * observin Sfor 3 hours. 

look a panorama of photos and 2 on the c f“ rate but will have to do. / 
~ ridge We came down .uicUy ZZ l ° f **“ *>* 

ur.g,e> ,n another book ,n ,„k and re due ml 2 W ^Plicating the 

tn Who.,hog Bay put up in August^^Z^ '<> ** " 

boro rising uvtailing, temp > VK 0,00pm 


*t4t / Jit /f (Jf lohi t 



. • ' •" 1 <* 1 ' !(/• f/ir Ww,/ ..., 

.. .. (ccping .'/<«♦ f<> Ite southern side We /, / * ' ,h * w " 

■ *MW Nvff misty. Stopped short of , Wl) "P'rltnc* 

•'/»/><' <»!</ / too* out the photo 7 *" ertmw * ,m " 

rte patch of crevassing. Suddenly while 'h<7h "Tf*"* a "f 
‘”f ,},,< l° S t ,Ue d0gS Sta ? d off^out any coLundZVpZl 

' *7"” M ht ‘° ^“before we were able to overturn the Z£, 

, r them hey were both about ,5 to 20 ft wide and the wnv bridge, 
S ' nc ' ,!h the glacier surface. That we did no, break through was very 
v'tunate. They were anxious moments. We were in the middle of a had area 

■"3 s0U S ht tQ Z et ontohetter ground by going along the line of cracks and 
sewn slope. While turning the sledge Wal got free and started a fight. 1 broke 
up with a ski. Wal very disconsolate with two bites in a leg. 
c sledged on down glacier to our old camp site of August the weather 
,;ieri orating all the while. Camped midday having come 7.8 miles from J. We 
v ■: 1.5 miles from Laubeuffjord and it is satisfying that we have now crossed 
'■:e peninsula from East to West and South to North. Blowing hard tonight. 
Radio news -Percy and Nigel are back from an East/West crossing of 
Adelaide and visited Dion islands. Len and John back for primus repairs. 
Messages for me but not passed on. 

For two days it blew hard the wind coming in great gusts that shook the tent 
and calm between. The temperature stayed around +10F. On Tuesday 15th 

fine weather returned. 

Cold in shade -2F in camp but warm in gorgeous sunshine we cl ‘ff 
steadily with packs of kit 40-50 lbs 2.700 ft to the summit. 

our footprints of two months ago stood f ^aZeZd but there was a 
below the summit. On top found Jf m this po int set up the 

lump of snow I must have observed o f ^ pleasing 

theodolite. It was a joy to observe in d wMcf) was a pity . Stayed up 

I could not see G against a rock ba g ns ^i ne Took 7 photos on the 
there 3 hours returning in warm evening su ne weather lasts we will 
summit. We leave now for trig G via the depot. If fine 

soon finish. 



, i sF with no wind hut overcast. / walktd to a point 

: rrCI. which I could see Guardian Roack 

m hut no sign of John and Len. If weather is good we will 
0 Sv >y this trig tomorrow. Hove decided to re-ohserve J so shall proceed 

after this . pity. 


Thursday 17th October Trig G 

i ,-rv fuil daw Beautiful weather - so good that 1 have a slight attack of snow 
blindness tonight which is painful. Sandy does not seem so prone to it 
perhaps because he is not observing without goggles). We climbed the 
mountain and observed two good rounds I think. Saw a pup tent at the Refuge 
trig point. We climbed higher up the mountain afterwards. It was a long 
tedious descent on loose scree with heavy packs. I broke a crampon. My eyes 
were sore. We had a brew at the tent and rest and then decided to sledge in 
the evening light up the glacier 8 miles to trig mountain J where we camped 
five nights ago. Have decided to reobserve this point. The wind had taken 
away the pemmican tin and flag from G - no sign of it. Dogs went awfully 
well this evening on good surface. I ski-ed and Sandy ran. Left 6.00 pm and 
camped at 8.00 pm. Beautiful evening just hope my eyes are better to observe 
tomorrow. 

8 .7 miles 

As things worked out the weather laid us up for to days. We heard that Angus 
and John are camped on the snout of the West Gould glacier entering Darbel 
Bay, that the glacier is a ‘good highway’ Our temp +9F 


Sunday 20th October Obs’d J camped F 

Beautiful day we climbed the mountain in astonishingly hot sunshine so hoi 
that it was a great effort. The glare was intense. Only it was lovely and we 
observed leisurely. There was thick mist over the sea ice and up glacier tc 

fan' u f Ut ab ° Ve tHat n0t a Chud in the sky - We came down to camp a, 
3 00 pm had a cupper and sledged across the Reid Glacier 6 miles to the foot 

L Tf Bp0t containin S } 0 more days of everything. 4 vg 

iiT g ^:fZ s ^Z‘ir oM ‘ e " m 

Monday 21st October. 

We are lucky with the weather again Climhed „ / | 

observed Results not too good so did d / , ° ng SCree slope t0 F arh> 
back down at 3.15 pm. It was bit col. I We rebuilt ‘be cairn and gCH 

Mutual view JofuJZffiT^Z ‘ZT * ^ but a 

'' ulH AIWr lea Hedged the 3 miles ^ fi >>d and co,ui ng through The 
luterconnecmg , ., lmJ . ‘ > to the col tf the 

° hg ° ,,hu borrow. If 3 

1 Herd on radio that the 




V v M' MV HP on th. pluttnu. No mor, <rf Anfla W ,, 4 


Vtvx'o ''I relative inactivity tollowed waiting for observable weather It 
nice to heat Sandy chuckling ns lie read ‘Pleasure Beach’ transporting 
vmsclt to othet climes and female company. 1 noted that I wrote some poetry 
but not in m\ diary to inflict the reader. (If it turns up later I will see if it is 
o:\ntablcV ^ c heard that Angus and John found Denis and Aussie whose 
sledge had gone through the ice and spoiled cameras. Penguins are returning 
v > the rookery at Base W. John Rothera and Len Maloney were still at the 
Refuse behind schedule for Laubeuf fjord. 

Friday 25th October 

- dax that has made up for the three preceding. Tonight camped at the Heim 
Cc! depot set up 28th September when John and Len were with us. And we 
hare observed the ‘Barrel’. We used the same 4 dogs as before (Caesar, 
Babe. Johnny and Buster) and the 6ft sledge. The surface was better than 
before so we climbed the 2000 ’ effortlessly. Beautiful day but on the summit a 
strong breeze blew which made it bitterly cold. I have seldom if ever been so 
-old ‘observing. What made it worse was that the theodolite stiffened and 
would not ‘swing ’ properly so had to do two rounds twice taking some time. 
Temp was +8F on top but the strongish wind made it seem far lower. Took 
photos. Got back to camp at 4.00pm. It felt warm as soon as we Sotoffthe 
summit. After a rest and a feed we broke camp digging out the 12ft Nansen 
and started off at 6.30 pm in evening light towards the Hem 
surface was not too hard but on ski it was not noticed and " h J°Pe ™ 

favour we made good speed. ‘Twas a beautiful evening. " ^ 

the peaks on edher hand. The rocks looked mauve and snow red'd sh and 
purple clouds in the sky. We reached the depot at 9.30 pm the dogs hungry 

like Waives. Splendid day! 

10.1 miles 

Saturday 26th October. r fQ impect a possib l e trig 

We sledged this morning across the H g ^ started 

point on the other side. Unfortunate y ‘ f0 jt an j s i ec iged 

freshening from the South (?North) ^’Rf To our grea t surprise we found 
rapidly down the Heim to the Jones ce ■ ^ ^ (0 f ormer snow 

our normal route off the glacier pretty ere j 0 hnny went down one but 

cover being eroded away or to new devetp ^ ^ stopped just in 

immediately pulled out and scram e . . dogs were standing on it. I 
time before a targe bridged crevasse a i< ma de good time on a good 

got them off ti to the side and we went “ l0U w RV was most fluted and 
surface reaching the llefitge at 4.30 P m ’ 
windswept making it rough for skiing nit a 



/ . •»*■,»./ let) > i Ucrdtiv The hut in good sha/n •. Sourly fed the 'h • 
j. <• hi, h thc\ how well deserved. We ourselves had a luxurious mUL 
" f \\hi in the refuge diary that John and Len have observed the, four loc I 
:\xnts that John is 10 be transferred to W next year to continue (hit 
r-nmgulation I find no plane table here which surprises me. And no radio 
s:\irts left as expected except two crystals. Sandy and / may make a quick 
visit to B.ise for re-fitting before starting our next main trip-a compass 
favor sc of the Forrel and Heim Glaciers. There is also an azimuth to 
complete here and Q to observe on Pourquoi Pas. 

17.8 miles. 


It was a good surface and fine weather for a non-stop run down Bourgeois 
tjord to Horseshoe base. W e did it in four hours. Those at base were all very 
well and came out to admire the clean condition of the Admirals compared to 
the Churchmen who having been on base were soiled with blubber. I spoke to 
Len and John on the radio but all we could hear from them was a position, 
camped at Longridge Head. 

Unexpectedly, next day the 28th we had a visit from three Argentinians from 
San Martin base with one 13-dog team paying us a social visit. Otto the 
glaciologist reported that the Stonington hut floor was under about a foot of 
ice. Their dogs were miserable specimens but we admired some of their 
clothing and equipment. They brought a side of beef for us. We in turn 
particularly Percy matched them glass for glass in a convivial evening and 
some trading was done next day giving them cigarettes chocolate and pickles 
in exchange for their gifts of gloves, fur helmets and slippers. On the second 
morning feeling warm bonhomie from the beef supper cooked by Sandy we 
bad them a fond farewell. They were to visit later by helicopter when their 
ship was in. 

On the 1st November we prepared loads for the Refuge including 6 cans of 
paraffin and 10 tins pemmican and Sandy checked over the sledge. SecFids 
signalled that John Paisley would be appointed leader here next year and 
myself at Stonington. On the 2nd we left with two sledges, Percy driving the 
Churchmen. It was so warm that Sandy and I had our shirts off and ski-ing 
along got very burnt on the shoulders. The admirals full of vim we made good 
progress. In the Narrows we met John and Len returning to base and caught 
up with news. He, to be based at W next year, has a scheme for a refuge on 
Adelaide island. He has not done the further azimuth so we have that to do as 
well as point Q on P Pas. Then we can continue with the Heim/Fortel 
traverse. After ail the trouble Bryn went to checking the ‘68 set l could not gel 
through to him. Days run 21.5 miles. 


It wa* too windy to do a morning sun observation for azimuth so as Percy's 
sledge wheel needed Calibration I harnessed Babe, Caesar and Buster to the o 


ft tv> \\W\\ the u'n counin wheel w«s Innhcrl and I,ml grant f.in pla/lng 
v'nhNMion Unme with the dogs. First I made a straight trad between the 
terminals >000' apart and then made six runs hack and forth the dogs racing 
and wiping, Ibc wind died and at 5.00 pm we all went up to the trig point 
where 1 observed some rounds on the west sun. These computed out 
encouraging! > that night. (1 would be interested to sec all the observations 


now knowing niuch more about statistical analysis than I did then because it 
seems we had taken a number of star sights for azimuth before and my 
anxiety to improve the result was keeping us from other work.) 

It \\ as too windy tor the Pourquoi Pas point Q although Percy made an early 
breaktast both mornings. He was a good early riser because his bladder would 
not allow him to lie in more than four hours. On the 5th November we got a 
morning sun for azimuth then Percy sledged Sandy and me across to the east 
side of Blaiklock leaving us to climb a steep 1500’ gully to the top of the 
ridge where it was very windy. We glissaded down and took an interesting 
cross-country route back ski-ing up ‘blind’ bay to the glacier between the bay 
and Jones Shelf, up the glacier to the western ridge of Blaiklock Island and a 
2 mile run to the hut over a sastrugi surface. 

There followed nine consecutive days of strong wind and high temperatures 
up to +35F which cleared the beach of snow starting rivulets, leaving snow 
beds like heavy porridge in which you sank past your knees and pools 
developed over the sea-ice. The dogs were troublesome as pickets would not 
hold in the soft snow. ‘Deadman’ pickets were best. On the 13th it rose to 
+39F and rained much of the day! Not having waders we grew accustomed to 
wet feet and when sealing, the sledge part floating through pools a foot deep. 
On the 14th Percy woke me with “A good day I think”. It was during daylight 
hours enabling me to observe morning and afternoon sun for azimuth and 
warm windy weather returned again for several days but the 19th dawned 
early for a sun sight which computed well so at last I noted I think perhaps 
the azimuth is good enough now. All in all it has taken a month to get these 
results”. We had Q to observe still. We were getting a bit worried about the 
state of the fjord ice with the extensive melt pools. Influenced too by one 
sched which advised Horseshoe that the Biscoe hoped to get into Marguerite 
Bay in early January although I had not heard of a ship getting in that early 
before. But a traverse up the Heim and Forrel glaciers was not likely to be on 
so late in the season now. Radio communication with Bryn at Horseshoe base 
was very poor. On the 24th we could hear him assuming that we were camped 
on the Forrel glacier to which I sent a series of Ns (dash dot repeated) which 
he read as confirmation Cs (dash dot dash dot). So easily can messages be 
misunderstood. 47 In fact radios served little purpose at all should there be an 
emergency accident. In the several weeks that Sandy and I were climbing 
mountains the ‘68 set never worked on transmission and the only indication 


4 A bit like that classic “Send reinforcements am going to 
loiirptrice we*re going to a dance” 


advance" which was 


read as "Send three and 








Ik it \< * 1111 Rothrni nt\ w fh$tf h 


.1 « >ii was well with U5» whm w 
that tUvf km'NN thnt ah * , ... , 

b<NK> ‘ ' Vl v 'jN 'il.n eventful fot I flghl l)etwecn the ( hUfOmm 

lV :Mh ■' ''/"'’'hen they pulled their pickets in the soft snow and lor the 
, k1 i he \.n»u. . ccd „ pups CO nfounding Sandy’s opinion of two 

;;"-ou'beir that She was not pregnant. But as if reading our mind that she 
!v.'u not keep them she tried to cal some and the others we put away. Poor 

unsettled Zeta. a gruesome business. 

Friday -9th November dawned fine and clear. 


H e observed Q! Got away at 0900 banking on getting Q observed and 
returning to the Refuge in one day. The run across the flooded sea ice to the 
chore of Pourquoi Pas was interesting for the fact that we sledged across 
through an average depth of 8" of water mostly slush but pools of extensive 
Hooded ice up to afoot deep. The dogs don’t seem to mind but lose their pull 
in the deeper parts. We picketed them on a snow slope anchoring the pickets 
with rocks. Changed our footwear and set off up a long scree drag climbing 
solely in a vest and yet very hot getting sunburnt. From the Narrows the 
climb to the top of Q is 3000’ and a 6 mile steady gradient, the latter half 
along a snow ridge where the glare was very strong. Found the cairn still 
standing and observed two rounds in a vest and bare hands - something quite 
new - and yet felt hot. Tho’ wonderful having such pleasant temperatures it is 
pitiful to see this excellent ice getting rotten. I could not see trig FI which was 
a great pity 4S . I observed from 2.00 to 4.00 pm and we got back to the dogs by 
6.00. Down the rock screes one heard constantly the sound of little runnels of 
water. Changed footwear and splashed back to the refuge. In the 'throat’ of 
the Narrows two big bergs have broken loose and opened up a stretch of 
water. 

In view of the ice deterioration we have decided against the risk of staying on 
longer and doing the Heim-Forrel trip. Therefore planning to return to base 
while the going is ‘good’. We all feel pretty tired tonight. It has been a good 

day. 


Saturday 30th November and Sunday 1st December merged into one. 

Spent a lazy day pottering about the Refuge packing gear into boxes, 
sunbathing on the roof and taking final photos. / took colour shots including 
two of the hut, a pair of skuas, a beautiful mossy stream on the beach, a 
number of close-ups of the Admirals and one of ‘stone-rings’ on the beach'' 
We planned to gel away by midnight and get the coldest period of the day. It 
was eventful as expected for the dogs were intensely keen. Percy (with the 




g 1 Utt Wig kUia in 

! Ik oI Jr 1,1/4, and ||jyw 


1,1 wrting kui luce bouldi 


ls 1 aiuiiiK to me a mystery. 



4 Nfcf ', *« *0 Stop ofit'K 

K' hxhi walked awav his 

^ r 


a few yowls to go hock foe his lee oxe Ah soon 
h'iwi pulled their picket and came after the 


" ’».'•> <* stopped to wait ij little way ahead and Sandy managed to 

rwpf them Then a couple of dogs got off and so it went on. Once started, 
t * > 'edged stcoddv with soaking feet throughout the run, the surface rotten 
v sludge and water up to afoot deep. The sludge built up as ice halls 
\ ^% een rny skis so I abandoned them walking and running. 7here were parts 
„ here the sledge rode on the surface and towards 0500 am the temperature 
y.V and with a breeze formed a crust of ice 1/2 " thick. The sledge ran on this 
: )>, jrds the end but running beside one broke through like breaking glass 
:?: j splashed to the original ice below. Tho’ my body kept warm feet cooled 
off in the water becoming numb but soon returned to normal at base. With the 
splashing of water and air temp below freezing caused great quantities of ice 
to form on the dogs coats, harnesses, sledge etc. We reached base ot 0700 
am. Len. who was on ‘night met’ came out to meet us. Percy was a 1/4 hour 
behind. Zeta was tired after a long night (and her recent confinement!) but 
most of the other dogs full of go. John made a very good brealrfast. I had a 
thorough wash and shave and slept for 2 hours until lunch spending two 
hours after carting the sledge loads piece by piece to the hut, clearing my 


bunk and sorting things out. 

On arrival back we were told the dreadful news of the damage to Shackleton, 
nipped by pack ice off Signy island and limping now to South Georgia with a 
hole in the side. She will not be doing any relief work this year which puts a 
double burden on the Biscoe requiring pretty big changes of plans. 


So ended our nine months of mostly active and memorable time at the 
Blaiklock refuge and the beginning of three months enjoyable summer on 
Horseshoe island. 


Island Summer 


The field survey was over for the year but much remained at base in 
computation, reports, film processing, sealing for dog food and planning for 
next year at Stonington. We little thought with all the talk of early reliet b\ 
the Biscoe that we would still have three months before the ship could get in, 
such was the rotten state of the ice in the fjords, but in fact we were lucky to 
be relieved at all. Marguerite Bay had always proved difficult to get into e\tn 
by ice breakers. But with sealing for dog food, base activities and ski outings 
we kept very fit and well. I won t skip much because day-to-day diary entiies 
show just how much relief plans in Marguerite Bay were at the mercy of pack 
ice conditions further north. Also, to answer the common question asked 


when you say you have been 4 Mown South What on taith did you find to 
do?. Horseshoe island in the summer was the peilect phu«. it \ou had nothing 










u fv t| >tVm >d strenuous ski and local sledging aclivily and a more 

* > shirt it with I oould not ImagiM. 

\vvx viaxNO! with his cockney sense of humour ran a good base with its 
J v v vv VNvV kl\ duties evenly shared in a banter of humour and colourful if 
vo language Me w as 20 years older than most of us except Bryn Roberts, 
V ad n officer, who was also in his early 40s, and aware that he had not had 
/ v - \ liege of an education to ‘talk more proper like’ but made up for it in 
;v a', sprinkling off-words and analogies to parts of a monkey’s anatomy. 
\\ e came from completely different backgrounds but got on very well. His 
expertise was diesel engines and like Kipling’s M’Andrew could boast “The 
sins o' four and forty years, all up and down the seas, Clack an’ repeat like 
\al\es half-fed ... Forgie’s our trespasses”. We had our own incentives for 
reports on survey or geology or whatever, but we gave him every support to 
run a happy base, gash duties, cook, weekly scrub-out and tidy out, dog 
feeding, snow for the water tank etc. We gave him our support and he got 
ours. 


Within a couple of days referring to the survey text books at base I realised 
that all my azimuth computations done at the Refuge used an incorrect 
formula so all had to be redone. By the 6th December I completed them and a 
report on the azimuth. It was a blow to find that one key ray was missing to 
prevent computation of the triangulation into Laubeuf fjord. Office work was 
well balanced with outings and sealing, distasteful but necessary in view of 
the inadequate dog feed, to keep huskies in their best condition. 


Tuesday 10th Dec. This morning, bright sunny and very warm Sandy and I 
took the Admirals into the ford to fetch in 3 seals killed yesterday (by Sandy 
and Percy). It was a very enjoyable run which the dogs enjoyed full of ‘pep’ 
'*ith the empty sledge fairly skating across the ice. 1 worked on survey 
photographs in the pm and evening. I am on cook tomorrow as Len, whose 
turn it really is, is on night met duty. Sandy went for a walk to Beacon Head 
about a mile away looking for tern’s nests but instead found a gull's with two 
eggs. Later he and Percy killed a seal in Norsel Cove. ~ 


Thursday 12th Dec. Nigel and George arrived back at 7.00 am (from their 

rzr,:n tzz a crosswg and a ^ t0 

1 1 i Zf h 7 had sledged tod ay from Broken Island in Square Bay. 

PTC) Z lastf ™ d L ayS they had had P°° l ««« where the sledge actually 
floated / hey are both well and fit. a - 

/ finished the numbering and ^ nr finer nS , 

Mart the computation » Ms i k • r ^ ^ urve T photographs and will now 
"" *-«■» ™ m •* 


triday 13th Dec. / helped George dismantle tie v- l 

tarpuuhn covered supply oj jood boxes), len did a pdfthT ^ 

I “ f Walloon this evening 





Horseshoe base personnel ‘57/58 
L to R John Rothera, Bryn Roberts, Percy Guyver 
(base leader) George Larmour, Jim Fellows (holding pup) 
Nigel Proctor, Doc Sandy Imray, Len Maloney 



After a challenging dip in Bourgeois fjord - bearable 
Because not a breath of wind and sunshine. 
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''<»' Hock Kid R e penguin rookery 


Peter Forster exploring the Northeast Glacier outfall 












Gt*<larcne later Searlej peak Horseshoe Island 
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M <>>■>' I Co»U not Shoot it down wllh . 

'WfMAV Ht ' It went up to SO, 000 feet. 10 ** om 

v >v* v cltar this evening I hove iurt * ,l , 

: • * * rz** f ,Vm - ** <£* Z££ :sr Vwm 

\?%J ,c 4it F U dtfi from iliui saving thnt i\i / m 

‘ , , . . 5/ . . “''"S that JM and Margaret sai on the 

Cth tor t Vrt'Wt’ mission (via Cane Tnu>»\ M , 

* , ( L " />c Iown ) a "d Den started a new job at 

Hammersmith hospital. J 


Saturday Nth Dec. A few hours in the survey office. But after tea Len and I 
wen: skiing and had a splendid couple of hours the surface being ideal at the 
present - smooth haid and fast. C limbed half way up Gendarme Peak. It is 
just freezing, the an dry and bracing. Len and I could not see the ice edge 
with visibility a jO miles horizon. After supper we turned to for the Saturday 
night scrub out. Then I went for a two hour ski and walk which developed 
from a visit to ‘the boys ’ on the span all extremely full of bounce and 
affection. It being a splendid evening I ski-ed in the direction of Beacon Head 
which looks out to Marguerite Bay finding little gullies and cliffs I had not 
seen before. A strongish wind of 30 knots is blowing tonight. When asked, 
Nigel said he would prefer The Churchmen team next year so 1 will offer the 
Spartans to Bryn. 

He was delighted to be asked to have his own team next year as I joined him 
to make an ice observation high on Gendarme Peak (ice to the horizon). We 
ski-ed until supper and a good one it was cooked by George. I had just settled 
down to work when Len came in asking if I would like a break skiing which 
was irresistible. We climbed again over 1000 ft the low southern sun coloured 
the rocks and snow. We ski-ed down some hard steep stuff and found a frozen 
pond on the ridge and a 3 ft high ice cliff which made an excellent little jump. 


Mos^n the survey 

for two hours before supper when ^tfs returning to Its previous rotten 
sledge to fetch in a Crabeater seal. stepping off skis down about 3 

state. Even on ski one goes down °J d Fr f n [ ie immensely enjoyed the 
feet. The lucky dogs - Caesar, Bus who put her muzzle 

run. The others were very disappo P wou ld put on a bit of 

against my neck and made crooning noises. I wish she wo , 

-—--- . , . ta that alerted Joe Harman to the loss ot OBfMM 

vas information from these radio-sonde high altitu e significant alert to man’s damage with 
■pper atmosphere just a few years later. If ever *<« * . 

stive Cfcs this was it but we were still unaware ot Global w 

, , .a bv Ned Patterson and featured in Part I (Bet* Veldt and 

rent 20 miles from Hulawayo was founded y 
■r) first chapter. 
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She has mi.snahh' f)h 



^ iho •» Sunday, I visited the sea eaves at I he hack of Norscl Cove 

vV , u and reflecting the morning sun and sat there for a hit while the pups 
.Saved games v>n the sea-ice in front. (What innocent creatures blissfully 
i-urn arc of the adventures they would have in the Moomins team next year 
w hen the ioc blew out and killed their drivers, and a few years later when a 
storm ended their lives and that of their drivers). 

On Xmas eve a carol service was broadcast from BBC1. The Duke of E. sent 
!v.$ greetings picturing the Fids he was talking to from his summer visit. 
Greetings were sent to and received from all bases including the Argentinian 
base at St. Martin. Xmas day itself was especially marked by the Queen’s 
speech and I made a special note of the appreciation of all for the wine and 
other delicate things produced by Nigel and the crackers by George. John 
made an iced cake which looked like a section of the Grahamland Plateau. I 
presented Percy with a little book on navigating and to others enlargements of 
photos. Boxing Day brought us reluctantly back to reality, in my case shifting 
25 sacks of coal to the coal hole, making an improved design of soft ski 
binding and writing up notes of prussik-slinging out of a crevasse following 
hours of practice. 52 Caesar played maddening games when trying to lead him 
away from base next morning with Bryn (who drove 5 of the Spartans) for a 
day on Lagotellerie Island penguin rookery. He would not lead out and the 
empty sledge could not be braked as he repeatedly turned back towards the 
span. After half an hour Percy saw what was going on and came down to lead 
him away on course. With a newly killed seal loaded up the dogs were easily 
controlled. The chicks were all in new downy coats. We found an Adelie 
ringed by Cecil Scotland the previous year. Climbing to the top about 800 ft 
across lovely mossy patches, and finding Skua nests with pairs of eggs, we 
looked west but saw no ice edge; there was however a lead that ran from the 

island to Camp Point. We only reached back to base at 11.00 pm, typical of 
long summer days out. 


;.07 




Wednesday 1st Januay 1958. Appropriately thinking ahead to this second 
year, sledging gear indents and seals occupied the day 

tToup leTcheZ [° b r r£Pa, : ed bef ° re the mscoe here. I started 
on a pup tent chewed by Liz at the Refuge. Then did most of the survey 

expendable inventory. Went sp.nl ina n l r OJ ine surxe > 

two with his 5 Spartan team- AzaZiafZ?" WOK ^ and brou S ht in 

brought in another two giving now 22 here Th Z ° U ‘ Un and 

so allowing for H to be clnsumeZef,month wen 7 T 2 ° M ** 

collect as many as possible for the ship to take 6 Th *" wttl 

___ 1 ke 10 Stomnghm / would like -15 

\ tpt pruuik knot can be slid un tin* r 

*" "" *** * *""-•»* •HUh7eXhiX , rge7o 1 f t o f °: " hul Whe " on the, 

8 111 1 " “ Clev «s« - not so simple as it 


' s '2'T' r '*T h ; h h ""'•>**<<■>•»*»**•„ >m»,u<„ 

<,vr .VN- S.h • ' M " h the wind behind one can ski along 10 mnh 

■ ox**™ the let edge a, 'he I,Inn, II milt, 

Ht and I worked on the stationery indent for Stonington until 0100 


Si ituniav 4th January. 

have s ‘ 1 ^ nucining foi some time to make a good plane-table case, drift 
p"OCj with ~ip andpockets. / spent all day machining this, quite a serviceable 
one 1 1 think). I had brought the strong zip down. 

)’ t' scrubbed out the hut after supper then Len and I took 5 Admirals out in 
search of seal. Strong wind and the ice was black and shiny. We sledged 
around to Gendarme Bay without seeing any. Buster’s paws are raw and 
bleeding with cuts from the ice. We found a big Weddel on the way back and 
picked up another which Percy and George had killed today. These are the 
Jrst nvo of the cache for Stonington. The Biscoe is still at F. Hillary reached 
the pole! Heard on radio news. 


Sunday 5th January. 

Odd jobs and nailed two crates for Stonington. Spoke to Peter Forster and 
George McLeod by radio - they aboard the Biscoe. Peter F said the Ronne 
Photos he was bringing down do not need aerial triangulation. George 
described the dog team coming down from Anvers. 


On the 6th the radio news was interesting on the TAB 
Expedition with Hillary having reached the pole ahead of Fuchs and having 
the temerity to advise Fuchs to abandon the crossing when he reaches the 
pole, fly out and continue it in the next year. I could imagine Bunny’s feelings 
and his reply was predictable. 46 years earlier Amundson reached the pole 
nearly 3 weeks earlier in the season with dogs. On the 16th January \ )\^ 
Scott and his party man-hauling came upon Amundson’s tent with great 
disappointment. Fuchs with his snowcats and 2 dog teams arrived on the 19th. 


S unday 19th January. Today marked the beginning oj the 

break up of the sea-ice in Marguerite Bay. Early, Bryn reported a lead an e 

vide from Lagotellerie to Pourquoi Pas. He and 1 sledged past Beacon l ead 

■o an ice berg where Sandy had killed and left a seal. We found three 

Crabeaters there. From here it looked as if open water stretched to the 

horizon from an ice edge only half a mile away. en we go at ui J 

we had dropped the whip somewhere so, after supper again sledged down 

there There was a strong wind gusting to 40 knots and the ice was ant ana 

black We found,he whip. We then decided to cl,mbGendarme 

good view Left base at 10.00 pm carrying ski which we , J 

’ i a ~ ii js nm Very windy outent ifu 

of the snow slope and got to the top ci • • / 

i i i ..4 u Mii/pv iilan l* the Poutruuoi l ki.s it *i^t iifut 

lurve lead hod widened to about b mi • 




,v> t Vw 4 

vcWi IWM M t 

v >%i V^'W (Ht* Kk v 


lit «f’<«lt in Off bit)' flat th0 Ilf In ihft 

<1*i\kh' rnjo\inji tht tki run vrry mm h with 
in Homing fi%{\\ grtimg in tit hti(f /hut miOnlghl 


S V wv oc edge had brxnight in huge pods of Crnbeater seals to bask on thr 
oe edge It was a lor e da> of unmitigated slaughter • heaven forgive us these 
or "cv vo m the old fur seal hunting da>s wc revelled in the bountiful supply 
o: x\it to: the dogs , B\ midnight we had stacked on the pile 15 seals ;k lor 
5 omngton and ' more for this base , After supper, l en, Sandy, Bryn and I 
hauled -5 off the ice up onto the jetty, 

The E scoe's attempt to reach \\ interested us great 1> with the apparent ice 
breaS-i:? Rut she was held fast in ice off Cape Evenson Sandy put /ola 
down on the 22nd, Since Liz had binen tar badly she had ne\ ei reeo\ nol i | t - 
c c a ?M arc found that her neck had. been dislocated b\ the bite She was a 
game r. e hitch and we will all miss the sight of her trotting along w ith hn 
head held st ff\ to one side. 


On the I-th a gale blew up starting at ’.00pm and h\ 9.00 pm a lead opened 
up running up fjord We witnessed the break up of the fjord ice in front of the 
rase and the first time for $ months looked across open water (o Pourquoi 
Fas The wind blowing at 55 knots moved the giant berg, behind which we 
had found so many Crabeaters, majestiealh down tjord. Meantime the Biscoc 
sta>ed stuck off Care Evenson. 

M> cook day on the doth was divided in attention between the Aga and the 
spectacle through the main window w atching bergs of e\er\ shape and si/c 
drifting n^t a> it our hut N^as dntting n the opposite direction Mowcvcr, 
pleased to note that 1 produced ' Foad-in-the-hole', a jam roll. Queens cakes 
and a 6-loaf bake in an anempt to assuage appetites Noting that the Hist 
was still stuck in ice 1 wondered what procedure could be taken should she 
fail to extricate herself in the next 4 w eeks. 


1 loved outings with the pups Yana and Cocoa who accompanied me to the 
far side ot Homing Bav tumbling roly-poly down the steep snow slopes t\vo 
Skuas spent an intensive half hour dive-bombing the pups much to their 
bewiMerment but they came to no harm. \Ye had trespassed into then ,u u 
■ire* but the site eluded us. Their quizzical looks heads on one side said *\Y hat 

chl!k thfMrSming' 1 '' ° ,Y,ailS d0NVn K '" k "'K b«0k to 

KS-CS*» M 

: .ncy equipment - was relaxed 1 suggested m Sant ' ,CtU,,S ’ 

it* island whcic I could map a glace, m t , y * ,n «' ,ho '>» «ide ot 

m*,*mm**..*j:\ ".■•••• 

• * v< that tLw\s nvnth at the 


pacing h 'tagmint 


Jin 


""' ,hon ' M "’ ,ho iMm ' d " would ho « good wny „ f 

p*THXi 

Uunhcn the H-scoe altered her plan more in accordance with the will of the 

7 K " X J? n ; USC U WBS a ~ d - -He 4th February that 

woulJ ? r CVC HasC W an<l that to get to u, tn 

Marguerite bay So tnstead of a few days away we settled for one long one to 

climb Brown \\ ilhe. 6 


prunin' 8th Feb 1958 

l: hat beat the most splendid day 1 have spent on the island, an attempt on 
S r OM'n Millie in a day. We decided this after breakfast so it was not until 
; 0.4 e that it e got away. } esterday s wind had dropped it was a beautiful day. 
H V travelled light with ski and essential climbing kit; first to the ridge of 
uendai me Peak (1000 ) and down to Gendarme Bay on a hard icy surface. 
Me decided on tiying to cross the rotten ice in Gendarme Bay rather than 
cross the two glacier tongues to get to the foot of Brown Willie. We managed 
it on ski over an area where loose floes were packed together so we could ski 
from floe to floe. Reached the foot of the mountain at 1.15pm after 2.5 hours 
fast going. We lunched in the splendid sunshine then started up 500 ’ of steep 
snow which brought us to a glaciated hollow in which lay a magnificent lake 
of glacial melt water blue-green in colour fed by a glacier coming down the 
slopes of the ‘Cairngorm ’. 

We climbed up the screes above the lake but were soon having difficulty on 
the steeper rubbly rock above. We tried two other places but in both felt 
unsure of our safety on the steep rock covered with fine rubble. Having felt 
sure of getting to the top we were disappointed in having to come down. 
From the lake we followed a lateral moraine until we could see through to the 
south coast of Square Bay and here took a couple of photographs. We drank 
from the lake then glissaded down snow to the Bay. Had a longish rest and 
feed next to a melt stream and then started back over the Bay. We took a 
different route back climbing around the east side of Gendarme peak. It Mas 
so beautiful coming back that we took several colour photos. Saw some big 
tabular bergs in Square Bay, numerous terns, 2 gulls, several Skuas, 1 snowy 
petrel and several seals. We had a long ski descent to Homing bay and ther l 
we stopped in the warm sun. Burnt with the long outing 1 refreshed myself 
with a very quick dip in the sea. Although Brown Willie remains unci imbed 
(by us) we have had a most enjoyable day. It is probably our last outing 
together but Sandy will remember this day as will I. Got in at b.j 0 pm. 


I he anniversary of the Biscoe’s relief last year passed. She relieved \V alright 
on the 13th February and reached the southwestern end ot Adelaide on the 
14th where pack blocked any entrance further. On the IMh she mod as to. 
south as 72 degrees finding no entry so retraced her route to try lauusse Bay 

and through The Gullet. But she came up against las ,ce ' ,K "V \ 
disappointment she steamed north on the 17th to relieve Hope Bay and t.y us 


again in 
freeze up again. 


,uil\ March. I hin ice began to form in I loming Hay the first lign of h 


On the 20th February a coded telegram from Johnny Green (SeeFids) caused 
some speculation as Percy read it out. In essence did the base have sufficient 
food and fuel for another year?. In the event of relief by helicopter from the 
Protector (if she could lie off Adelaide) the five due to go out would be 
replaced by Henry Wyattt, a diesel mechanic and two others not specified. 
Should the helicopter not manage this we should sledge up to base W during 
the winter for relief from there next year. But the Biscoe would try again later. 

With that Sandy and I with time on our hands went off ski-ing and did 
altogether about 3000’ of descent practising the ‘Arlberg Crouch’ described 
in a book on skiing and reckoning that we reached 41 mph over a measured 
course. 


But as if to dispel boredom, the St Martin icebreaker crashed her way into the 
Bay to relieve the Argentinian base on the Debenham islands on the 25th, and 
next day one of her helicopters paid us a courtesy call, time for quick drink 
and they were off again. But, before leaving the pilot said they would be back 
in the evening, and would one of us like a quick trip back to the San Martin? 
What an offer! We tossed for the privilege and (according to my diary) I won, 
but I suspect Percy said 4 You go’ because I was keen to see from the air the 
glaciers back of Stonington. It was a fateful trip interesting but tragic. We 
flew a bit inland and up the Northeast glacier giving a birds eye view of the 
areas to avoid and sight of the impressive escarpment ice falls at the head of it 
right down to the latitude of Cape Calmette and inland. This was all over 
within an hour or so as we landed on the San Martin and the helicopter flew 
on the half mile to their base to drop some and return with others. Meantime I 
went down to meet Lieut. Peter Miller who was on board, off the Protector, as 
an ice observer. While talking, a commotion broke out. The helicopter 
returning from the base had crashed into the sea about a half mile from ship. 
There was some few minutes delay in lowering a life boat. The chopper sank 
leaving four swimming. It took 6 minutes for the landing craft to reach the 
scene and pick them out of the water. One of them was Captain Muriel with a 
broken leg; another was Rene the glaciologist, and the two pilots. The 
passengers (maybe 6) inside the main cabin were missing, Otto who visited us 
in September and some others. Our outgoing mail from base was still aboard. 
All evening the motorboats scoured the vicinity with no success. 1 was given a 
bunk in a cabin with two American observers. There was no talk of flying me 
back to Horseshoe in their second Sikorski under these sorry circumstances. 


hnday 28th Feb. 

/ was not able to get ashore to see the base. I had 
the Americans who have a well-equipped 'met' es 


some interesting talk with 
tablishment on board and 


/I 


*n\v their own synoptic t hafts . lhc Admiral, who is on hoard (name not 
asked about anchoring facilities at Horseshoe Island they held a 
service as we left to steam out into Marguerite Hay. The ship has 
magnificent ice-breaking power as we pushed through quite a stretch of pack. 
iS'ut 10 miles off Horseshoe she shut off engines for the night. Yesterday we 
invited the Admiral to pay a visit to our base, which he then accepted, hut this 


morning he excused himself saying that he had an important radio schedule 
10 keep. On this flight we were clad in immersion suits and Mae Wests! No 
chances were being taken. It was (happily) uneventful. We landed outside the 
rack door and gave the crew a quick drink of coffee. 


1 never recorded and forget the reaction of those who had lost all their mail 
fearing that there might be no relief by FEDS they had taken this chance of 
a etting it out on the San Martin. We were indeed getting a bit concerned 
about any relief. Even on the 4th March there was muddle over shipping 
plans. The Shackleton with engine trouble was supposed to rendezvous with 
the Protector and the Biscoe at Deception to transfer certain stores. But on 
this date the Shackleton reported serious engine trouble and began limping 
back towards Stanley. The Governor discussed with skipper Johnston the 
Biscoe’ s next move suggesting that he return to Stanley to refuel and transfer 
cargo from Shackleton there. Johnstone replied that he had enough fuel (170 
tons) to try again at Horseshoe (Y) and visit W, J and D (Hope Bay) bases on 
return. There was no agreement except to plan things again tomorrow when 
the Protector would have reached Deception. I noted that there would be no 
further dogs from Hope Bay (D) if this policy was adopted, but more chance 
of relief.. Hoping for the best I took Frankie for a run to Lystad Bay. What a 
dog and what a growl of approval! He could not see a problem we had plenty 

of seal. Johnstone got his way. 

The Biscoe was off the southern end of Adelaide next evening. I climbed up 
Gendarme with Percy for an ice observation taking Wal who loved the run. I 
then gave all the others a short run and rewrote letters much of the night. 

The Biscoe arrived 3.30 pm on the 7th March. For 48 hours there was little 
rest and much hectic work, offloading stores, coal etc then she was up to 
Blaiklock Island taking John Rothera and two others, back to collect us, seals 
and dogs and deposit us at Stonington by 11.00 am on the 8th. Skipper 
Johnston was a real ice skipper, took chances but delivered. 


Saturday 8th March 1958 

Reached Stonington 11.00 am. Open water. Wind 30 knots. Mo/boat party 
ashore early pm Very depressed at condition of the old British hut, ice hard 
and black up to two feet thick, the chairs and tables all encased solidly. 
Decided on picking it out. Amazing amount of snow around the hut up to the 
">of on the southern side. All Fids ashore after supper. I had none but an 





v v ; (V/ , j ns te>)d Seals cache (34) on the beach. All Fids off the boat 
"V\: *• - h will at ice clearing. Henry and 1 had a walk around the island 
... .•*: places for string stores. All food may go in the store hut but seals 

s :\ on beach - get them on boards later. Immediate precious articles in the 
.V ,;'rv batten • hut. American huts in poor shape- roof covering bad timber 
good Good room at W end. Spoke with Captain about condition of hut. 
:V agreed our way of thinking that if E enlarged next year to 12 men with a 
*iill 'met' program a new hut is indicated. Therefore the program now to fix 
up only rooms for our immediate requirements. He will put up a depot of 12 
pemmican and 6 rations on Pyrox Island if weather remains good. Excellent. 
A full day tomorrow. Must sleep. 


9th March. A lot of good work done today. All stores landed - strenuous 
work. Tried to get order into the positioning of various piles of stores. Party 
remained working on the hut and the living room is coming on. Pete Forster 
and Percy installed the generator on top of ice in the genny room, causing 
some criticism. Dinner was served in the Ward Room with drinks on Henry. 
Had interesting talk with the Captain (Johnston) at table. 


As far as I recall there were no high jinks this night. Henry, Nigel and Bryn 
were into their second year and knew what to expect. Pete Forster and Keith 
Hoskins were knew but quite unphased by the iced up hut. The cosiness of the 
living-room/dormitory described by Kevin Walton in Two Years in the 
Antarctic was not immediately apparent but we would work on it. In the 
meantime tents were pitched on the snow surface almost level with the roof. 





An ob u que aerial photo looking South across the areaofthis narrative 
from Stonington. The island of Stonington is just North of the heavily 
crevasse d outfall of the Northeast glacier in lower right of the picture. 
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STONLNGTON 


Stonington was a low rocky island but you would not appreciate the fact at 
* 1S ::me * nor when * w as discovered by Finn Ronne and selected for a base 
:or * e Arnerican East Base because it was partly over-ridden by a 

was called the Northeast glacier from the direction of its descent 
P lateau 6 > 000 fe ^ above, and about ten miles inland. It was named 
—S.oningron, Connecticut, the home of the arnerican whaling business. 
^ ome > ards north of the island the glacier calved icebergs from an active 
rr: ~ : some 200 feet high, an impressive cliff which Pete Forster and I later 
:r/. estimated :er intriguing photographs of ice formations; but held in check by 
me island, a snow ramp gave access to the glacier affording a sledge route to 
-.e p.aieau, or over to the east coast. Just south of the ramp the glacier broke 
cm in a cliff to Back Bay. This cliff was named McLeary’s Leap after this 
American’s most fortunate survival when he walked backwards with an aerial 
sta > u ire and fell over a hundred feet into water. Had it been sea-ice he would 
have been killed. 

Tr.e geography of this area is appreciated from a trimetrogen oblique that I 
crcered from BAS and attach. It is taken from perhaps 20,000 feet directly 
0%e r the Northeast glacier looking south down the coast and inland. 
Stonington island is seen just clear of the active crevassed belt with Neny 
Island a mile offshore, Roman Four promontory in the centre, Neny Fjord 
behind and Neny glacier pushing out its crevassed snout from Neny Trough in 
*he left middle of the picture. The Neny Trough and the country' to the south 
! he top middle was our general area to explore and fill in the survey gaps. 


Jyvause onlN the coastlines had he 
vN so to the far horizon across an 
ckiciers. all virgin and unexplored. 


cn surveyed. We arc looking at 300 miles 
icy waste of peaks, cols, interconnecting 


ln ,ool 1 was given the biography of Sir Hubert Wilkins, written by John 
Grierson, by Lord and Lady Howick, whom you may recall me describing 
when we climbed Table Mountain and hungry though I was, invited to have 
one crape for lunch. I read this book again to remind me of his remarkable 
courage as an explorer, initially with Steffanson in the Arctic then flying 
across the polar sea from Alaska to Spitsbergen. He then turned to the 
Antarctic and saw the opportunities for aerial exploration on Shackleton’s last 
expedition. In 1928 he took two Lockheed aircraft to Deception Island. There 
was little snow but by dint of much pick and shovelling they made a passsable 
strip down slope on the tuff lava to get airborn. Flying right down over the 
latitude of Stonington he interpreted channels like the Neny Trough as ice- 
filled sea-level straits that effectively turned Grahamland into an archipelago 
of islands. I do wonder whether the first, Crane Channel, he called it, was the 
Neny Trough although the map in his book puts it in the latitude of the 
Biscoe Islands about 90 miles further north. His three channels, Crane, Casey 
and Lurabee have been preserved as names of glaciers. This misconception 
was put right by the BGLE ten years later when Steve Stephenson made the 
iirst coastal sledge journey south from their base on the Debenham Islands 
past the Wordie Ice Shelf and far down the King George VI Sound. In May 

1940 he gave a talk to the RGS detailing their exploration and re-establishing 
all this area as part of one continent. 


t ,!!J°,a W th h air SU , P r Flnn Ronne and Carl Eklund ’ sled 8 ed right down the 

return the ™dioT ? / ,ts southe, ; n end > later named Eklund Island. On thei. 
return the radio failed so thev cou d not trune™;* « , 

aircraft was lost in a crevasse so relief P ° SItl0n and anyhow, one 

broken up so perforce they made a nr ^ n0t possible - Th e sea ice was 

trough and base at Stonington. I wrote toFtenR TOUte ° Verland t0 the Nen > 

route he had found from the Wordie Ice Shelf it R ° nne 80t 30 ldea of the 

ce :shelf - 11 was a classic journey. 


Then in March 1946 the British ‘Operation t.k • . 

ju > 1 t0 yards or so from the abandoned a arin esta t>lished a base hen 

Iwo Years in ‘he Antarctic gives a DomT 6 "^" hUtS ' Kevin Walton’s bool 
journeys undertaken. As we Lvrf ° f life base and th. 

all the reports of their journeys th ’ ^“"^P hut th ey had built, an, 

ssrjzz *r ^«• ««. .o 

fi 


. his direct connection Zllu lZ™ rea > figures to u 

:rr^ » d "p , oue n ft y a fr i h .°. s . ound - 


wt "ch '-ad in thernZ, i rC ' ricvc » depot left 
^ JUM wi,hi - 'he 12’ re # ch“!?*N 0fl ,hC W ' KC « 

“ Ntmien sled... 


ttelN C al the entrance to th 
l,Ki Was perched on a 
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Ho* the climate varies in cycles, or did then! (Now it seems to he warming 
continuously). Photos of the hut being built in March 1946 show a snow-free 
IXMioh, the hut being built on rock. We arrive 12 years later to a scene of snow 
nd ice to the level of the roof and no beach at all. 

t-inne Ronne returned in 1947 with his own expedition and two aircraft and 
found to his dismay the british in occupation, the american huts in a state of 


disrepair, the british claiming sovereign rights to this sector, which America 
did not recognise, so it was altogether an unhappy relationship not helped one 
bit bv Finne Ronne s irrascible character. And he had brought his wife Edith 
and the wife of one of his pilots. In those days you were to try to close your 
mind to the dream of fair women, or at least just dream of them, but to have 
brought two women in the flesh to live among twenty or so explorer types is 
to test emotion. While relations were strained by all accounts, the good sense 
of Piers Butler, leader in 1947, persuaded Finne Ronne to co-operate as they 
had long range aircraft and the british had good dogs and tested sledging 
equipment. So a very good journey down the east coast with air support was 
done (a survey which I examined in some detail at the DOS before leaving) 
which, supplementing those on the west coast, gave coastlines with a few 
gaps down both sides of Grahamland. 

When ‘Bunny’ Fuchs had been in charge for two years in 1949 the ship failed 
to break through into the bay so he and his nine colleagues had to stay on a 
third year. The UK press made much of it in a headline THE LOST ELEVEN. 
The late David Jones, an aircraft mechanic but with no aircraft to maintain, 
since Ice Cold Katy had crashed, is reported to have firmly denied that they 
were ever ‘lost’. They knew where they were and made the best use of the 
additional time in further exploring. One thing accomplished in this last 
winter which had a bearing on events in our winter, was the study done on 
emperor penguins on the Dion islands by Bernard Stonehouse. In his 
autobiography A Time to Speak , Sir Vivian Fuchs describes this year in a 
chapter headed The Lost Eleven. He and four others left Stonington to set up 
a camp on these islands on the 1st June. They had some bad ice but got away 
with it without a problem except that they had wanted eggs at a very early 
stage of incubation (following on work done by Edward Wilson in 1911 
described by Cherry Garrard in The Worst Journey in the World). But when 
they got there they found most of the mothers already nursing downy chicks. 
Described later herein the party from Horseshoe Island left on the 27th May 
on apparently firm ice, but a storm blew up that night and they were never 
found again. Their objective was to get some eggs at a suitable early stage tor 
Bernard Stonehouse to further this biological research. In his book Animals of 
the Antarctic , Bernard describes the incredible stoicism ot the male Emperor 
who takes over the incubation of the egg from the female when it is laid in 
late May and maintains a motionless stance with no food supply through 
winter gales and temperatures down to -50F lor about 2 months, awaiting the 
r cl urn (>1 the female from her foraging ocean absence to take o\ei and iaisc 
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ircuinstances that compel this bird to lay in the late 
, Adclie can comfortably start laying in late Spring. 


Autumn?* 



, h thc base was closed” and stayed closed for eight years until our 


m\ \ isitors from Argentinians who had a base on the Debenham Islands, I do 
not know, but think not, as nothing had been disturbed. 

I he Biscoe left us on the morning of the 12 March 1958 with three blasts on 
the hooter. Captain Johnson had been good and dropped a depot I asked for 
on Pyrox Island at the head of Neny Fjord. He told me too there was a whaler 
somewhere under the snow on the beach in case we had open water, but we 
never did see it. The six of us waved her off. Four of us were second year Fids 
- Henry Wyatt the doctor, Nigel Proctor (geologist) who had been with me at 
Blaiklock and Horseshoe, Bryn Roberts (wireless operator) also from 
Horseshoe and myself Peter Forster (surveyor) and Keith Hoskins (geologist) 
were new and anxious to contribute all they could. 

The day after, we had thaw temperature and water started to trickle back in to 
the partly cleared living room floor. With driving wet snow all day water has 
streamed in from outside. We have taken out bucket after bucket but it is a 
losing battle. It’s easy to understand now how the hut comes to be iced up. 
Henry' and I got soaked feeding the dogs, arranging the oil drums, and 
fetching in timber from the hangar for use in the Nissen hut. Have decided to 
dig a trench all round the hut to drain away water during thaw spells. We 
sorted the dogs into teams. One really wonders whether the hut will ho 
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v v 'k duties and other tasks. I caught up with my personal mail reading late at 
, ^ht in the tent, the first opportunity since the ship had came in to relieve us. 

IPfjt March I958. An amazing accumulation of 1 '6' of snow last night covers 
2 U in a white mantle. Pete cooked breakfast. All of us (except him) brought 15 
< :cks of coal into the bathroom. It was snowing hard , deep and trying to 
u ,/£ ^ 7 . Thank heavens we got all boxes into the Nissen. Pete, in between 
mc als, continued to lash up electric lighting 54 . Keith useful in the 
construction of bunks etc. In the living room. I knocked up a bunk in the SW 
:orner’ 5 . Nigel made an excellent swing door which separates the warm 
passage opposite the ‘quiet room ’ from the cold passage connecting the 
Xissen hut. I made a table in the base office and got a few things up on 
shelves. Hope we don’t have much more snow. Bryn sleeping in a tent tonight 
hut the rest of us are indoors. Henry has made a bunk that looks like a sledge 
but is guaranteed to float (he says) when the water level rises. Three fires are 
kept alight, the Esse the living room and the passage stove. With two valor 
stoves a cooker and tilley lamps all going the paraffin consumption is very 
high at present. I made a round of stores dumps noting where everything is. 
Tonight the temperature dropped down to +6F. The hut is snowed up to the 
roof. Work has gone very well though. Pete F. is awfully useful; Nigel 
practical; Keith unflagging energy and Henry dreamy but invaluable. The 
floor of the living room will always be wet but we are making things 
comfortable. 

Although we were essentially a sledging base to pursue survey and geology 
and Henry had a program of research to do in human physiology in cold 
climate and dog feed trials, the opportunity was taken by him to repair the 
outside Stephenson’s screen and take met readings, while we were in base, at 
0900 and 2100 hours each day. Maximum, minimum, ordinary and wet bulb 
thermometers were installed and a barometer in the hut. He started taking 
readings on the 21st March. Bryn had the radio working about then also with 
a successful contact to Base Y at Horseshoe so met readings could thereafter 
be relayed on and collated at Port Stanley. 

Our morale must have been pretty good because just as we were beginning to 
appreciate the relative warmth of the hut by day when the sto\es were lit, 
Henry started his first cold diuresis experiment the next morning w ith the tacit 
assumption that the five of us were all willing guinea pigs. It was not the best 
way to start a day because it meant bedclothes off no covers, hut temperature 
close to freezing or below, empty bladders to start then urinate into a 
measuring cylinder every half hour and drink a measured amount of water 
ev ery hour. As the body temperature dropped and shivering commenced the 
volume of urine would increase. Various skin temperature probes were fitted. 
He collected all the data with apologetic enthusiasm and joked that it would 

* ,ra,n,n 8 bad been electrical before taking up surveying with FIDS , 

h,ch had been Bingham’s corner 12 years before according to Kevin Walton s diagram in his book. 








help us all acclimatise to the sledging cold. We endured this for 3 hours when, 
unh relief* string vests* woollen long johns, shirts and jerseys could be pu|| f .,j 
on. This was the first of several with results that he was to write up later at the 
Medical Research Council. Besides this one, as if to test our threshold of 
pain, were measurements to test what he called the ‘hunting’ phenomenon 
Your index finger, with a temperature probe attached, was held in a thermos 
of iced water at very close to freezing for up to half an hour. It created a level 
of discomfort one had to get used to working outside, taking gloves off to do 
delicate finger work, but the purpose was not to measure tolerance but the 
dilation of the capillary blood vessels trying to maintain circulation, or so I 
understood. 

Lying there inactive except for banter around fellow guinea pigs for 3 hours 
I planned the things to be done with urgency so that we could get out sledging 
on the first trip up the Northeast glacier, vis 3 sledges to assemble in good 
shape with sledgeometer wheels, traces, harnesses and spares, sledge bags to 
be made, uncrate a new tent and check three for pegs, brushes, pitons and 
ground sheet, make up 3 pots and pans boxes checking primuses etc., carry 
out short training runs with the teams around the island, each to make 2 
prussik slings, one waist sling, fit 2 karabiners and be familiar with crevasse 
rescue methods, sledge repair kits to include palm twine, codline, rings, riem, 
screws, balloon cord, screwdriver and pliers, each man to make soft bindings 
for skis, fit crampons, fit compasses to sledges, make glacier flags of tube 
lathes 8 ft long with red bunting flag 1 square metre. 

This w as a starter list besides the hut repair and stove repair jobs and day- to- 
da\ necessities that took priority. As the hut roof was level with the outside 
snow surface, when the wind blew drift, it filled the volume of space dug 
from outside the main door up 7 feet or so of steps. So, until some form of 
trap door was made, all this drifted snow had to be first shovelled into the hut 
corridor to get out at all. Shovelling snow for trenches, for buried stores took 
a arge part of everyone’s time particularly Bryn and Keith who were such 

anH T nteerS '„ '® e '’ C ' eVer man ’ got the original Esse stove cleaned out 

neveT record d t *° TT™ *° make the flrst bake of:bread on the 23rd. I 
fuel is at the ' T- Ut bor sure a working oven and a good supply of 

morale than thPmnd ' 1 ° T happy base ' 1 can imagine nothing worse for base 
we !7 a^ lM wi,h individual cubicles for each 

not all were as keen as^ 777 " 18 ’ ; ' u f hm S and jesting although for sure 

** 1 * fete S °" ba “ '» *"« » 1“ 

Iron, hi, journal „ie„ by Bunny F.L. 'T'OfV ' T "*" 1 hul ’ “ W ' re * d 
** ‘he hut possesses a fascination t t, f ^ and Men ’ pa 8 e 191 
huts; the fact that we have nulled { ° VC my ° ther wll-groomed base 
nursed her hack to warmth had rooted' " ° Uf % from ‘"'Pending decay and 
never have occurred on arrival * Un Cl ^ ectl(m within us which could 
attraction, the shadows of historv'^on^"^ dwel,in & A P art f rom thiS 

1 ‘nger over Stonington Island - 



ir impression on the 


support to get Henry and myself with the Admirals team to the plateau for us 
to find a plateau route into the Neny trough and perhaps reach Mobiloil Inlet. 


IV ad\ aneing autumn and shortening days concerned 


me, for I was aiming at 


For the main summer journey we had to have a known route overland back 
from the Neny 1 rough. The others with two sledges and dog teams could do 
useful geology and survey between the Northeast and Square Bay, an area 
which needed tilling in. Then, back for midwinter and dog feed trials for a 
month, to be followed by depot laying runs down to the Wordie Ice Shelf and 
support journey for Nigel’s main geology work south of the Wordie. Then the 
main summer survey journey from south of the Wordie Ice Shelf back up 
though inland country. Unlike the previous occupation here, we had no 
aircraft tor support. At times the base would be unoccupied. We had to lay 
depots in advance or have a support party help the main party for part of the 
distance. Each sledging unit had to be self sufficient and competent because 
communications were notoriously unreliable with the army ‘68 or 119 sets in 
mountainous country. 

25th March. Cold and clear day very calm later with beautiful lights. Henry’s 
birthday. He has fitted an ‘Angus Mk3, handbrake to our sledge which looks 
good indeed. I spliced six side traces. Must make another three and a new 
centre trace. May be able finish that tomorrow then take some of the ‘boys ’ 
out for a run. Sea-ice getting in very good shape with coverage over all 
visible areas. Temp this morning +3F - remarkably cold for March! I took 
two scenes with the cine before breakfast, Henry in his blue duvet and the 
drifted up hut. Nigel on cook. He and Bryn fed the dogs, Peter and Keith 
worked in the genny room. Pete and I had a 10-minute star identification 
refresher tonight. We are going to do a practice astro-fix tomorrow evening. 
(Must get out the new theodolite and legs). Bryn spending a lot of time trying 
to get the radio in better order. Plan that the recce party leave 10th April- 
Bryn and Pete, Keith and I with the Spartans and Admirals. Henry doing 
grand work with sledges, repairs, fixing up his skis and his human physiology 
every morning. He is a wonderful chap. 

These busy preparation days continued apace, splicing traces, sewing 
harnesses (adopting Angus Erskine’s Greenland design which held a dog 
securely when it fell into a crevasse and did not chafe under the legs so 
much), lashing new sledges, making soft bindings for skis out ol leather, 
giving the dogs and the new drivers practise in sledge work on the new ice 
w hich was already deemed secure enough out to Neny Island, and tor Pete, 
getting practice in star observing which he did on the 28th evening just 
0u tside the door. The Nissen hut was too cold for finger work so we lashed 
dedges in the living room/sleeping room on the dining table in a cosier 
atmosphere. I recorded on cine a completed Nansen sledge emerging thiough 








, cloud of condensed air being hoisted vertically to clear the 
* \ \ Wi \ been asked to test was a product by a new firm 
ihlv less expensive than the traditional Norwegian Nansens. \ 
i\e risked it on the autumn plateau journey as it could have 


1 had a radio schedule with John Paisley on the 26th when he mentioned his 
preparation for two sledges and three men to visit the Dion Islands and further 
the work on Emperors started by Bernard Stonehouse. In my diary I 
commented “Don’t much like the sound of this as it might interfere with our 
depot-laying program”. I was never too anxious about the safety aspect as 
they had been visited before from Stonington and before midwinter too, but I 
was hoping for two extra dog teams to help with the depot runs to the Wordie 
Ice Shelf.. I had worked out that to supply 6 men with 3 dog teams for 42 days 
would require 4 sledge trips each taking 1150 pounds load the 130 mile round 
trip. And I was hoping that the Horseshoe teams would do two of these loads. 
It worked out tragically differently. 

Preparations for our glacier recce trip continued apace interrupted however by 
a hot fohn fumigator gale raising thaw temperatures and starting a flood over 
the floor boards on the 31st. We bailed furiously until 0140 in the morning 
keeping pace with the sump level. Nun gave birth to 11 pups which sadly had 
to be disposed as we had no capacity to breed dogs this year. It blew a gale for 
four days and took out the young ice. 

The time was profitably spent preparing and practicing various crevasse 
rescue methods. These are detailed here for interest. Jumars had not yet been 
invented. The prussik knot was taught me by John Ball when I was a boy and 
we each carried two prussik knot slings for self rescue and each sledge carried 
two 100ft climbing ropes. The illustrations are Henry’s. 


(Insert here Crevasse Rescue Methods) 






cottB ? ' rccm8n * ever, ‘ l y*"* brfor. th. first leg 

y*J«ng <"«*“>* * a, ' on Peak - Due t0 nsing wind and heavy drift we only d,d 
, mile » nd hi,d P r#c,,ce erecting the tents in a gale. Wind and drift 
-topped us tarl > next da y a ^ er ® miles and on the third and last day out on 
this recce we cov ered 5 miles to a small Argentinian refuge anchored down to 
blue ice at the toot of Sodabread Slope. We had crossed a belt of large 
c^ truci which o\ertumed the sledge twice and also several crevasses in one 
which a dog tell through but was hauled out getting the team on the far side 
and the sledge on the near side. It took time to manoeuvre them along the 
broken bridge to a narrower place to cross. This little refuge was 7 by 7 ft and 
chored with hauser wires to withstand the fiercest winds that are prevalent 
Hence there was no snow to pitch the tent on. We used pitons for the 


an 


here 


guys i n blue ice 

This was all I w ished to achieve for now. We returned and got into a very 
crevassed area between turn points E and F luckily having light loads as two 
v. ere very wide. One collapsed as I was holding on the handle bars and I was 
uckv. I noted “One can never regard any patch of glacier as safe”. At base 
He~.rv and Nigel were well but tired, having taken out the bigend and 
camshaft and found that they had ‘gone’. Without a sprocket extractor we 
vs ere back to paraffin lamps and candles; but Nigel showing initiative again 
found one next day when rooting about in the old American hut. W e agreed to 
et iu repair wait on the return of the support party that would help Henry and 
I get up to the plateau. Pete offered to stay behind alone to fix it but I declined 

to let him. 


An Autumn Plateau Journey 

Or let autumn fall on me 
Where afield I linger. 

Silencing the bird on tree. 

Biting the blue finger. 
White as meal the frosty field - 
Warm the fireside haven - 
Not to autumn will I yield, 

Not to winter even! 
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,1 , DUrDOSe of .his was to find a route into the Neny Trough off the plateau 
. c^e our return in late summer; but at the same time to progress the survey 
southward^ from the crossing over to Bill’s Gulch that D P. Mason had 
shown on the mapping. It was pretty late in the ‘season for such a trip m fact 
most of it was in the three months of winter and above 4,000 feet but cold 
conditions suited Henry’s physiological tests, so he said before we started 
anyway. We were out from the 18th April until the 6th June, 50 days, and 
only covered 150 miles in all, an average of a miserable 3 miles per day due 
to few days being possible for sledging due to blizzard and drift while 
temperatures often below minus 30F made for very high friction. Mind you 
we had to relay much of it which means three times the distance for that 
‘made good’. The previous autumn plateau journey led by John Tonkin some 
11 years before with Dougie Mason as surveyor and recounted by Kevin 
Walton in his book 

left base on March 2nd and were back on April 13th. Even so, they only had 
19 days possible for travel covering 200 miles. I asked Henry to let me have 
copy of his diary to compare against my own for comments. On occasions I 
give his, with his permission, and commend him for his mostly buoyant 
thoughts. 


•A, 


lit 


(In 


The others with the Churchmen and Spartans dog teams supported us up the 
Northeast glacier to the Amphitheatre and then went off to survey and 
geology towards Square Bay. It took 4 days to reach the Argy refuge in spite 
of the flagged route, slow going with twelve inches of soft snow and delayed 
by a 70 knot gale for two days and nights. I was also infected with something 
that caused a swollen lip as I read in Henry’s medically observant diary as I 
had forgotten that. 

23rd April. Spent all day on Sodabread Slope, a misty day with soft snow 
falling and v. Poor light. From camp all six of us took up the remaining boxes 
to near the top of Sodabread where we had laid yesterday’s depot. Four of us 
then did a recce finding the next 150 yards very crevassed and exposed blue 
ice. Two were nasty and had to be jumped across. None of the bridges were 

thfAmnhhh S w 8r ° Und f emed quite good but we could not see up to 
acrotThetdlJ T' ^ 12 boXes a " d 8 gallons of fuel 

crevasse near the top' of the'slope^but th ^ ' S 3 W ' de We ’' br ' dged 

beyond are very troublesome. P narr0W badly brld 8 ed crevasses 

It blew hard in the night(56) but calmed at 11 on • .c 

I’ete and I prospected a better route .m t J ' 0 °' n the mornin 8 when Henry. 

. . ... 


We sta\c 


> .ii" 1 ' back 1°’ a lunch, then taking the Admirals and with Meter and 
. N ,y s help moved some ot the stuff up to Amphitheatre Camp. We used 8 
Vv x as 1 left l * a ^ e w ft° was on heat causing great trouble with the 
X- liferent males. Henry went ahead on a 50’ rope probing. He described this 
> his diary as ottering himsell as ‘crevasse fodder’ but commendably never 
Y.rked it and, remarkably, we never had to practice our techniques to pull 
m oU t. Returning from the depot I lost control of the sledge on a high 
istrU ai when my braking foot slipped off, the sledge gathered speed on the 
oblique down slope overturning scattering insecure items and losing a 
wooden picket which Henry and Bryn searched for but could not find. I 
whed three rope brakes but on the hard sastrugi it was not enough so 
;; ster Alpha and Zeta and Monty were let off to romp down to camp where, 
happily»they arrived safely before us. Thinking of the pioneers forging a route 
P nere ten years earlier I could only agree it was amazing as each rise in 
elevation brought to view icefalls, avalanche areas and every shade of 
-eatenins; blue to black in the chasms of open crevasses. Henry described a 
Pterins mass of ice pinnacles about 1000’ high to the right of 'Sodomy’ 
> ope with rock a deep rusty red showing through and to the left another 
jcefall at the foot of Blow-me-down Bluff, a rock rampart 2000 to 3000 ft 


high. ‘‘Yesterday told us how it got its name”. 

Next day, the 25thApril and our 8th day out, was the last for the supporting 
teams. There were drift plumes coming over the plateau edge but calm where 
we were and we got away in quite good time with Nigel helping us with the 
Admirals and Pete and Bryn with the Spartans it was a terrific pull to 
.Amphitheatre camp, reached at 1.00 pm where we had a biscuit and chocolate 
and last thanks and goodbyes for their help. The support party isappeare 
speedily down the slope, Henry and I had supper then, fortifie , 1 a 1 ^A ce ox \ 
ski the steep traverse to the plateau edge. We had sle ge up - an 
recce’d up another 1000’. It was getting dark coming to camp but a c ear s 'y 
so I observed an azimuth. It would have been position too but no time s - 
was available. 


26th April.. Frustrating day with several minor mishaps. The sled S e harnrner 

handle broke and we had to repair that on the spot. ( it ou g°° difficult 
fights would be constant). Then sledged 11 boxes to foot of thedithcult 

traverse incline. In turning the sledge a J° und ^ “jjjd’ while away for 20 
Parted to man-pack the 11 boxes up the ^00 r rather 

minutes Frankie and Caesar fought so we rushed dojn^o ^ (0 , he 

the worse for several bites (one luckily in the y Qnn r»vpd with the 

**). Johnny h.d bi.ten throogh his slcdg. M™* ™ 

wo m .,„.c k od ,, r . •- 

^ m Phitheatre - strenuous work - in visibility y * Henrv’s sleeping 

; H " lp and stl about repairs. 1 made a new °he original sledge bag! 
"*g cover (a crampon accident had torn off P ^ off , Nutrican box. 
^‘ftc Henry repaired the wheel attachmcn 
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iUntN noted that after a week on sledging rations and the exercise wc feel 
himciN and fat thickness measurements showed lost weight. It did not require 
callipers to tell me that we were getting fitter!. 


W e man-packed most of the next day getting to about 4000 ft and above the 
cloud left hanging in the lower valley. Used the dogs to get the last 13 boxes 
to the foot of the final steep that will gain the plateau. It was to be a clear 
night, a rare event, so we prepared to get a star fix.. I observed 8 stars n 
position lines while Henry booked from within the tent getting meantime 
frequent time checks from WWV on the ‘68 set 57 .. This was all to the good 
because next day it reverted to normal cloud, the stars computed well and 
would help blind navigation to get off the plateau later at the right spot. We 
man-packed up all the boxes the last steep bit, roped and wearing crampons. 
Henry got through on the radio schedule and we heard that there was 10/10ths 
ice at Horseshoe and up to 10” thick. 

29th April. We reached the plateau with some 1200 pounds of load mostly 
dog food. Henry’s diary is the more informative. A cool day starting at -11F 
and ending at minus 8. During the afternoon mist and heavy snowfall came on 
taking visibility to zero. After a round of angles to take intersects we started 
up again in eight inches of fresh powder with loads, me as usual ahead on a 
rope to check for potholes and energise the dogs. Straight up for a bit, across a 
traverse, down a bit, then up and out to the right towards the plateau edge. On 
the steeper slopes the new snow had little hold and had slipped away leaving 
bare ice. At every opportunity the dogs would fight. Then we would lay in 
with the ‘thumper’ which they seemed to think is part of the fight anyway. 
Unruly bunch. Frankie clawed open a can of dog food blocks and helped 
himself. (I love these observations on husky temperament with Babe on heat 
among six other virile dogs it was bound to be). At last camped on the plateau 
edge and marked our place with aluminium poles. The wind plays over their 
tops like flutes so we rest with a background of steady music. We now have 
1170 pounds of food and gear to move forward to Beehive Hill. The frost line 
in the tent is rising higher each day. For this the cook (inside man) pays a 
penalty each morning. Before the stove is alight for cooking and before the 
warm air rises to melt it, strings of frost crystals hang over one’s head in the 
apex of the tent. The slightest touch on the tent wall sends a shower of ice 
flakes onto one’s head and down one’s neck.... its odd that this cold snap has 

produced another cold-diuresis; I would have thought that our blood volumes 
would have now adjusted all they were going to. 


With calmer air that accounts 
towards what may have been 
were cold all day and Pete’s 


loi crystals in a still tent the temperatures fell 
average lows. It was -24F next day. ‘My feet 
nose was nipped from time to time but he 


'If the 8 %im were 22 u. each quadrant and time che 
metre* 


:ks good the position fix should be accurate to 150 


cl> seems tv notion We are supposed to look after _ ^ 

«hc> <|H U,M ' , .' L sp ° ts # PP«" on face and cheeks’. (A ,| ll(ht il)frr * 

" • llls «*« («»d my own) but my diary suggesu th. i w» 

of » is > A* '’miday we put up the tent for lunch and Henry go, hr. fee, 
w e camped early so as to take some angles to the mountains 10 
uh remp stayed at -24F a beautiful evening - cloudless sky and rare 
atmosphere up on this plateau, but v. cold! I did an astro sigh, for longitude 
and azimuth whic * 1 com P ute d this evening. Henry suffering from sore hands 
and feet. Hope they don’t give much trouble. We only covered 2 miles. 5 knot 
j n d from east. Vis 150 miles at least. Alexander land clear. 


However we were just acclimatising to much colder weather as we relayed 
awards Beehive Hill. The temperature fell next day to -33 and -45 the day 
tier with wind, perhaps the coldest wind chill we ever experienced.. 


1st May. Did theodolite round after breakfast temp -18. Got away at 11.15 
but could not manage the full load so decided on runnng a depot to Beehive 
Hill (13 miles). Left here (7a) 4 nutrican,l ration box, 4 galls paraffin, 2 pack 
frames - 400 lbs weight. We then made good speed climbing uphill for 2 
miles. Did some survey en route which were cold halts. Our route took us 
south of prominent Armadillo Hill where we dropped into the head of a 
glacier about 500’. This flows into the Neny Trough. We had some good 
views of the lower ‘trough’ and got valuable compass rays and photos. 
Climbing out of the glacier was slow work as the surface deteriorated with the 

temperature falling to -33 at 4.30 with a breeze.Henry s feet are giving 

trouble they have cracked and walking is painful. The dogs wil e ee m & i 


tonight especially Babe. ., iA1 . . , 

2nd May. I woke late as the clock had frozen. Temp -38 with a_10knot. wmd 

It was misty but cleared so we got under way in the direction o 
We could only progress in short bursts. The temp fell to -40> which 
breeze made conditions biting. My eyelids tended to freeze‘°^ s t0 a p 0 7nt 

*» "iPM * ... took 2 

where we put up depot No 3. Then we turned 

«f *** 2 we L .o bri.g (or,M. * ^”1“ 

I he mileometer seized up. We put on the sp and ran into 

surface beneath Armadillo Hill. Recorded tem P ° but man aged to keep 

a cross wind of 15 knots getting iced up ar °“" we had n0 i un ch stop 

pretty free from frost bites. (According to y thermos top was frozen 
as faces were too iced up to get the biscuit in aI \ ^ 2 in a temp ot -38 

cn). We camped on a hard surface 4 miles s o ^ ^ ver y hard snow. M> 

with a nasty wind. Getting the tent up took a ong ^ nners (tapping him with 
lovely new ice axe broke teaching Monty soi hope this weather is 

^ ,e s haft). Also my black plastic survey case survey and direction 

temporary i, slows everything down and makes gc 
niizh imnnssihle. 


w 




M.in \stonishing weather with wind developing to a gale and the temp 
do\sn at -40. At 4.00 pm when I fed the dogs at -41. 'Phis combination 
ot *high wind thick drift and low temps is extremely unexpected 5 *. The tent is 
frosted up. Only by burning more fuel (primus) can we keep bags dry. This 
morning mine was iced around the top. I fed the dogs - quite impossible to 
face the wind at this temp. The dogs must be suffering badly indeed it is 
difficult to picture how tough they must be to survive this. It would not be so 
bad if they could get drifted over but we are on hard snow. If these conditions 
in May what in July?. Have got just 4 days dog food with us. As soon as we 
get to depot 2 will feed double blocks to the boys. We have lain in our bags 
between meals - cold without the primus. 


So it was another two days cold with strong wind; but late on the 5th in a 
short lull we managed to get a mile towards the depot leaving just 2.2 miles 
but the short move was good for the dogs and our morale. Monty was in worst 
condition. On the morning of the 6th the wind died to a perfect calm and temp 
risen to -16F. We rapidly got under way to the depot sledging over very high 
sastrugi. We loaded up the 250 pounds and sledged all day until dark at 
5.00pm covering 14.2 miles for the day. It was great to have moved again and 
reached the forward depot and to see right out over the Filchener Ice with the 
low sun tinting the plateau summits rosy. By light it was -17 with a keen wind 
but good visibility. We relayed again making good about 4.5 miles and 14 for 
the day’s sledging which with pushing and shouting the dogs made me hot 
and sweaty. The radio worked well enough and “we felt envy for what 
sounded like a grand party at Base Y (Horseshoe)”. Ahead lay 30 miles of un¬ 
travelled country to the edge of the Neny Trough which thick mist prevented 
us moving towards for two days but on the 10th a day worth all the toil and 
effort of the past weeks dawned. It was -20 but fine and clear with beautiful 
dawning lights and stars still visible. From 0830 to 1030 I observed astro for 
position and azimuth and a round of angles to features while Henry sketched 
the panorama. Then we sledged to a summit 2 miles off which promised a 
view, lunched, put on crampons and climbed up the hard slopes about 500 ft 
to the summit. To our joy there lay a narrow apparently un-crevassed glacier 
leading straight down to the Neny trough. We climbed to the highest point 
about 800 ft above and took angles, sketches and photos seeing 100 miles in 
all directions and, most interestingly, across Mobiloil Inlet and the country to 
the south of the Trough. We hacked out a rock specimen for Nigel and Keith, 
got back to the tethered dogs and in failing light sledged 2 miles down the 
new glacier dropping about 1000 ft. We camped in the near dark with stars 
out. I took 8 stars for position and azimuth before coming in. Henry wrote 

movingly I shall never stand there again (on the cnmrmft k 

unmanned lanH ^ on the summit )> never see so much 

unmapped land, nor so much beauty. For that, all the discomfort, tedium. 

‘ ,,U ' ^ ..- winds «this time of the year to go on. 


vV >ohnc'S ;uui separation mean nothing, All arc worthwhile for a day like 

n \xas not until next morning that I discovered the loss of my anorak and 
Venn's jersey. It had been so calm that they were not worn when we sledged 
VN >n the last miles. We at once harnessed up the boys and with an empty 
N returned along the course for 2.5 miles. Henry’s jersey we found but 
vt the anorak and the weather curtailed further search with wind and drift 
eloping. I he loss ot a sledging anorak was quite serious, designed as they 
irc ^0 keep wind and drift from getting into the garments below and entrap 
body-warmed air within the insulation. I spent the rest of the day computing. 

:ook 7 hours. We heard that the ice at Y was now 18” thick. As we lay up 
-ext morning in drifting conditions 1 turned thoughts about this loss into 
w ron and cut up my canvas sleeping bag cover to make an anorak of sorts. 

. , nfN helped by making sleeves from the tent-repair ventile material. The end 
^oduct w as shapeless w ith no zips and tight around the arm pits but served 

suitably well. 

We sledded a further 5 miles down this trouble-free glacier dropping 2300 ft 
:h steep walls either side rising 3000 ft or so above to corniced ridges 
w hich splaved plumes of drift over the edge. It led us to near the col of the 
Neny Tough at about 3200 above sea level. The width of the trough here was 
about 4 miles narrowing to its high col to our west. We could go no further 
due to a 30 knot wind raising thick drift so camped hoping to make more 

progress in the afternoon. 

That brief sighting of the Neny Trough East of the col (the glacier later 
named after me) was the last we were to see of it until the summer journey in 
December as a 6-day gale confined us to the tent and its immediate environs 
to feed the doss and get them to break out of their snow drifts, e on y 
with us ration's, fuel and candles for six days so immediately reduced our 
rations and dog feeds to half not knowing how long ^ blizzard would last 
and still hoping to do two days travel outwards to reach N o t °* 
east coast. On the 16th, the third day here, we tried to move made.50 £* 

only in drifted snow thigh deep and thick C ° cially bags and the 

The temperatures were milder so things g * there was no chance 

sheepskin mats. With one fill of the primu y P kicking in the 

to dry these so it became a bit of trial djffuse , ight through the 

bag. The dark tent we had taken in error d h battery rheostat 

« of twilight. Henry welded a he ’* 

which was useful as candles were in sho 17 th “We’re on half rations 

worried than 1 was judging from his diaty or t e s , eeping bag with all 
with one primus filling per day and 1 m co Could this undue 

tdothes on except wind-proofs, feet especia ^ ^ [( | U H about 3.00 in 
sensitivity be related to short rations? There see out 0 f the tent than 

'be afternoon so we packed up. No sooner and fresh snow. We could 

'be wind began to howl again with clouds o am | eyelids sticking 

'•ec less than 30 ft Our faces plastered up 
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to^cthci I he \%oivl conditions I have known, quite dreadful. I nearly *| r ,nt’ 
m\ Angers So everything hack into the tent quickly hut everything wa» 
drifted up and wet. absolutely hloody with no fuel to spare. Ihc primus ran 
out of fuel at 4.00 in the afternoon so we had a little less than four hours of it 
today. Hie weather must improve soon. We have 8 days of half rations with 
an extra day of lunch biscuits and cheese and about 7 days of half fuel ration 
We have plans to melt snow in polythene bags inside our sleeping bags and 

Monty will he the first dog eaten. Talk about critical situations with the climb 
hack to the plateau still ahead” 

His worries are understandable as we had known of other parties stuck for up 
to 20 days in a prolonged blizzard and of course there was no such thing as 
weather forecasts. Conditions straddling the Grahamland plateau between the 
relatively warm Bellinghausen sea and the cold Filchner Ice Shelf led to gales 
due to pressure variations or katabatic winds blowing down the glaciers even 
in clear weather. Our trial was not prolonged and we could move next day. 
18th May. Camping 2 miles from Beehive Depot. Lay awake much of last 
night listening to the wind. It stopped about 7.30. I got up at 08.00 and made 
breakfast. No burning of primus apart from cooking so my gloves and anorak 
are very wet. Anorak is frozen stiff and difficult to shape. There was no wind 
and the visibility about 200 yards. Temp -4. A wall of drift had built up a 
further 2 6” above the level of the tent. We got away at 10.35 and made 
erratic but slow and steady progress averaging a mile an hour, travelling blind 
v ith Henry 7 in front steering on a compass course. It was essential to wear skis 


as one sank to the knees in soft snow otherwise. Every few yards the sledge 
bogged and it took a lot of effort to get it going again., we covered two miles 
before lunch and then the mists lifted and showed us to be at the foot of our 


glacier with its familiar peaks on either hand. The surface improved after 
another mile so for a time I was able to drive the dogs without Henry leading. 
We reached the site of our camp 13 at about 4.00pm and pushed on up the 
steep ramp at the top of the glacier in falling light. The surface up the last part 
was excellent and wind eroded. Camped when the shoulder of Beehive 
loomed up. Pleased that the weather had allowed us this break to get out of 
hunger camp in the Trough we celebrated with a bellyful of food in excess of 
the normal MRC ration for one day. (The dogs were fed two blocks each 
alsof Coming up the glacier we watched some beautiful drift plumes coming 
off the peak tops lit up in the sunshine. It looked as if the mountains were on 

Sisssr p ' Fl,n,i " £ peaks - we “ 


W ‘ “ T '" C "’ 8'" 1 following. We reached the Beehive depot on 
course next morning. It looked impressive aoain*. u,, • • nlve , P ° l , 

behind it with low drift sweeping aero .he " t. nSlng SUn #nd red sk> ' 

from it one 10-day box oTratidns S ! ^ SaStrUgi SUrface - We took 

paraffin then sledged southwards 6 milesto 

away into Robillard Glacier The clan t l 6 * Cre the plateau talls 

**■ -*- - - - :: 




^ { , IU . iX \ -11 and a lOknot breeze. Wc 


* ,n - . ~ ^v.v v»ui m inc dark 

. and roping lip nnd away as the light improved at 10 00 
; , 0 p of the hill within an hour in a rising wind to gale force 

L, k r.t Kandc Fr\r nnu cnnmu U.>. S_ at_< . 


I? 


were out in the dark getting on 
d at 10.00 am. We gfft 

r --° ,w gale force that made it 

visible to bare hands tor any survey but in the ten minutes appreciating 
nn \s c got a good idea ot the surrounding country. We overlooked 
L\ : ,,d Glacier and l saw the relation of this to the Neny Trough. We were 
^ 0 ve all the peaks of the Joerg Peninsula looking clearly to Three Slice 

- iK and the Rock Pile Peaks. We picked up two rock specimens and 
' down hurriedly getting into thick drift that obscured the tent from view. 

N | N we hit the camp alright. In the evening I observed again for azimuth 

"h ' wind had blown down the azimuth pole 59 . It was a poor sight due to 
n i w ith fine drift blowing. I got a theodolite next morning but the wind was 
mk to climb P36 again and do anything useful so we decided to pack 

- try t° set back to base by the end of the month. We had pretty much 
\ e d w hat” we wanted but were in for a struggle to get off the plateau as 
vere in c i ou d 0 r drift most of the time. After six days in cloud moving a 
•■'iles 'blind’ towards the depot we were in for a six-day storm and short 
: plies. On the 26th we did 2.1 miles with the temperature dropping to - 

- ^ a 20 knot wind causing frost-bitten faces. The dog harnesses were 
zen hard very difficult to bend and get off (having had mild weather 
/ Intiv) so we took them in to dry off in the top of the tent. By the same 
'oken our sheepskins had frozen. I gave mine up and used the tent cover or 
the cardboard cover of a nutrican tin but Henry managed to dry his; somewhat 
in the tent apex.. We were just 7 mile from the depot. It would be »x ay 
before we reached it. The wind blew continuously at § a ' e ^^e-up 
could judge, and the temperatures ranged between -12 and • 
days passed we cut down strictly on paraffin, no burning for wamrth.just to a 
kettle and pemmican so in consequence our bags got H»d around fire face and 

we had a job keeping warm enough, partly d “ ea “ t0 ^° j appalling 
On the 27th May - the day the D.on P^y le ft Horseshoe y .t 

weather with us, a moderate gale from the as leavg; storm getting 

But it must have been calm at Horseshoe h ^ ^ radio which we 

them that night. A pity that we could not g ^ Maybe> had they 

tried, not knowing that they were * eavin jj> J ' ure We de bated which was 

known of our gale they might have delayed p 

preferable whether half rations or one fill of primus m y bag. 1 

Henry opted for more food but I preferre t e ex r ^ ^ 29th. Poor 

fed the dogs and apparently nearly had frost '^"Jn'their coats. On the 30th 1 
dogs were really suffering with great balls o . t0 half a day. We 

decided we should cut down their one b s * nce we cou id not use the 

wade no attempt to contact Paddy on the e u e g bad just two pints 

Pdrnus to warm the battery. It was -17F an a u ^ut at last died to 

paraffin left. On the 31st the wind was furious 1 

-- , would he used in dtyhght 

d true a/imuth of » pole illuminated at nigl" ***** 

1 - 1 ' 1 theodolite directions to true and not magnetic. 













* buv.v artei dttik H was good to hear the dogs stirring and voicing their 
\ e\\s outside During a calmer spell before dark we tried to move getting the 
tent down and feeling weak after such a lie up, but judged it unwise in the 
failing light and getting easily chilled. 

Henry's diary - Sunday 1st June 1958. “Pete was out near midnight in full 
moonlight and calm. I was all for pushing on but we decided to wait until first 
light. After the usual worried and sleepless night we ate breakfast to the usual 
roaring and rattling of a 25 knot wind. We were depressed indeed but 
determined to look out at 10.00 (first light) when lo and behold flat calm and 
excellent visibility. Temperature -5F. We broke camp as quickly as we could 
easily winded and tired but were away shortly after 11.00. Pete was right in 
his estimate of position. Babe was limping badly though the wound under her 
axilla seemed to be healing so we took off her harness and let her pull as she 
could from her collar. Pete developed stomach cramps and shortness of breath 
through shouting at the dogs so I drove for a while. To my amazement Caesar 
in the lead responded immediately to a different voice once some confusion 
o\ er calls was sorted out. From a point 7c marked by a flag the bearing to the 
depot took us across incredibly rough sastrugi, the cut troughs being 4 feet 
below the ridges which were deeply undercut. The depot stood out well on an 
ablated hard surface. Monty who had been off slinking behind was caught 
here. (Perhaps he had read our intentions back in ‘hunger’ camp!) Progressing 
over these rough sastrugi the foot brake caught a hard lip of sastrugi and 
snapped off. The sledge careened on and had to be overturned to stop. The 
mileometer wheel also came off. We camped and recovered with full supper 
and 2 blocks each to the dogs while Henry worked to repair the footbrake, 
drilling holes in the shortened plank with a blanket pin heated in the primus 
and joining the broken ends with wire from a ration box. I recorded our relief 
in getting out of the last camp “probably our most uncomfortable six days 
ever and a valuable insight into the heroic era of Scott when one gallon of 
paraffin was made to last three men ten days”. 

More seriously for its implications to others “We could now see over the 
plateau edge to the sea-ice of the west coast. Something odd had happened. 
Enormous black areas showed where snow covered ice should have been. 
Either large areas of ice had blown out in the gale or else the ice had been 
down quite clear of snow”. We would not know for two days. We were also 
overdue at base but could not get though on the radio 

.T/n tu ?: bi : ity WaS l , US , t 3 [ CW yards - We lashed on the repaired brake but 

^Tand bla,'Lt "‘T ^ afternoon we made mother using one of my 

a " , , , / ! W,r ? a " t0 ° k Several hours. h was snowing 

a -1 accumuUmg. a very good th.ng as it turned out for the descent 

/f d June. Had to stay put owinti to thirls mi ♦ ■ 

breakfast we lashed on the improvised l„ ,k “" d P °° r visibilit y- Atter 
241 J with a breeze. We put on live l „i ■ kC ’, extre,ne| y delicate job at - 

we bad to come into the tent after each one T "7 '“r h ° Ur w ' d “ half “ 

'*y the p m to consT TZl ft ^ W ‘ 

light. \ cry serious alarm on 


J 


" i,h \ ll "' i0# went out between the 28th and 29th May and 
>« the Pion island P^y cons.stmg (so far gathered) of John Parsley and 
»n Hlack'* left Base Y on the 27th since when no word has been heard 
viigh schedules were arranged every odd day and they took a I19sct. The 
suture is bad though they may well be OK. We shall probably have to chase 
> to V on getting in from this trip. I thought the sea-ice looked broken up 
days ago when we saw right across the Bay. Do hope they are safe 
ough and just having radio trouble. We got through alright because Henry 
Dt to great trouble drying out the set. Made a new trace for Buster who 
owed his last night. Promise of clearing sky tonight. V Cold. Temperature 
vpped to -30 F at 1600. 

4th June. Out of the tent at 09.40 in moonlight temp -30F a little misty but 
ood vis. It took until 11.00 before we were ready. Sledged 50 yards and the 
otbrake broke again! The wood must be completely rotten. We crossed the 
vasse at the beginning of the steep descent alright. It had changed its 
appearance and was not well bridged. (Henry crossed in front on a double 
p e here). The heavy fall of snow and low temperature made the surface so 
ow we were able to sledge straight down the steepest parts with only one 
rope brake on. The level traverse before the Amphitheatre was awfully slow 
the sledge overturning all the time in 2 feet of snow . But this deep snow was 
really v fortunate today for we should have been in in great difficulties 
otherwise with no footbrake. We took off four dogs for the descent of 
Sodabread. We reached the Argy refuge at 3.00 pm and found a depot of 1 
box nutrican, 2 gallons of fuel but no more food. I think the box may ave 
blown away for surely Nigel would not have slipped up there. Had smoke - 
cigarettes and chocolate left by Keith and Bryn. It was cold so we s e » e 
another 1/4 miles so slowly. Camped in the near dark and ha to use pi ons in 
the blue ice below the surface soft snow. Distance 2.5 mi es , 

Temp -26F. 

It was one of those calm, clear and very cold days for sledging down the 
Northeast Glacier. With -37F and pretty deep snow even ^ „ 

front on a doubled rope ntaking tracks, we the 

through a snow bridge but was pulled out alng • wg made 7 6 

sledge broke. Between 11.00 and 5.00 pm, e lone trip at a difficult 

miles. In summarising the trip I wrote “ This as ® e ^ r the season . With a lot 
tune of year and, I think, an exceptionally co and t h e exploratory 

( T bad weather not as much was accomphs e greatest thing is the 

llne as ho P e( J but still very useful and ^JL have had a bad time of it. 

hnding of a route into the Neny Trough. ro tten condition thin and 

^Pha, /eta and Wal have fared best. Monty 1S nevv experimental 

spiritless. Frankie, surprisingly, is very t in ^ bridges broken in 

T-imaster sledge has been a great disappo* n m 

_ . _ ctftthum - with two sledges of 7-dog 

1 " a party () f , lirec . Stan Black, GcofT Stride an n vc ^ 


xhipmcn,. two more on the journey and the brake broken three times. In fact it 
is only just going to see us back. We have only averaged something like 3 
miles per day It makes one wonder whether autumn and winter travel here is 
u\dl\ worth it, the ‘going’ so slow and survey work so difficult. But we have 
learnt a great deal.”. Besides the survey and discovery aspect which 
interested me the most there was probably useful human physiological results 
coming out of Henry’s tests on skin fat, urine diuresis measurements and the 
new Medical Research Council (MRC) experimental ration box which would 
have been better appreciated had we not been on half rations most of the time. 
He would agree I am sure that this was the hardest trip either of us had to 
endure which fatigued us considerably. For my part, in spite of his trying to 
unravel emotional problems with his last lady friend, a nurse, back in UK, he 
was the best sledging companion I could have had for a testing trip like this. 


6th June 1958. BASE. Slow going down the last 4.5 miles of glacier (temp - 
35 falling to -44.5F) we got in for lunch. Nigel got the engine going. Keith 
had a good lunch on the go. Pete (F) developing photos. The hut is in a very 
‘expeditionary’ state with tents, skins, axes, etc all over the place. The kitchen 
is painted. New snow drifts formed. News that the San Martin base hut burnt 
down in March. Nigel and Co had a rough trip with long cold lie-ups. Not all 
happy about it. Apart from getting kit in I have done little. Temps down to - 
44.5F very cold but calm and misty on the sea line. Dogs loved their seal 
meat. A hard job axing it up. Must sleep now there is much to write about.. 
(We must also have weighed the dogs besides feeding them seal as weights 
were recorded next day as are shown below) 


Parts of Henry’s diary give more information. From a mile out we could hear 
the generator at base and the dogs bucked up at once. They no longer needed 
a lead to keep them working. As we approached the last short ramp down to 
Base we could see all the way along the Neny Trough back to beehive Hill far 
away on the plateau. The first job was to span the dogs, weigh them and feed 
them a large chunk of seal meat each . We then took time to settle ourselves 
in and indulge the first tooth-brushing for 50 days. The other teams had laid 
up in the awful gale for six days almost running out of food and having only 
one shot of cooking time each day. The exercise had led to some ill feeling 
and quarrels , but all that was played down now we were together 
The details of the tragedy unfolding at Base Y to our North were'as follows: 
Geoff, Dave and Stan left Base to put depots on the Dion islands on the 27th 
carrying 4 months of man food and fifteen days of dog food. They were last 

riEtrr? P r °' P0UrqU01 Pas lsla " d 5 5 ™les from Base and 

dayli dn ST At £ W h A 7 ? OUld get ashore > with several hours of 

tmtin Sincefrevt *?* bega " 3nd nothin 6 has been heard from 
h em » lnce . Since they were so close to a landing they are likely to be alright 


If I W 


ever made aware of a breakdown in moral* ,i,,r,„...» • . 

' W,py ,hc lalc |,ele l orster s diary which will th.' I!^i'.V o,','Vt' l','.,'7'101 ,' s ° ,ti0MC “ " hl " h ° 1 ' 410 


.<»*•> " u,mdcd - * nd " Sm,n parly ,s out * ear ching hut with car* because of 

in-" *• «ce. 

\w «*•'" had a huge thtrst and immense water intake but without any 
esis Curious, rave ing at this time of year is rough going. But we had 
w hat we set out to do, finding a new route over the top to the shelf ice of 
cast coast and leaving food depots for the way back home (from, the 

'.mier journeys. 


rhe Dog 

Weights (in pounds) tell 

an interesting 

.uskies of the Admirals team. 



Dates 

7/6 

6/6 

8/5 

3/4 

Caesar 

79 

75 

76 

78 

Babe 

72 

68 

69 

75 

Johnny 

79 

71 

76 

82 

Frankie 

82 

76 

84 

92 

Buster 

103 

97 

101 

106 

Wal 

92 

85 

91 

97 

Monty 

85 

79 

87 

98 

Alpha 

92 

87 

93 

100 

Zeta 

70 

69 

67 

76 

Team Weight 754 

707 

744 

804 pounds 


3rd April was normal base weight. 8th May after the big pull' 
plateau. 6 June on arrival back to Base before a big sea mea e 
showing rapid recovery towards normal weight except Monty 
Fankie also. Caesar, Babe and Zeta were the most efficient “ 

losing no weight, in fact gaining marginally oMhe^a eau^ ^ 

remarkable considering the conditions, but . . t s0 B a b e 

three. Caesar and Zeta had excellent coats for insulation but 

whose excellent performance defies explanation. 








Search Journeys in Marguerite Bay 


The eale blew strongly for two days but we got away on the 12th June. We 
could see open water 8 miles West of us and ‘Y’ reported their ice edge 
further in to Horseshoe from Bongrain to Contact Peak through Lagotelleri 
island to near Camp Point. Meantime Dick Harbour and Jim had man-hauled 
down to Y from the Blaiklock refuge on ice still firm in Bourgeois Fjord. 
With mid winter approaching we hoped for cold calm freezing conditions to 
make new ice travelable and consolidate broken up brash areas. 

We were away soon after first light with the two sledges, the Admirals and 
the Churchmen team driven by Nigel. At St. Martin base we were welcomed 
for a short hour as we were anxious to move on. They fried up steak and gave 
us coffee in the kitchen. They (Franco and Angel) told of two huskies seen 
but wild and running off in the direction of Millerand Island. We sledged in 
that direction and reached a beach on the N coast of the island at 3.30 pm as it 


was getting dark, but saw them again about 200 yards off. While Henry and 
Nigel put up the tent I walked up a moraine to see that the ice extended about 
5 miles west and the route North looked passable. I put a pemmican block 
back on the trail to try to keep the dogs with us. In view of these finds I 
planned that we sledge right round Millerand and then visit, ice permitting, 
the Stipple and Pod Rocks five miles to the west on the ice edge. Soon after 
getaway passing the glacier front we came across the Argentinian refuge Hut 
used by their glaciologists. We met for the first time William Mollisse, 
Edwardo and Alfredo and delightedly, little Chloe, who they said had turned 
up there six days previously on the 6th June very hungry and very iced up. 
Chloe, delighted to see an old friend (remember I had played with Chloe and 
Yana when they were pups) wagged her whole body in recognition. While we 
were having coffee their relief sledges arrived from San Martin with 
Lieutenant Montero, Gonzales, Juan and Dr. Raphael. They brought news that 
their ‘Southern’ party just escaped the ice break up returning from the Terra 
l uma islands keepmgjust ahead as the ice edge broke up behind them There 
was now open water south of Red Rock Ridge but still holding in Neny Fiord 
I-caving them with Chloe hitched to my cowcatcher we sledged dovsm the 
western side of Millerand island to a spit opposite the Randall Rocks Whde 
they set up camp I sledged down this spit to the rocks h.,i ... . A ^ 

a beacon erected by the Agcntinians. K nothln S exce P‘ 


ir-. him,. 

K.vk> while Henry and Nigel sledged around Kalll'V'';' 

||K " *00k « course that circumvented an ‘ 7" ^ “ 

,, K i crossed some recently frozen leads 20* wide or whr ^ <>Pen W '"" 

,, h 3 inches thick. We got within a half mile of the Pod Rock'hm decided 
.^mst geinng closer as thin ice separated us, so changed course for the 
Supple rocks passing through rough brash areas and soft parts but reached 
them after tour miles on getting dark. I took a course around the North side 
and the other two around the South side and when we met up, near dark now 
we camped on the easternmost rock of the group. I decided that evening on 
another go at getting to the Pod Rocks, 8 miles there and back extra, but Nigel 
said that he had seen dog droppings today that did not belong to our teams. 
We had covered over 12 miles this day and 26 miles so far from base. It was - 
SF and calm so new ice should be thickening. 


As planned, I took Henry for company. We got away in early light at 10.40 
and made a good pace down our tracks of the evening before and then a tricky 
course through some narrow but rough belts of pressurised ice where big pans 
had lifted up and broken. We picketed the team. Henry scrambled up to the 
top of the rocks while I ski-ed around the edge finding nothing except 
amazing pressure where stacks of ice had built up in high ridges on the 
seaward and windward edge of the islands. We came back to the Stipples in 
lust over one hour. While Henry helped Nigel get his tent down I got a mile 
ahead of them towards Cape Calmette. It was slow going in soft snow now 
taking two hours to cover 3.7 miles to a landing on this steep coast. We had 
covered 14.7 miles and the weather held good. On radio we heard of Alma s 
return to Base Y. This was significant as she was the first from Geoff Stride’s 


am, the other dogs, so far, having come from Stan Black s. 
ext day (the 16th) we lost no time and with the weather good and a 
asonable surface we did the 20 miles through to Horseshoe Base. I got in 
lead of the others at 3.45 pm near sunset. It was good to see again John 
lisley, John Rothera, Frank Oliver and ‘Mac Macdowell (who would avt 
>ne with this lost party but for the fact that he was having trouble w it is 
insmitter needing repair so stayed behind) 62 . After feeding a goo sea meat 
pper to the dogs and a fine meal ourselves in the com orta e u ? ^ 

lisley and I discussed plans for the search. John Rot era an ran 
£re members of the Detaille Island (Base W) party t is year an * 

.wn from the Blaiklock Refuge on ice m ' y ' Admirals and 

d a team of dogs, whose name I forget, 
igel’s Churchmen gave us three teams for search journey 


11 _ i n Uppn found to the South* In 

5 ,rom the lost teams had s0 far 3 molding in Laubeuf Fjord accessible 
the men had got onto fast ice still ho g 


---- ,. . no set each in case of separation and only 

'Ufne tins would have given the two parties a o 

* taken 









v . om Houikioois I jord via the Mlaiklock refuge il was planned that Nigel, John 
K m v kma m j pi c k Young would search the northern fjords especially the 
, v ; m j s an j east coast of Adelaide. More probable was that both teams had 
j, ,rtcJ southwest in the broken ice turmoil but had maybe made a landing on 
ihc Dion Islands, their objective, or the Faure islands a further 16 miles South. 
John, Henry and I planned a journey to visit these islands on the first new ice 
taking two teams, mine and Frank Oliver’s, to spread the loads. Meantime to 
co\ er the landings we had bypassed at Camp Point I took Mac Macdowell for 
assistance and company. We were away a week over midwinter in mixed 
weather. Near the small islands in Square Bay now called Line Islands, while 
looking to camp, we found Cocoa and Umiak who, though timid, recognised 
Mac's voice and came up to be caught. Cocoa was in good condition with bits 
of harness and a trace chewed 6” from her collar but Umiak was very thin 
and had no harness. Also, on the radio from Bryn we heard that Ruth and 
Angus had come into Stonington a few days before. (These were the two dogs 
we heard about that the Argentinians had seen a week before we left). They 
were found with harnesses on intact. Had they been let off the main trace to 
free themselves from a tangle? We got through faintly on midwinter’s night to 
pass and receive this news. While making new harnesses for Cocoa and 
Umiak, Mac produced a lovely tin of chocolate biscuits to celebrate this 
normally festive day. However, as both Zeta and Umiak were now on heat 
simultaneously we were much disturbed by the dogs. The snow was poor for 
picketing. Before I could get them tied to ‘deadmen’ crampons buried in the 

snow Umiak chose Wal and Frankie in turn as partners and Cocoa got off and 
mated Zeta.. 


On the 23rd, misty and calm, although a gale was blowing at Stonington we 

heard, we made slow progress in Cape Calmette Bay to complete that search 

and found a place on shore to camp, tying the sledge between two boulders 

and securing well the in-season bitches. On the 24th in deep slow snow with 

Mac leading to make a trail, we covered the 17 miles to a beach on Horseshoe 

Island. It was late and dark or we might have got in to base but did so by 1.30 
next day. J 

Nigel and John Rothera at Blaiklock were having trouble with their 119 
generator so we agreed to run one up to them next day. It was fine and clear 
w.th temperatures around -3F. All four of us left pretty early with two 

Su; H^aTil^ood 8 , and We made k ^ r/vous with them at 

w^L bal in underth" h 3 h3 " d ° Ver 3nd 3 few minutes chat 

c tr nied back in under three hours covering 23 4 milec frtr ~ru j 

ran so well and the conditions were so L ,nnd ft f I the run ' The d ° SS 
sledge journey with Angus Erskine h,Jn d ' ' reminded me of that flrst dog 
Horseshoe J i, was 2W then^nd we h T ^ fr0m Blaiklock t0 
I'aisley, skimg beside ZtZ^ f W ^ ^ bites Now with 

planned more dicey journey which this i i . thlS day ’ we discussed the 

had taken place that night of the 27th c uwaro t,mn he that a calamity 

C 2 ?th Muy - bck)ro the storm had commenced 



and he had seen them progressing alright off Pourquoi Pas* southern ice cliff* 
towards Cape Bongrnin, he was, according to his journal loaned to Bunny 
Fuchs, "Overcome by an unbelievable feeling of calamity. The force of this 
was such that contrary to my nature 1 was compelled to get onto my knees and 
pray. Such a compulsion has never happened to me before or since”. ITat 
very night, so he discovered when he returned home, his aunt had written to 
his mother saying “John has been involved in a terrible accident with loss of 
life, but he is safe himself’. Praying may not have been his wont but his spirit 
and deep connection with family, friends and all of nature was evident in his 
quiet and spiritual being which I became more in tune with on these shared 
days sledging and island hopping in the sunless winter of 1958. 

On the 28th June, Bessie and Cocky, from Dave Statham’s team, came in to 
Horseshoe, neither with harness but both in good condition, Cockie with a 
little blood on his coat. Had they killed and fed off seal in the past month?, 
there were no penguins in the winter. 

Frank and I went out on ski looking unsuccessfully for a trail of the dogs but 
saw none. I was towed by Caesar, Frankie and Babe, a fast means of travel 
and Frank followed by sledge training a potential lead dog called Rufus. I had 
been troubled by a painful molar tooth since on the plateau which this night 
Henry managed to extract leaving a root behind. He tried two injections but 
failing to hit the nerve John Paisley assisted in holding me still while Henry 
pulled. In modem days of laser dentistry and clinical conditions I think back 
on this evening with gratitude to our doc’s skills. 

On the 30th we did a speculative day trip on the new ice around the southern 
edge of Pourquoi Pas, testing its thickness which was in parts very thin and 
reached within two miles of Cape Bongrain, about where they were last seen, 
but found no trace of any attempted landing. It was another 20 mile run. 
Caesar was becoming excellently responsive in weaving the right curves 
around bergy bits to allow for the sledge some 50 feet behind. The importance 
of a good lead dog in this respect cannot be over emphasised because while a 
driver could side swing a sledge a few feet off its course to avoid mounting 
and overturning on a bergy bit or high sastrugi, it was the course of the lead 
dog pulling the whole team left or right that prevented these problems. 

On the 2nd July while preparing for the Faure trip, mending a tent and getting 
rations together, SecFids on instructions from the Governor of the Falklands 
sent a telegram trying to thwart our plans. “A day of difficult decisions. 
Bombshell telegram from SecFids to the effect that owing to uncertain ice 
conditions we are instructed not to extend any sledging beyon o ice urn* s 
unless the crossing of new ice is possible in one day trips r °m ase - {S 
ruling to apply until August when, if ice has consolidated, trips further afield 
may be considered”. Of course we did not see it in the hght o managemen 
facing bereft parents and the press over three employees ives os ^ c 
•ee and others risking their lives in the search and decided a 4 
trip was immediate. If still alive with inadequate food and 
should not be delayed. So we discussed before the following i . 


that it'John Green (SeeFids) held to this ruling then John Paisley and 1 would 
have tv> resign, but still make the journey. Nigel reported that he had searched 
all R\ der Ba\ on Adelaide Island and found no trace. I took the Admirals out 
for a run in lovely conditions. It helped clear the air. My diary is very short for 
the following day of decisions except that we were late to bed but John Green 
did approve the Faure journey. We must have had reasonable voice RT to 
give the pros and cons. More time discussing who should make up the party 
concluding with myself, John Paisley and Henry (doctor) who would drive 
Frank's team of dogs to give us a second sledge. It was disappointing for 
Frank to hand over his team but important for Henry to be included. We got 
away on the 4th July 11.00 am and 600 pounds per sledge. Frank helped 
enormously, made breakfast and helped pack. 

Very good day with temps -12 to -15F. I led with Caesar doing awfully well. 
We were balanced for speed and made good time reaching Cape Bongrain (15 
miles) at 2.30pm after a couple of miles of rough ice where I had to right my 
sledge 4 times. John walked on to the entrance to Dalgliesh Bay as we had 
come across a faint track made by two sledges - almost certainly of John and 
Frank’s tracks of three weeks ago - but just in case as it might have been the 
original of the lost party. I climbed the moraine to see the ice picture. We are 
rather cramped with 3 in a two-man tent but quite comfortable. On the 
schedule we heard that Nigel and Co were on Jenny Island (just across from 
us and Laubeuf Fjord) proceeding to Roca Island then to the Dions on the 
following day. They reported some leads and poor ice to the south of the 
Guebriant Islands which they visited today. The day’s mileage was 15 and the 
temp on camping -15F. It was calm with good visibility.” 

We covered 16.2 miles across Laubeuf fjord on pretty rough ice next day to 
reach an excellent site on the north shore of Jenny Island.lt was calm and - 
10F on camping but a wind got up in the evening from the North blowing to 
20 knots so we moved only to the SW shore of Jenny island ready for the next 
stage to the Roca islands (or reef) as it was also called. I had killed a seal 
which the dogs much appreciated as did we for supper. Getting away on the 
7th was a bit late due to a disturbed night which we found very amusing after 
the event. The alarm went off (signal for lighting the primus and preparing 
breakfast in the pitch dark). John was sleeping in the pup tent pitched nearly 
door to door but difficult to wake when Henry had got the porridge ready. He 
came through looking dazed and tired and we had our breakfast. While 
waiting for the cocoa John said “That’s funny! My watch has gone wrong. It 
says 20 past 3 To my amazement mine said that too! We both looked at 
Henry who then realised that though he had wound the clock up alrieht he had 

forgotten to check the hands. We crawled back to k., • r u. ,• 7 ? u 

(a ,|. r , . IUI oacK t0 °ur bags in light relief with 

-atisfied tummies for another s 1X hours of darkness and pleasant sleep 

meditation or worry as the case may be. Peasant sleep, 

I he weather overcast and warmer at +12F was fine f„, cua»i . . . 

»y “aS, 1 


/40 


the tvvks now called llinger Island and another reef now called Jennings, 
after the Boatswain on the Biscoc. 


\vian Islet lies close in under the ice-cliffs of the Fuchs Ice Piedmont. 'I here 
arc two possible ramps leading up to the piedmont*’ 1 . It is about 150’ high and 
three quarter mile long and equally broad. A v. Nice island. From the top 


looking (South) West to the other Henkes islands we could see no ice edge. 
The ice here is 9” thick with a good fast snow surface. Here was a small 
argentinian Refuge containing fuel, and lots of shag meat. Nigel had 
thoughtfully left a note to say that he, John Rothera and Dick were visiting 
the Dions on a day trip and they turned up later to say ‘nothing found’ but 
more Emperors on the colony than he saw last year. My diary states that he 
was strongly against our Faure Island visit presumably on risk grounds and 
the ice state that he had experienced around the Guebriant islands and perhaps 
this day to the Dions. I thought the ice conditions better than expected but 
Nigel and the others pessimistic views did dissuade Henry from 
accompanying John and myself as we thrashed it out over breakfast the 
following morning. While I was sorry that we could not spread the load over 
two sledges there was also his medical responsibility for those here and at the 


two bases should we be stranded out on the Faures and away for a while. It 
put the weight on the Admirals sledge up about 200 pounds to over 800 
pounds taking 3 ration boxes, 6 pemmican for dogs and 50 days fuel (10 


gallons). 



we be stuck there. 



while John was getting through on our m 
feeds and we ourselves did very well toni 
lunch biscuits saved to go with it. There is 
apart from 200 pounds of blubber and skin. 






Wo AU' camped on Emperor Island in a very pleasant little cove with the 
\ mperns themselves huddled on a rock only 100 yard* off; but we have so 
t.u been too busy to have a good look at them. As John says, it is strange to 
h,n o got to the nions now on such a different errand. I Ic had hoped to be here 
about the 9th June on a trip to obtain embryos for Bernard Stonehouse at the 
correct development stage. Our thoughts are hardly scientific now for they 
might be a valuable food source if seal is scarce and the weather is unkind to 

us. 

The party left at Avian Islet will remain until they hear of our return from the 
Faures. They are in a good position with an overland route back to the 
Adelaide depot. It is a good place. We have this nasty stretch of 16 miles 
before us nearly due South into the middle of the entrance of Marguerite Bay. 
The ice is not thick enough to withstand a gale and it is a long hop on these 
surfaces. But John and I know exactly what is involved and feel the risks 
justified under the circumstances. We don’t know that the chaps are on the 
islands. It is a chance. But should they be there how glad I will be that this 
trip, anxious time though it is, may be justified; and the little sledging 
experience I have acquired put to some good use. Tomorrow we will try to 
see the group sighting on a magnetic bearing from the top of the highest rock. 

It is 149 feet high giving an horizon of 13 miles. If the islands are not more 
than 50 feet high we will not be able to see them. We will also sledge out on 
their bearing for 5 miles or so to test the ice and find some berg to climb and 

sight again. 

Wednesday 9th July 1958 

A nice fine day for what we wanted to do. When the light was good enough 
we climbed the highest of the islands and I set up the 4” prismatic compass to 
get the line of sight of the Faure group. But we couldn’t make out the islands 
at all. We saw open water to the SW and W which looked about 6 miles West 
of the position the Faures must be. There also appeared to be open water a 
long way to the South. We sighted a berg on our course and came down to 
sledge a little in that direction. We did 4.2 miles before turning back. The 
surface appeared better than yesterday. There are patches of brash but they did 
not give much trouble. We had a very light load though. Left Wal behind to 
rest his leg. I hope it will not give him much trouble. John got through on the 
‘68 well. There was a signal from D.C.S. to say that the Blaiklock (astro) fix 
of the Faures is at least within a half mile and probably within a quarter mile. 
The weather seems good so if it holds tomorrow we will try the whole hop to 
the islands. Every effort to leave v early. Quite cold today- down to -24F. Fine 
stratus over Adelaide and the mainland. 


I hank Heavens such dramatic developments did not arise to endanger these magnificent birds but 1 
aware of such possibilities should a major storm maroon us. 


Hul l fc" days befbr© sent a signol to I’ctrii Scurlc at D.C.S. asking t<> tbcck 
'' V 1,1 -v Windsor who was a brilliant mathematician in charge ol the J.C-‘ 
Sec!fon“ the sun observations taken by Ken itlaiklock the 
V' , t who fixed these islands on the map. Astro fixes vary so muc in 
' , nnrticularlv the longitude which is dependant on accurate time. 

! ' ' dude error would be an error in bearing direction going nearly due Soul 
1 2 S error would be an error in distance, not so serious in poor 
" hi . itv So this signal was more reassuring than my diary remark w °u 

J °J Iky ui.»d, r~w>>y |*«» * ” d be,gs ,o ,be 

X cry poor light we expected to have could be elusive. 

10th July. 

We left a depot of one man ration box and 3 pemmican dog boxes (200 
'' " j x liohten the load. It was just the weather that we wanted - calm, 
[V |T f ’’OF') = o 0 od visibility though there was sea-ice mist towards t e 
mainland we remained free of it. We left at 10.20 (still pretty dark) and made 
a „,H to the end of yesterday’s track. Then pressed on another 2.5 miles 
S ° medium Jiod ice wfth easy ways through belts of pressure to near the 
Sw„ ol wt S.M S.UI no. seethe Faures so looked sronnd for . «■» 

good pace o glimpses of the islands swimming in 

^»»- r. ek: 

on level (new) ice and camped in a ry P 
group. 

It has been a beautiful day indeed, marked especially by the i'eturn 

« I..IO.S diameter peeped over 

light across the frozen sea, its warmth felt t g 

body. 


i when on <1 wftlk with niy sister in the 

was delighted to meet Lucy Windsor quite by chance hj a rare butterlly. Sadly she died of 

Jilvern Hills, co-incidentally at the triangulation pillar. pins BAS and DCS (later DOS) in the 

pricer in 2005. She had contributed so much to the surveys y > p etc p or 1 pondered over a 

lonits mathematically adjusting triangulation and traverse ne wt 
f vey problem the other would say “Go and ask Lucy . 





. i nf the ‘68 set. Getting through to 
Vm in getting magnificent resu ts ow gryn (Stonington) also 

Paddy on voice and reading him loin . , richer bv two 

. . at h'lQP after a viz party and the ricner ny two 

camc up - ,he > were back at b8Se , we ol f rS elves ate the standard ration, 

turkess! 1 fed the dogs pemmican and we ourselves a 

\\ e saw no seal at all which is a poor sign. We simply need two m g d 
da\s, which is asking a lot. Tomorrow we plan to search this group the day 
after to return to the Dions. There, we are assured of food for some time but 
here, unless we find seal, we will be hungry in 3 weeks time. The ice from the 
Dions has been mainly broken up old ice. To the west there is new level ice 
stretching out some way. Hope we will not have drawn a blank in tomorrow s 
search of these islands. Distance: 15 miles. Weather: calm, excellent vis, low 
stratus to N and W. Temps -24 to -20 F. 


Friday 11th July. Our high hope of a fleeting visit to these islands have gone 
with to-day's change of weather. Pretty strong wind got up last night and has 
kept blowing all day. Visibility has been poor with pretty thick drift in the air 
and we haven’t been ale t see what effect this is having on the ice. My present 
concern is that we have found no seal yet ‘though there are signs of seal 
around an adjacent iceberg about 200 yards off. Had to feed the dogs 
pemmican but we ourselves had some seal meat to-night brought from the 

Dions. J. Got through well on the sched on voice. Same weather there and a 
falling bar. 


Temps+5 to +9F. Wind W to NNW up to 30 knots. 

Sat. 12th July. A fine cold day which gave us the chance of sledging in and 
around this confusing little group of islands. We have found no indication of 

from LTf ^ h ? Wa$ - 21 at ° 9 - 30 and - 31F at 5 - 00 pm ' A chilly breeze 
from the SE made it very nippy outside. We had to do a lot of digging first to 

free the sledge. I left Wal and Eccles out of the running but even so the other 

8 took us along at such speed that it was difficult running Bessie the sledee 
and to sit for long meant rapid cooling off I tried to oet „i ‘ , ge 

8lo.es ,„d duffles bu, J, h,„ds Stold IS 7 

sheepskin (gloves). In this island group are four about a h ^ -!° change for 
Others range from this to one acre or so None are hioh^ 6 eaCh ‘ 

100 ft. Ice cliffs fringe the southern end of some approxim ately 

wave swept rock exposures. We didn’t visit all tlf f . them have Wlnd and 
confident the Dion party have not landed ud here w 6 ' S but are prett >' 
- a very cold day of course for them to come un Aft 6 S3W . n ° Slgn of sea at a11 
(having covered 8.6 miles) 1 walked to the to Tl gettlng bac k at 3.00 pm 
south of us. There was a belt of thick f 0£ » R P °i ^ ' S,et 300 yards t0 the 
marks, I think, the ice edge. The ice betwe ^ ^ S ° t0 the SW which 
unchanged fortunately though it is difficult to b US 3nd * he Dions seems 
impression that the ice linking up the islands wa S m"*' We Were under tb e 
but when I dug a hole 200 yards from camn I wa °“* ' CC (at least 2 months) 
thick and not very hard either. We hone to l SUrpnsed ‘o find it just 1 ft 

make return ^ks to the Dions 






, k„ hBDDV to get that double hop over. I he 
|k) , sh »|| certainly ^ John fee , s it a bit in his fcet . , 

' (h ,,ot >- " ,c, ’; ly " and that my sheepskin gloves more resistant to 
• ' U I bad »'' 0,her lv V but are very warm. Weather: breeze SE temp -21 

rtu-s over sea-ice in parts. Cirrus cloud. 

1 , Kn'« telepathic connection with his aunt the night the 

rtiened before John P mention it t0 me during breakfast early the 
irtN i c ft base. H<- . b Bunny Fuchs) recorded “ I woke up, 

„ ioming but lus journ. ^ ^ pnmus and waited until they had melted 

‘ " °\ nand put snow in a pan to melt, and was adding the oats 

,»av I then sat up ana ^ s , eeve entr ance of the tent. She looked 

in > in0tl f calmlv that she knew I was very concerned about the 

a " d fche admitted not knowing what my worry was, but if I left here 

',h,ng»0U,d be ,,1 .igh." 

,, ,. ]v . iobt i recall that we discussed the weather. It was -32F at 
; e was perfe y g • thin stratus which John predicted a 

" » • '“I, ftw hour, time. We left » hot,, l««t in . slight 

hange m , trave iied as speedily as we could on the bearing of the Dions (our 
TjiSSZXfJ* over). A, -John's betg- five mile, on we 
: , t ‘ d , 0 discuss weather prospects. "At this stage several things were cleat 
;The ice had cracked into large floes with the wind of two days before^ I 
vas in a very weak state liable to go out in the next gale and every qua 
Z showed . lower cloud level and poorer visibility. With 10 mdes o go we 

vere taking rather a chance on trying to press through, a ^ hance: t ° f 

neeting any wide leads between us and the Dions. The alternative of 

eturning to the Faures and sitting out the ensuing bad weather wi 

jossibility that it would clear the ice out and maroon us, equa y 
ippeal. So, praying for luck, we sledged on as fast as I cou r ' ve ossed at 
rack had opened up in a line from the Faures to the Dions and 
ight angles to this two leads about 4 ft wide where the ogs e 
veil. The visibility decreased as we knew it would but fortuna e y { 

prang up. I took a bearing on the Dions from 3 miles o w 15 

ve would lose them n the mist. We got in at 2.00 pm avin 0 c cons tant 

niles in about three and a quarter hours. The force P ac ® . a light 

>houting up the dogs was pretty tiring. It is now snowing ig^ ^ Ba$e is 
-vind is stirring. The temp has gone up to +18F an ^ sc hed that 

ailing. We shall probably be here tomorrow. John arran ^ £)j on s and Avian 
1 party should sledge out to the berg midway between recon naissance 

f c >lct to help us with the heavy load and also to serve as 
d the first 4 miles. This on the next fine day. ^ 

Ihere was relief unexpressed in the journal in getting had seen and 

inhospitable storm swept group of ice cla r0 ^ DO i n tment U dogs coU 
^ nj nd no signs of the lost party and that was a 








. i imlt Stride’s team might have told 
ulk I ..lev whom »r l>itd vvith ui """ ^ f> weck| f r „m when they left 

*•' «h*t we x\ rtnied to know. It w “* " co |d and exposed in that time. 
Uoisrshoc and some conditions h.n . j f ue |. Without all three 

that iv no problem with tent for s c tr, hcmlja wou |d be a matter of 

and ha\ ing perhaps fallen through a e.i ^ yP shelter jt wou)d be 

munnes ,f they lost either the pnmu they had any bodily 

a struggle tor some days against dehy no pro blem but in 

means to melt snow and ice. In summe 
temperatures down to -40F it would be very tough. 

With huskies it is quite another thing. They do not have the hollow coat hairs 
of polar bears but a very thick super insulating undercoat of thick fur and an 
incredible metabolism and determination. Of the 14, ten returned or were 
found in the 4 weeks after the blow out. We don’t know from how far but the 
direction was somewhere southwest of Stonington. Of other husky survival 
stories the best is that of Steve who ran off from the relief ship 40 miles west 
of Detaille Island to which the Base W party had sledged for evacuation, and 
turned up six months later at Horseshoe having worked it out from his past 
journey, which Sandy Imray and I accompanied from Horseshoe to Detaille 
Island base. Considering which it is perhaps surprising that four huskies. 
Sneaky, Yeti and Visca from Geoff s team and Major from Stan’s team failed 
to turn up. There was some evidence that traces or harnesses were cut by the 
men and perhaps these less fortunate ones got tangled up and drowned. 

The weather did allow us to cross over back to Avian Islet the 8 miles next 
day. There were no cracks in this ice. By the 17th the three sledges and all 
personnel got into Horseshoe Island base. Specific search journeys were at an 
end. Some years later when the ship could get access to the Dion islands a 

commemorative wooden cross and cairn was erected. To quote from Of'lce 
and Men “An isolated memorial in a vast v • . iCe 

who came later that these islands were ^objective of th ’ ^ th ° Se 

men in their last great adventure”. J thre£ ga lant young 

The only good thing that came out of this Hicact^r i 
made up a team called The Moomins under HeiTr^ ** ** returned d °g s 
sledging capability at Stonington with a fourth team w lncreasin 8 our 
return to Stonington to get on with the nmm-JT' We P ' anned at once on 
trials, a Neny Fjord recce journey, depot iLvTno H ' Henry ’ S do g'feed 
Islands for Nigel and for our summer survey To ^ l ° the Terra Fil ™ a 
Hoskins, Pete Forster and Biyn Roberts who ^ absence Keit h 

weather reports had also moved a quantity of sunTT giVen ice and 

Ridge 12 miles South of the base, a useful 1° t PP $ down to Red Rock 
to be back at base getting on with our work dCPOt II Wa ^ good 

search journeys had been which in all covered ^ lnter esting though the 

“ d ^ crirrs Jt 

,gel who stayed up at 


24 # 


f0r SOmC l ’ n ' C "'TfT h , iS l badly dam, « ed and reluctant 

N . t | u * greater comforts that he had there. 

On the 25th July Bryn reported that the news of the lost men had been 
^-leased to the BBC, the next ot kin having been informed by the London 
\v.... l thought of the difficulty Anne Todd would :-r*_ .... 


releaseu u- J V ~ .T ".^ j j m,orme0 by the London 

office. 1 thought of the difficulty Anne Todd would have had in informing 
a nd the sadness such news would bring to their families . 66 








Thankful shelter 

Back at Stonington the work program was immediately taken up. One of the 
investigations was Henry’s ‘Dog-feed trials’. Another was furthering his 3- 
hour long cold diuresis tests on us in the early morning (two good reasons for 
Ni^el to stay up at Horseshoe) and another, before depot-laying journeys 
commenced when the dogs were released from their captive state on the span 
a man-haul trip with Pete Forster to look for an alternative route in - 

Trough from the Neny Glacier front. It was also a time for me to plot some o 
the Autumn survey on the plateau and Keith to further his geological work 

specimens collected. 

24th July. ...Tomorrow we start on the feed trial. This ‘ S .^nlTe^erimental 
research whose aim is to show the relative men s^ ^ jogs wil j be 

pemmican of which Henry has been sent a mu of the old type 

divided into 3 groups. Each group wi experimental new type 

pemmican, one of nutnean, and one f aece s co n ec ted for 

respectively. Each dog will be weig e « ^ js tQ produce a dog food 

drying and later analysis in the uK. 

__ , t Huskies out for a walk with 

r/ l here were two fatalities the next year at Admiralty sp i r jts knocking them oft their teet. The ^ 

Kussell fhompson and Alan Sharman rushed past t em hitting his head on a roe . t h r0U gh 

surface was icy and they slipped down over a c 11 , without skis on or a rop » 

a crevasse mc.dent when ‘Tinker’ Bell leading the dogs |n dej sno ^ ^ ^ ^ h the dog 

while sledging with Jeff Stokes. Jeff lowered a rope heard in response to .e s e 

team helping to pull when it all went slack and notlungmore was 
I inker Hell had tied the rope through his belt w ic i 










bkvk with the best balance » f ^u/work of weighing, collecting 

Keith is to give Henry a hand in all the tcdiou 

faeces, keeping the spans clean drying 1 ® v, ea utiful to look at under the 
litis evening Keith made a rock sl ' d ^ , ass window . He j s awfully 

microscope with its maze of colour like a . h> 

good at his job To bed 0130 am. V warm today +22F and overcast 
Keith's birthday fell on the 26th which in his modest way he kept quiet about 
but it was known. I had made a cake the day before so we celebrated with 
table games in the evening, a poem about his smoking and a gift o a rawing 
block. (He was a loyal and esteemed hard working member of our team sadly 
killed in a car accident in 2004). 

Peter F. Was also busy being inventive and practical in the small workshop. 
He made an instrument or rather, an adaptor for instruments, to fit on a 
standard tripod, using a sheet of alloy that he cut out and threaded, then 
divided precisely into degree divisions. On this he could mount an alidade, a 
camera and a compass. He was always modifying, trying to improve on 
designs of soft bindings, gloves, nose pieces and even cod pieces. We were 
going to need every improved bit of clothing gear on this so called Neny 

Fjord recce man-haul trip for which he was getting together a man haul 
sledge. 

Friday 1st August. I was up last night from 0300 to 0700 (my turn to watch 
and smdl th e dehydrating turds and keep the primus going) and then Henry 
started a 3-hour cold diuresis experiment. After that I slept until lunch The 

afineToM ‘° 3 ^ '° W ° f 958 mbars but ha s since climbed again giving 
a fine cold day with temps -20F or so. We saw the sun affair, toot w • u f 

all dogs. Bryn and I lifted another seal (from 4ft downiH Weiglhed 

Iota’s eyelid which required everting He gave him a • ?' Henry °P erated on 

Pentahol but half way through the operation Iota s £/2^ en0US ln J ection of 

with difficulty this was repeated. He (Iota) is now <| d C ° me ar0und so 

with us. There is a great deal of work on at nm ^T " 8 ln the >>ving room 

survey work but am getting through it slowly ? Wh ‘ Ch dlstracts front my 

The operation on Iota was successful l a y 

in the Spartans of his one night in the bas^nt * ^ ^ t0 tdl the others 

Sunday 3rd August. Full gale blowing all da^TT 10 ™' occu "ence. 
temperature. This is a wonderfully weather-pl f \ drift a " d zero 

deep ,to ice and dnfts...I can feel the vibration 1 c thou § h > sunk as it is 
across it. In the short space of a few feet the f ‘ he r ° of as ‘he drift flies 
warm comfort of my bunk, sleeping bJl/ Unima ginable contrast the 
duffle slippers and sea-boot stockW my favouri te books on ^ 

across the entrance to the bunk as a §S hangln S °n a prussik sF v She ves ’ 
room, warm still air and -ecludi^ t* 6 ^ 

sweeping at 50 mph at 40 degrees 0 f r C ‘° Ck; and outside drift t 1 he . llV,ng 
wearing hut clothing up 0900 bed 0215 am ^ F ° r the sleep 

Henry was also studying us for diurnal sleep pau erns 




. month for weather extremes. Four days later it rose to 

' cxt,a0U " K A 4 dlF with rain, representing an 80 deg rise in one 




” ' U ""had +4IF with rain, representing an 80 deg rise in one 
■> '< f' t ’ r feW days we had our lowest for the winter to this time of- 
_ \nd " " hm 8 Stevens0 n’s screen. In the thaw three of us cleaned out 
"...siia'd m and empt i e d 100 or so bathfuls of water out of 

A , ri0I dramagjervojr through the living room window. The day’s 
dl '"ved a perfect depression passing over. 

Sj!\V 

„ ftpr the eale on 3rd August the door was heavily drifted up and 
, aornmg ,T the snow i nt0 the corridor and get out. At ‘Y’ they 

■ knot oalc. It was a fine coldish day at -20F. I worked at the 

l he do“s were weighed trying to get all drift snow out of their 
iU " UP , fter dark Henry and I collected faeces by the light of a hurricane 

' i ' i, > i 0130 am But some stayed up later doing their own or helping 

T ° f V o k Kdth never went to bed the night of the 6th and Henry 
" ntil 03 00 partly because they shared the odious duty of keeping 
: :Zl 1 m S- wen, off,he scale ,g,in on ,h« 

.. ow .40F on a lovely clear day with slight sea-.ce mist and brief 
n hine Nisei at long last chose this day to leave Horseshoe in our direction. 
I, was colde'next day with a minimum of -50.1F staying below -4C^all day - 
ver y C old for Nigel and Paddy McGowan sledging who reached the A g 

base. 

Peter Forster and 1 were now busy getting ourselves ready for the ," 18n ' h8 “’ 
trip into Neny Fjord as all dogs were on this feed trial. Althoug 
birthday on the 13th I took him out to experiment with a n ® w crevasse 
method, using an ice axe through the cowcatcher as a wine , rom e 0 
tabular berg. He also practiced taking a round of theodolite an & es in p 
cold conditions (-25F) while I sketched and booked. Althoug e was 
independent preferring to use his own descriptive features an no num 
identified on a panoramic sketch - see the comic sketch from my 
began to recognise good qualities in each other which the man au p P 
fully to the test. 


^ e left on the 16th August pulling a constructed man-haul sle ge wi 
^ pounds load. As snow had fallen the previous two days it was a ve y 
surface. We averaged 1 mile per hour only and reached a spot on t e s ° 
‘ ce * r °nt near Postillion Rock which we could not find in the poor \isi i 
, lle rocks were blanketed in new snow. A gusty wind got up soon a 
imping raising a lot of drift. The temperature had risen to +25F very warm 
'oan-hauling. Next day was much better visibility but in two ee > 

' r ‘ow now with a breakable crust it took us 6 hours to reach Pyrox s an 
'"'•ring only 4.5 miles. We had only brought 5 days food re ying on ir J 
lC that (Captain Johnston had laid from the Biscoe in N arc 
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,. cominfi down the glacier through the Neny 
up on the ISth >» « » ,ron « ,. _ urftce a lot of good but hope it won’t 

l>ough I note*) " It will I'*’ doi "8 , have 2 more days food in this box 
confine us to the tent too long lor . , tQ base on the ‘68 to hear that it 

and must find the depot". We go 1 c | ou j 0 f drift coming out of Neny 
was quite calm there but they cou morning laid in a poor 

Fjord., » . found .ho d«p« wore of brush ieo ils foot but no 

Posmon .tot high up-J 1 ^ bQx> retumed tQ camp; packed up and 

boxes were damaged. ,.„ rnr . r of the fiord circumventing the huge 

man-hauled into the Southeastern co A roulrl find no 

calved -off ice bergs pushed out by the glacier snout. As we could find no 

approachable campsite on shore we had to pitch the tent on the sea-,ce whtch 

I thought pretty safe. (In spite of the gales this fjord ice had not broken out 

even in the storm of the 28th May). 


20th August. I am reminded of the days last July (a year ago) when Sandy and 
I got caught in the heavy snowfall on the Lallemand Shelf Ice. All last night it 
snowed and this morning. I decided to move camp to the shore a mile West 
on the way to the Remus Glacier, partly to get off the sea ice but also so as to 
attempt a route up the Remus Glacier. It is clear that the Neny Glacier exit 
from the ‘trough’ is out. We struck camp when the weather cleared at 2.30 
pm. It took 2.5 hours to cover one mile with the sledge dragging like a log in 
2’6” of soft but heavy snow. We have camped on a sloping ice foot a few feet 
above the tide crack. It took an hour to shovel a reasonable platform for the 
tent. With the surface as it is we can barely haul the sledge at all. It is most 
irksome with days as precious as they are now. Dog trials end the day after 
tomorrow. Amazingly warm, not quite thawing. Temps +28 calm, overcast. 


Although it snowed more in the night, the temperature fell to +7 deg F and we 

made 5 miles along the coast in 2’6” of snow where we found a steep ramp 

that would probably provide access to the glacier. We had a good seal/liver 
pemmican stew. 6 


23rd August 1958. The wind was still sweeping down the Neny Glacier this 
morning but as it was calm in camp we decided to y thlS 

little glacier behind us. We got to the col on skis in 2 ho rTf UP ** 
visibility was rather poor but we got some idea of the I Unfortunately the 
Glacier, which looks very crevassed We M a ° WeF Part ° f the Remus 
suggestion, se, oZ rJift, £ T « ““ . »" 

half an hour to get to the ice cliff where we » UP the Netly Glacier - It took 

We climbed a steep snow ramp 50 ft hioh j ?" cram P ons and roped up. 
foot of a small entrant glacier descendiL f" proceeded to cross the 
mainly windswept glare ice and the crevasse™ 111 (M ° Unt) Dudle y- This was 
the snow covered strip of glacier at the side of T ° bV '° US but S^ing onto 
was very treacherous indeed. There were n™ Neny Glac 'er, the going 
3ft of snow which, with a thin crust on ton a " C0Vered over with 

P ’ made P robin 8 very difficult. 


2V> 


U1 110t go as far as we would have liked for it was 
,, ■ >!-'' " l ^ ^ ( | e g S through cracks on the way back. Considering 

' Uk ° 'f , C c 1 think we were lucky to get down with less difficulty. 
, ’ or " US f*" S pend a full day doing a roped recce further along but I 
' ■” V!I ' °V r th it because the route is out for our return in the summer 
■ hink " d if he thinks of making use of it next year he would have 
Tun anyway because the rate of change of the glacier is so great. 

'. m n’ere but strong wind coming down Neny Glacier. Surface 

, fi mis. On skis 5 mil-. 


tn: 
to rtcw 


r , ed our return in the morning of the 24th in calm weather but a 
, e until we reached the glacier snout where it was windswept and 
L or what there was, was fluted into sastrugi. At the Pyrox depot we 
,;,7ihe theodolite and accessories and in the beautiful afternoon weather 
i Postillion Rock 8 miles on our way towards base. The weather was 
v tingly calm, temperature at zero, Pete did a round of angles. Lovely 
ner . enjoyable evening, we had pitched the tent on firm quite deep snow 
obliterated the rocks of the Postillion group. We had no dog food boxes 
place on the tent skirt but had dug some snow blocks to add to the 
.r.eodolite and tripod and guyed the guys normally. On a radio sched we heard 
:hat Zeta had pupped 5 bitches and 3 dogs and my sledge was lying in pieces 
awaiting assembly in the living room. We went to sleep in a strong breeze of 
20 knots thinking of an early start and a few hours to base. But sleep did not 
last long at all. 


Monday 25th August. Awful day. The fiercest wind I have ever experienced 
with visibility of 2 feet. The tent is standing on a pedestal of snow and 
anchoring it is v difficult. V. Worried that it might not last the night. (There 
!S J very little snow left above rock level now. The gale must stop soon or the 
tent is a gonner!. I estimate mean wind speed at 55 knots with awfully strong 
~ usts - (It) has not let up once for 20 hours now. Little sleep. 


r the next two nights and a day it was a weary fight to save the tent and 
-rselves but most fortunately the hurricane force storm blew itself out in a 
urt ^ er hours. Pete’s diary was chosen by Bunny Fuchs for his book. We 
M Je f , ^ inde P endentl y * n heavenly contrasting comfort of base. 


Wc # 

'ntended doing an astro fix here but soon after camping a wind got up 
stn-r'^ * r0rn 1 rou S h and blowing straight down the fjord. It gathered 
u niff caching a full gale by 10.30 pm, raising thick drift. It reached 

^ orce ky m idnight. We got no sleep with the noise inside the tent, the 

the' n ^ an( ^ ventile. At 05.00 am I decided to go out and 

tf M: jj a kuys and snow on the flaps. On hands and knees 1 crawled around 
founfj ‘° ugh * cou ld not see more than 2 feet through the drift 1 soon 
Ml bn* tent was in a very insecure state. The theodolite, tripod and 
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.1 All the large snow blocks had gone and 
Kssl lv\ bad blown oil the side Mat. ^ ^ jcn( unc | crcu tting it. The outer 

the wind was eroding rapidly ‘be ,n - jt , trjcd dragging snow onto 

tlap flapped loosely and the pegs_«>u ^ ^ wjnd Hav i n g retightened the 

the flap but the blocks were enntu • y back jn and thawed over the 

guys putting a turn around cat After breakfast Pete went out 

primus. (The temp was steady a a m stayed out some 

•ft* «• - *' “ ““fen » shout his procedure 

nme poking Ins head throup e s reporte d t |, a( the tent was becoming 
and how he was getting on. lit in. P f oettino undercut 

undermined and was already standing on a pedestal ofsnoW ff J 
below flap level, and that some of the guys were no longer holdmg as the 
snow was eroded away leaving little above rock level. He then set about 
belaving the sledge as best he could with an ice axe and using one man- aul 
trace passing it over the crown of the tent as a top rope. When he came in, his 
face and wrists were amazingly iced up. He was wearing a face mas w ic 
protected it but his wrists got frostbitten. (I discovered this later at base when 
he showed me rings of blisters around each). We passed the rest of the day 
anxiously listening to the wind which showed no sign of slackening for a 
single minute its incredible force. The force filled the back wall like a sail 
with such power that it was impossible to tighten the back guy, but our chief 
concern was the erosion of the snow on which the whole stability of the tent 
depended. I went out again at 6.00 pm just before dark. I belayed the sledge 
further with a ‘deadman’ pair of crampons and used the second man-haul 
trace to help support the back guy. I also brought in the other pair of 
crampons which we later buried in the floor (snow) of the centre of the tent 
and iced them in (with urine) as a very good picket for the centre line from 
the apex. I could do little about the undercutting of the flap which flapped 
violently and was tom in several places. We spent an anxious and sleepless 
night unable to ignore the fact that if the gale continued long enough there 
would be nothing left to hold it once all the snow had gone. The wind kept it 
up all night. In the morning Pete went out again roped as before. This time he 
passed ropes around the tent and finding it standing on a pedestal of snow 
with the flaps hanging down over the sides he hung boxes on the tapes and 

passed in lines from the flap tapes to be lashed to the middle ‘deadman’ 
picket. 

fn this way we spent our effort fighting a losing battle. Then, a factor in the 

wind and drift worked to our advantage Th^ i „ , 

nacked thick drift incJHp i Wlnc ^ & ettln g between the walls 

TV” fc ™ *«« w»n. 

«» Me my mo. We dUc^pS?^l n u 8 ,“ ““fur ’ 

or collapse (loud shouts into each others ears’! F ^ be blown awa y 

evening we had our first brief lull (about 30 sp Unate y at P m that 
hours later it calmed to a strongish wind and the^T^ f ‘ Ve minutes - Three 
so sagged in and packed with drift that the inn "t aWay ' The walls were 

4’ and in this cramped space we sat all nigh, L^ozTwe'loSTdozed off 



(tuning. It must have fallen oil the box and I was 
-I IRE PETE!”. Some spilt paraffin was burning on my 
IVU ' "l’,l .ilriglit but it left holes in my bag cover. Hag very wet 
breakfasted at 06.00 and three hours later had taken 
"A ' 1 ouf bits ant i pieces and sledged back the 6 miles to base 
• tout. | , ' l,m 1 l have described in fair detail what was a the time an 

" s! ,"'ed experience. At one time I didn’t think the tent stood a 
..rclongt was n0 shelter on the island at all - all glazed 

V ' 8 1-1 - no chance of digging a snow hole and surviving long in 
- '’^^leeping bag (open at the end) in those conditions, small. I 
'.he m ean temp at base during the period was zero and that the 

ent down to 960 mbars.” 


r ’te’s journal are more prosaic. 

Pete (G ibbs) went out to tighten the guys he returned with the bad 
the snow around the tent which was holding the pegs was rapidly 
\s the day progressed the gale developed into a full blizzard, which 
/ /hteningly amplified by the loneliness of our poorly pitched tent. 

/arrived, and it was my turn to crawl from the damp but relatively 
"[tortable sleeping bag, don all possible protection and, tied to a climbing 
push through the sleeve entrance - the gate to another world. 

\ world of such contrast that the first moments were spent in bewilderment at 
the harshness of the scene. No longer did the pleasant rocky knolls surround 
the tent, nor did the impressive cliffs of Roman Four appear above the blue 
ice cliffs. Gone was the berg-flecked sea ice extending to mountains that 
reach for the sky .... Instead there was a world of hectic motion, a fuming 
cauldron, in which rearing, stinging drift spiralled past, driven by the fantastic 
power of the wind; the drift and cold not only affected sight and hearing but 
cne s very mind, even here in the comfort of base, to me the drift still swirls 

• er Postillion Rock. Such were my impressions on first emerging from the 

tent. 


1 cn task of inspection, which showed that the surrounding snow had 
jeen sc °ured by the blast, leaving the tent perched on a pedestal. The boxes 
had originally rested on the canvas skirt had fallen way leaving it 
upping wildly in the wind. It was obvious something would have to be done 
n ^ ^ ie tent were not to be blown away. Under the conditions even tying a 
f f| P^ e knot took minutes because it was out of the question to take gloves 
b v Wilh s P r °tn inside we managed to tie ropes and secure the guys 
p, p irK;US unor thodox means, and still the blizzard had not reached its worst. 

\y ^ f ^ ar kness fell it was Pete’s turn to do battle outside, and he found that 
n Was only possible to crawl against the wind. Then we sank our 
n ' f ^ e P * n the centre of the floor, froze them in with whatever liquid 
. muster, and fastened a central cord to them to hold the tent down, 

' CVCh i 

u * sense of false security obtained from cotton wool ear plugs 








comM bring sleep that night. Gradually the ten. shrank as drift filled the space 
between the outer and inner walls, thereby weighing down the inner walls. By 
morning things were in a shocking state; one side of the tent outer was 
tlapp.ng freely and rapidly tearing; Pete’s side had been undercut about four 
feet. I didn’t think it would last much longer. Soon the overhang on Pete s 
side fractured and drift poured into the tent through a nine-inch gap at ground 
level. This Pete plugged with his bedding. 

B\ now all was prepared for the worst - all clothing put on - food in pockets - 
compass- survival plans discussed. With all possible done we sat and waited; 
w ithout the increasing blizzard - within, our thoughts. Thoughts of a sudden 


gust, a crashing tent, the bubble bursting leaving nothing but cold drift 
penetrating the sleeping bag. Then dreams, dreams of one thing only-perfect 
sleep. Then hopes - then prayers - even, perhaps, a little faith. 

Then the blizzard eased, just short lulls between lengthy blasts, then longer 
lulls, then silence. Unfortunately dusk was already falling and another 
fourteen hours of suspense had to be endured. By now the tent had shrunk 
until there was barely room for us to crouch side by side, and making it 
impossible to sleep because of the cramped position. In the end luck was with 
us, and by two that afternoon we made a thankful return to base. Never before 
have I so enjoyed such physical and mental relaxation as I am getting now.” 


\v e shared many further experiences together in the Antarctic and afterwards 
climbing hills in Scotland, and his last, helping me with some surveying in 

waVtele S Dh^/rS ° f '^ Sultanate of Oman, but when, three weeks later, I 

sis iwjsrr.r ~ “ 

was no-one better to fight it for vou” Hp h a ^ 3 tlght corner there 

years after this one, for which I would ^ S ° Uth * W ° 

exploratory survey journeys he progressed in tW H d ° descnbe the 
Trough. 1 may then add a chapter tofhkT •*' S area SOUth of the Neny 
in to Horseshoe with him in ‘61, whence'th ad ' y ’ th ® three Fids flown 

abandoned Stonington hut, cannot now beTLe d< ?. Wn l ° re ' occu Py the 
Survey. OW be trace d by the British Antarctic 

On return to the comforts of base from Pnsfir 

ambitious plans for a new hut on the island °^ i, °, C ^’ ^ ecFlc * s telegrammed 
building .bou, »■ b» 20 feet !» fc "»wing M„eh, , l, rge 

iwo Beeeer a„e,«« Would I ,d»i« , he be, j','" *" d » hangar to house 

shingle there was for concrete?. As Stonington ° ^ ' S,and and how mu ch 
and it was currently snowing incessantly i, was nT SeV6ral feet under snow 
Indeed with the wind and drift I wrote on the 30,h a °" Ce P 0ssible to reply. 

1 ' U ^ ust “For much of the 




1’A 


( on jy t,een undesirable to go out but impossible owing to the 
11 ,U!> ' K lj n up of the back door, our only exit. After Henry had spent a 
-'' ''I " '. ^oiir digging a way through, Pete and I did some photography 
' ' nlKH ' S U 1ture drift effects. And Henry, Pete and I had a look around the 
SS forcible new base hut sites". 


, tlier now averaged around -20F. It was a pleasant busy interlude 
r 'ledges and equipment and giving the new teams training runs. I 
the lashings of my new sledge from the parts lying on the Sitting 

room floor. 





Wordie Ice Shelf Depot Journeys 

. Spring and sunshine when 
September and the beginning of g o skuas and gulls return to 

everything comes alive and all the peng » getting depots laid down the 
the coast, was the month of our acttve ^ to gettmg J ^ ^ 

coast and seeing Nigel and Henry away on a geologtca^j ^ fo||ow ^ 

Jeremy area. The main summer sur ^j j. _ Henry and myself with 

return'and start from the Wordie Ice Shelf w.th Pete Hemy and V 

three dog teams, also required a depot laymg down there to keep us m me 
‘field’ for up to two months for we had no support ofaircra 
from the coast inland your supplies that you earned had to see you back to 
base. Keith Hoskins and Bryn would do geology around the coast of Neny 
Fjord nearer to base, which would often be unoccupied so attempts wou e 
made to keep in contact with Base Y (Horseshoe) and each other by radio. In 
all, Pete and I did three journeys down the coast the 80 odd miles to 
Mushroom Island near the Wordie ice front thoroughly enjoying each other s 
compatible company and the spells on base in between, busy and planning 
and caught up in the high tempo of life in the Antarctic Spring. 

Getting away on the geological support journey was not straightforward. To 
get my sledge out of the living room, after its assembly from the remains of 
the Skimaster sledge, much damaged from the plateau journey, and parts off a 
sledge from Anvers island, required digging down 6 feet or so to expose the 
window through which it was lifted out vertically. I recorded this on cine 
film. Having done this a tunnel was dug along that side of the hut and roofed 
with sections of the unused refuge hut. This gave a useful second access to or 
ex,t from the hut, since every blizzard filled the space beyond the main door 
Keith developed a serious ulcer from an infected tooth which put him to bed 

this did not delay Henry’s deparUmftoo mn h K ‘° US ° n ge ° logy) but 
the 7th and sawWs rapid ^ ^ ^ 

days. We all left on Wednesday the 10th September mjeCtl ° nS ln the next two 
I got up at 07.30, a travel day but not verv 

some time. Leaving the hut vacant one ha* 8 ?. l Veather ’ Gettin 8 away took 
everything off the floor free from the dance! 7 1 ^ precauti °n of lifting 
spans had to be raised onto barrels I left °\ be,ng iced “>• Two (dog) 
followed by Bryn and Keith with the Spartans'‘ N f ^ the Adm * r als 
(with the Churchmen). Henry’s diary recmd s «aV. 8 ^ Henry W* at 1.30 
and fuming because Nigel was nnt i, A11 morning Pete u,., c 

Admiral.) 12.30 „d Ni,.| and iT,*' ** left .lone'(»i,h ihe 

d„.pp^,™K.,„„„d,i, c „, ntrofNCTy «» ; 13.30 b, * hich , ime 



. on route but on the whole Bryn (with the Spartans) 

i tV'CilViC**' • ** 11 _ 

v' ^ j t was a pretty slow surface to the NW corner of Neny 

^^proved greatly then - a fine surface across Neny fjord - 
' ' very enjoyable sledging with a light load and dogs going 

• ' " U ' K ". 'survey and took a few cine shots. We reached the depot 

"Vfk'Ridge) at 4 00 pm and decided to continue on to the Refuge 
^ K ?- depot the three sledges for Wordie picked up their supplies. 

' ' M .'been usefully laid by Pete, Bryn and Keith during our winter 

V l vl U ; U The Admirals load now increased from 450 pounds to 800 
,nl * churchman’s similar. We continued on a good surface to the 
' Gu!ds and camped making 13.2 miles for the first day. Temps +4 to 

- U'F , ' , . 

, k earlier in the season but 11 years before that Kevin Walton 
' - i ,k abortive West Coast journey from Stonington in company with 
- m tom expedition. They h.d poo, ret, ice and poo, 

„,d had lo turn back only a little beyond Refuge Island- There was 
hut here it may have go. its name Rom taking refuge off r«,e„ sea 
o n ,he same way as the Terra Firma were so named by the BOLE after a 
\ v dash from breaking up sea ice. Happily we had no untoward conditions 
and equipments were well tested. In fact after our winter tnals condmons in 
the Spring and Summer were mostly a picnic and the ice had consolida 

well in the previous three months. 

The second day was extremely trying. It took Nigel an incredible three an ^ * 
half hours to get himself packed up and ready to go while Pete an we ^ 
waiting. We could do no survey because the visibility was very poor, 
was two feet of soft snow. It took us 6 hours to cover 7.5 miles my o & s o » 
very well with a 950 pound load, after taking 3 boxes off the Churc men. 
camped on the sea ice half way to Moraine Cove. And again day t ree we 
only made 6 miles with deep snow and visibility just 30 yard 5 - We crossed 
several narrow cracks into one of which both Buster and Wal fe an 

pulled out. We all squeezed into the three-man tent that mg t again 
camping on the sea ice of necessity. But next day, the 13th, we ma e m 
better progress doing 17 miles to get to Query Islet. Across apt y na ™ e 
W,nd y Valley mouth it was a very fast surface for 8 miles t e ogs n 
-Entered but the last 5 miles south of Mikkelsen Bay were s owe o 
’‘eking, it was travelling ‘blind’ by compass but luckily on course 
r ^ry islet, a steep sided and ice covered islet. We again camped on the sea 

* beside. It would have been difficult to scale the ice cli • e , 

!' and wa * Keyhole Islet four miles south by a circuitous course ° ‘ 

*" d ridges. A tide crack had made a moat around but narrow enough K 
" ar, d though the ice foot was steep we could camp on t . ** 

,,f snow above the sea ice a probe went down 5 6 • ■ b- 
'' ,||ll y was poor with a low cloud base so we could not claim to ‘ 





detail of .hi, cou. ns we .ppro.ched Cap<. Hcrtaux^on the ISA covering 
II miles. I was making for a little group of islets olf the Word.c “ Shclf A 
wind got up raising thick drift so it became difficult to keep sight of tht 
.ledges behind We came into a maze of tabular bergs broken off the Jce 
Front We camped in the Ice of one of these. Our daily average so far was JO 
miles. Nigel got through on the ‘119’ to base Y which brought Henry in to 
our tent to deliver the messages. SecFids was enquiring what shingle was 
available on Stonington (for concrete mixing for the new hut). We laughed at 
this as the surface of the island had not been seen since we were landed on it 
last March. The other was a reply from Finn Ronne in America as to his 
inland route back from his famous trip to the southern end of the King George 
6th Sound. The sea ice had gone out but luckily he had done an air 
reconnaissance and they got back via glaciers behind Sickle Mountain leading 
into the Traffic Circle and the Neny Trough. This was the general route we 
would survey in November and December. 

16th September. A rather unprofitable day we sledged on the course of 
yesterday towards the Wordie Ice Front but after one mile were brought up by 
a rampart of large tabular bergs. I led on hoping to find a route through, but 
after a couple of miles of twisting and turning we were brought up by such a 
maze of stranded bergs that we eventually turned and came back into the open 
sea ice to the North. The bergs were drifted up so that one sledged over 
tabular sections and large drifts. Some bridged cracks in the sea ice and 
Monty fell through crossing one. While he was hanging I had to cut Wal free 
to prevent him falling in too. I was roped and pulled Monty out. The light was 
so diffused one could see no definition at all, very trying. Having sledged out 
we s irte to the west and camped 5 miles from Mushroom Island, having 
gone 13 miles but only 4 miles from yesterday’s camp as the petrel flies. 

We reached Mushroom Island next day and decided to make this the depot 

location and separate our parties The a-., „i , , lms lne Qe P° l 

j t , /, r partles - l he sky cleared that evening at last so Pete 

and I observed faint stars for azimuth finishing at 0200 am I’ ’ ! 

in the morning, Pete now taking Henry’s dog team th xx S We Separated 

sorry to see them go but we needed the denof 1 • * M ° 0minS; poor Henr >' 

and he and Nigel would make their waywithTeVT^ ° f “ CXtrateam ’ 

Jeremy area on the edge of the Sound They wil I ^ the Cape 

from here. It was just over 70 miles from base th 5 WCeks provlsions 

hadn’t seen much of the coast the previous 8 days 6 ^ C ° me bUt WC 

Now Pete and J wanted to get a route ont 

to base. Low cloud obscured all visibility 0 ii'.^ Shelf befor e heading back 
we saw the coast of Cape Berteaux and cam ° ff a course - After 12 miles 
berg we thought we were on the Shelf itself ! UCh 3 lar 8 e drifted tabular 
off it in the poor light so camped on top having ^ difficul ‘y seeing a way 

S done nearly 15 miles. j 


■ OSS Vis down to half a mile this morning with low cloud 
Sei'W"* 1 ’?•' I. brightened up after 11.30 and we emerged to do a recce 
ttlc with many ups and downs off our berg mto a stra 

.VI t'" d,n8 ' nd ,cs had been formed with movement from the shelf 

. tfc.it pressure g and s)edged int0 this channel and from 

" ‘ \\ ;• returned. P ackct ' l 0 she |f ice proper. We marked this spot for 

t ’" 2™ bS”h»dt w= Zit ■ tote ^ "to*»“!"« 

■» er re ' Urn e | u c k ily we found drifts going down and up the other side 
* ntb "here. ‘“^Lc-Hlce features (small rifts) and while mspectmg a 
„ me to som an awfu , fight i took me a few minutes to run 

...o trough my d s s moment or two while they tried to run off with 

' There was chaos fora moment^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Babe 

. , sledge. I tume g . b]ood a n over the place but no serious 

escaped and ran a axe dealing with Johnny 68 . As it started to 

" i\h“u visibility we camped .. to scene of,hi. melee. Babe w,s 

n h at and the cause of this dog scrap. 

, 1 - + u Ar\ft nreventina any travel until 4.00pm when it 

the shelf ice captures the scene nicely. They look g 
forgetting the scrap of yesterday. 


(Insert photo) 


It blew hard and we had our first lie-up day. Then to ma e up or 
soft snow of the trip so far, it brightened up, the surfaces were goo 
covered the 53 or so miles back to Base in two good days o gran 


I he first, via the terra Firma Islands (10 miles in two hours) t en a c 
course for the Refuge Islands which we covered 16 miles towar s an 
°n good sea ice two miles off the ice front of the Bertran ce i 
T.iing beside the sledge in good sunshine with beautiful evening ig 
rose-tinted cirrus clouds was much appreciated, as was the first c e ^ S1 ^ 
dramatic coast. It was -2F on camping with a breeze from t e 
taking it chilly after a sweaty day of exertion. Liz was in a v 
Pregnancy hut keeping up the pace alright. Babe was on heat but the dogs no 
ln,( rested fortunately. Their attentions were on Zeta having an apparen 
' nil y a month after pupping. Babe and Buster chewed through harnesses las 


( 1,1,1 ' ,n,,r t merciless than reality but in extremis the halt of the ice axe, when a ro P c 
'' ,a,, T could restore control before dons were seriously bitten. 
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. f recZ c and thaw conditions. All 

hi which were uncomfortable with t c d ^ equa | ly good on 

3? were fed two blocks of Hu" ^ weather and the first 

progress reaching base in the ev ® 8 , jn so ft new snow. Here we killed 
ten miles ,0 the Refuge Islands were slo Joumey . Surfaces vary 

and stored two seals to g.ve the dogs $now fre e surfaces oppos.te 

enormously up this coast as we cam w£ w£fe surprised to find Bryn 

Windy Valley. At the Red Rock * g uhen they emerged, Keith hauling a 
and Keith's encampment. They to » strona wind down the fjord 

MM M-. M »» I'f had another 8 days 

Z S » » ~= detailed d,.wings of 

£ » a, tee Men, fjord - tat and toogh 
and sastruei. While Pete dug a way into the hut (the dnft flush with the roof 
as ever) I “put the dogs on the spans and fed them. Once the living room fire 
had been going for while the hut warmed up to near freezing point. We 
relaxed having accomplished this first support joumey in 13 days and felt 
well pleased with the rapid return in just two days. 

I managed the schedules with Paddy McGowan at Y (which gave me 
pleasurable confidence in the technicalities that I usually delegated to others 
and which on base were Bryn’s first responsibility). It was mum’s birthday on 
the 25th so I sent off a telegram and noted the locations of the two field 
parties, Henry and Nigel encamped on the Bugge Islands and experiencing 
slow conditions. Liz produced a single pup early in the day. We waited on 
others but my diary does not record further births or what fate awaited the 
poor creatures. It was -1 IF and breezy, cold for late September. I weighed the 

wfs m un at n , m8 ° nly 85 P ° UndS againSt his usual 95 ‘ 98 whereas Buster 
was up at 111 pounds in spite of two recent long hard days work Beine a 
neutered male he lost no energy frettino f 7 ^ ' ° rK * yein § a 

45 years later by Jim Exley«, whoreXbered doeF °? 1t0 ' d SOmC 

he was neutered because his genes conta‘ a ° ^ lbtories vei Y Nearly, that 
Again delayed in depart "«-*■ 

cause to remember emptying the gash h„X ♦ • dnftln § weather. I had 

bucket takes a full hour by the time one has Ju°“S- “ T °/ mpty the 8 ash 
from the door and shovelled the steps cut int • CUblC yards of snow awa y 
hut Then on returning, invariably an avalanch^f 3nd $ ° Climb out of the 
he floor of the lobby. It is not infrequent^ ££ Wi " f ° ll0W and cov ^ 
and gbssades into the hut from the leve of d "ft ^ 3 f ° 0tho,d the steps 
today, lose a footing and e mpty the gash 8 « above, or, as 1 

... ... . CKet a11 over myself" - 

We did the next run, Pete and I with h ^ 

'SsrsS^SSSSSZ I 

Exley had the Admirals at Horsesh,,. , , us On the sea ice with 

- a* *«.«»*„ ■ r >•« Wh 

• Cyprus m 2004 11 r,hut cd generously to the 





Moil to the depot to leave there 14 dog food can*. I 
"‘J 'J,' t ..,||ons pnruffin, about 950 pounds in weight. We 
,m» N" cs ni . U (jl)c crac k and carried them up onto the secure position 
across t' on return at Terra Firma by a strong wind but 

. ai'J NVc " tr . p Q Wodehouse the time passed hilariously. With 

back t0 base on the 9th, a 39 mile run, the longest I 

"> lU> Y VC after a lie-up in wind on the Terra Firma. 

° n f C ,h e Wind blowing pretty strongly, th first 10 miles in drift that 
1 ’' Yea ice from the NW, the sledge was blown around at an 
■ K ' r0SS d ' an j we made good time to the Refuge Islands, another 
!l thcn . C T.hem at 4 00 pm. Here we killed a huge seal and loaded it 
' Ya'" 1 while I took all his load. Between here and Red Rock Ridge 
'Y Y.inian’s trail (this morning’s I think). I soon branched off on 
,he Arg fo vigny Island. At one stage the Moomins decided to go after 
tYd of following me and Pete’s sledge overturned. At the same time 
started a fight, ran off and the sledge also overturned. We reached 
ha d to dig for some time to uncover the door and grope a while 
1 fed the ‘boys’ nutrican and will chop seal tomorrow. Hut in a 
'' ' lie sump beneath the floor boards is up to board level so will 

start drainage operations. Distance 38.8m. Wind from NW up to 30 
s and giving a firm crusted surface. 


W V 
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There followed a very happy and busy 3 weeks with Pete on base much 
dialing of the exterior drain passages, making accessories like sfron 0 
sticks to replace the fancy flimsy ones supplied. Pete made a g° od ca ™^ ra 
case from an old pair of mukluks as the canvas supply had run out. W e a a 
very good social visit from the argentinian base. They brought an amazin & 

!b side of beef. We rarely used alcohol but with them here for t e 
brought out the drinks. I talked late with Franco about our difteren 
expedition styles. He was a very good genuine man who gave me a n 
balaclava helmet. I recorded their visit on some cine film show in-, amusin^ 
language gestures and much back slapping. Gone w 7 as political stan 
cr ^ protest about occupation rights. We co-operated genuinely, lau 0 in^ 
an guage communication problems. Sometime after this they burnt down t eir 
base hut again but we did not hear about the disaster until we evacuated 
1 ' rnri ^ton by sledge five months later and called in on the way past. 

an( l Keith got back in after a successful outing with some 500 lbs 
P^imens and Nigel and Henry also on the 31st October doing a 39 mile run 

" (lj iy from the Terra Firma to make us a complete party again tor a 

hy*- Only, 





, . I(4lirncv into southern Marguerite Bay 

l'hc geological Journey 

♦1 o fmQtratinu 2 months accompanying Nigel. He 
For Mono i. hadbeen■ mos ly f ^ ^ previous year> mood swings> 

tv>unJ the same diflic f pnt hnsiasm They could have, he felt, 

d,d visit various rock sites around Cape Jeremy 

actA mpiiMicu iiu , ^ u wa<; the best of us to accompany him, 

collecting valuable specimens. Henry was tne oesi o. y j , 

easv going and non-confrontational but reading his diary, which he sent me 
just recently, there were severe trials and clashes of personality, wrote earlier 
that Pete Forster and I accompanied them down as far as t e epo on 

Mushroom island. . 

On day 4, September 15th, Pete was accompanying Henry driving the 

Moomins, his team. He wrote “The scenery is magnificent even in this bad 
visibility. We passed the Terra Firma Islands about 7 miles to our West. They 
looked really great. We chatted about the river Thames above London. The 
dogs were pulling so well that I was day-dreaming away, half asleep to the 
rhythm of my skis and was quite shocked to wake up to the Antarctic ’. He 
was under some mental strain from world events that might affect those he 
loved at home and dreaming at night “Dreamed again last night about atom 
bombers attacking Russia and vice versa, and it was all very horrifying, 
especially trying to get round to save those I loved. Dreaming too much 
recently.” 

He disliked having to hand over his team, the Moomins, to Pete Forster, an 
arrangement I had required, although he saw the need for it to give us more 
depot-laying capacity, and gave vent to his feelings in his diary on September 
16th Pete F drove my team (reluctantly) and did quite well, although as 
usual, would not learn anything at all. He really is the most annoying of 
fellows. Says “Aaaaah”, the dogs will not stop, so alright “Huit 1 ” Will not 
take any criticism And a little later the same error nearly lands him in big 
trouble on a drifted up berg. 1 don’t think the lesson will sink in. I get more 

on FroTbSrTfi h h°k the TV haVe been and am bei "§ mucked about 
on FIDS bases. If I had been a little more forceful character the story might 

have been very different, perhaps". Very depressed writing indeed buf it 
certainly passed because Henry Pete anH t rw r , B cu DUl 

Journey together and became the firmest of fri^H an ?° US y on the Southern 

Sledging on in front of them I was not aware of th ° Ur HveS ' 

the time. 6 of these emotional conflicts at 

We left them on the 18th with sufficient suonlie, fx u 
rations. “The two Petes left at midday in good f ^ ab ° Ut 6 weeks on futl 
my dogs go, but it won’t be long before 1 h ° T™’ 3nd 1 was sorr y to see 
with 9 nutrican, 5 man food boxes and in V ' Km hack a 8 a 'n. We are left 

gallons paraffin.” Our attachments 


deep • can see it nil deeply In retrospect. They 
!,-d doe' 1 " ())(? surv j vors 0 r (he disastrous I >ion Island journey 

iKh N '',,, u | welded them into his own team over the past 

,-i \ta> 1 cnr> . | ovct | every one of them with their individual 
' k ’| K ''e some of your soul to see you own team being driven 


f I ‘\ 


ter. 


You 

But 


it was for the general good. 


• loss of a compass given to him by his father just after 
' " ; ' S It sentimental attachment. It was left at the camp before 

‘ "-d'but snowfall would have covered it so they did not return to 

' r ,,n riavs any melancholic thoughts were banished in 

\:>.cr some he-up J 

% *t!\ lt> 

„ . , dav 13) Towards evening it cleared leaving high alto and 
1 ( vepi , be autiful ; and we once again in sunlight. All day a cold 
' eratnre around 4 degrees. We packed up camp in the morning 
te 7tJ to dig everything out - but all was done eventually. Took 
' -Xi of lashing up and harnessing. At first I led out for we wanted 
f the area of cracked sea ice. We were camped in a maze of 
' smaU ones probably due to reefs exposed at low tide One ran under 
’ " • a wide crack ran around in a semi circle around the north end of the 
. Ind which t the point we crossed was three feet wide. By the fime we 
ea;hed it Sis was off and the sledge had bogged down in soft snow amon 
tne ceres. Taffy fell into the crack. The sledge crossed it and bogged down ° 
the far 'side, so we had to unload and clear that away. When ‘t finally came 
-iear it shot out like a bullet. Nigel broke a snow shoe trying o s op 
ash line, which I had been standing on with my ski, wrappe aroun m > 

;■ anked me down, and dragged me along. Once under way t e o e 
extremely well, the surface alternating hard bearable to brea a e cru 
'ey hauled away like mad pulling a load of about 1000 poun s. e 

good almost 9 miles in 7 hours travelling and are now camped on a goo 

surface in the lee of a berg, four to five miles from the nearest s ore an 
e ^ds a pleasant day. I plotted our course and position on the ma P 
cr joyed doing so. Now pleasantly tired and ready for bed. A snow petre 
'■ u s with the open ocean some 60 miles away. 

' ^ ,u rchmen were a powerful team and Dean was a good lead do & 
was over 1000 pounds with a breakable crust as they weaved a way 
" •' i; ' n gaps and past mile long ice bergs on the 23rd skirting s ro s 
'-'d . the Hugge Islands. They had to cross several cracks in t e seaici 
’bird, bean was having none of Nigel’s command an c ose is 
a better one it turned out to be. He was an intelligent dog that took 
^''"’ •'bility f 0r his team , fa p i cke t was inadvertently pulled by the restless 

w()ij|(j alert Nigel with u short announcing bark. 








i m, Hint (’duelI were examined 

.! Mount Ouem»«y a" 1 , , n()Un tains had ever 

the 'if'" M ‘ Mi , nc 0 f these sentinel mourn 

»,m .. yearning climbers eye None c|imbe d. He appreciated the 

kn, eye, approached to 'her bas ic wcrc always reverting to 

grandeur of this untouched world b > nan , as they wer e when I first 

unrequited lose relationships hack home>P ^ wou|d wind | ike a slave the 
•.poke to hint on the rail of the o n f rom Irene or ‘Mouche’. Like 

H9 generator hoping to get a signa c ' djaries probably reveal the 

monks banished to a celibate menus j w0 ye ars or so later he 

heartache of strong passion bottle U P- 1 Me’dica\ Research Council in 
had met the woman he happily ma ^e S t ma^ifa memorable wedding to 

*«- *- 

Forster. 

But back to their slow progress across treacherous surfaces off the Wordie Ice 
Shelf, they had a blow with much drift on the 28th September and in the 
morning there were nine mounds showing where the dogs had been buried 
with here and there some fur showing through. It worried me to read that I 
had trouble digging everything out without a shovel -1 lost my temper . How 
dangerous not to have a shovel. Was it lost or broken perhaps that he had to 
use a ski? 70 A few years later a team of two and their nine dogs were found 
frozen to death even though the one was standing at the mouth of their snow 
hole with shovel in hand. The other must have lost his way a few yards off 
checking the dogs in horrendous conditions. But to tackle drifting snow 
without a shovel is to really feel exposed. But they got under way to North 
Micah Islet and left there a depot of ten days supply, finding plenty of rock 
exposures, and “Cape Jeremy to our South is magnificent, a collection of 
peaks and pinnacles and I don’t know what - but there is no time to describe 
it I shall try a painting tomorrow....It feels great to have really done some 
mileage at last and be rid of the dreadful relaying business.” 

m"les The e driftwas e ^'high'l'dtroublesome^ T™** ^ dr ° PPed l ° ° n ' y 4 ' 7 
George Sixth Sound and stopped at Powder Island^A m °* h ° f King 
barely half a mile long. The North end chn d ’ A stran § e llttle lslan d 
shattered looking like a chocolate red grav !| r? "** fragmented and 
pressure ridges which we got throush airier ® t0 the lsland were big 

at 19.35 and are encamped, the first land cam 6 reached the Rhyolite Islands 
a relief. 1 walked to the top of the isStd ^.o"T ^ Island a " d quite 
bergs lies to our South and a route will be d ^ S0Uthward - A big belt of 
hope to make for the Niznik islands close to t^ ‘r ^ bUt tom °™w we 
weary. We made 25 miles today”. ° the lce fr °ut. Both footsore and 


70 " ~~ ’ ~ 

I observe next chapter on the Summer Journev .h , , 
it was Henry who noted that they should never ^en two broke 


and one cracked 






,, Keep ihts up Nine whole dayt of lie-up f'/lkmed At tf 
' ' ' Ul V' the first idle day, Nigel started to ration various items like 
^ lh,% ' itul then cutting down the daily ration, without jo** 
niiUh 7lenr> Relations must have been strained when Henry wr<*e 
" M u day "This business of being out as a sledging asviitant n 
• lh U U \ Unless there is a team to look after and drive there is so 
l1V 7 rhe only reason for being out is so the other fellow can be 
u ^ t0 drive, feed, and care for his own dogs there is nctfhmg 
his “assistant”. He was looking forward to an end to the jourur* 

i-vp Havs food left to get back to the depot on Musfaman he 

M ,ust h %e ad > :> ... 

margins exceedingly thin. 

„ rJ daN 0 ut, rather weak from a long lie-up, they cut dcr*r. to half 
', ive some extra days to geologise, which up to now had not reer. 

, ted. They sledged 3 miles to some exposes and camped on an ice 
bav under some steep snow and ice cliffs in sunshine, gocc for 

.. damp bags. The next two days dawned in good weather and they 

• ."me most of it, accomplishing considerate geology that nca^e up ..x -1 
.. _’V;uve days to date. Some caution was thrown to the winds be ±sy 

::: setback the rocks. 

13th. I looked out at 0700 and saw the sun shining or. the “ 

:en: still in shadow. We ate a miserable half ration of hreakfa^ then snoozac - 
b:t for Nigel was cold in his bag last night having had no s-pper. *’* = 
a ■••a’. b\ 10.30 as the sun fell on the tent. V. e planned to .ea*r the —f - 
trek over to a distant outcrop. Took my rucsac. 2 cameras art- n— - :n Pv 
edge bag to wrap specimens, climbing rope, ice axe artd geological r a nk er. 
a pair of skis each, w'aist slings, duvets and a piss cy tincer. Hi^t —- ~ 

spreading over and a belt of dark cloud to the North but although The ---•— 

•• tr.ened and cirro-stratus veiled the sun. it was w ith us all Ue; in >4.'—.- 
often with well marked 22 degree halo. Our course lay first up ^ ro-‘--n 
bramble, then on ski for a half mile up a snow ridge to an outcrop 
'■£~‘ collected schists. The glacier appeared free from crevasses e'-en thou^i 
■; tre wer ^ it pushed out onto the sea-ice. We crossed the glacier for 4 5 ntt.es 
* " " J ^ i0u rs, even though 1 was worried stiff about a wind whi-n kep. uon - 
/ - sometimes from the North, sometimes from the wo. —p*-*un^ 
from windscoops and blowing drift off Mount EdgelL It all came 
^ - an d my worries were unnecessary. We went up around 
' | innacle Ridge Nunatak, having to rope up across the crevasse tos 

I y ' ,>n behin (f Pinnacle B in a wind scoop, again with an ice lake in -.e 

l ° rr » and - H 


ik 


contraction crack into which Nigel put his foot. 1 fixed up m 

, .. * a j*- Mr, ■ n rm i M 


,irj l 'mwvuuu iiiiu v*iiivii r^ m 

^ 1 ln ^ w hile Nigel collected some specimens but we left fu > 

*t. e a lon K way from the sledge - 6 miles in unpredictable weather. R>Aa 
'7 ,r,| y Hasement* type with patches of iron red oxide ar.J bag 
Vecn - A really wonderful cliff. We hurried back, roped acro» 
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it u i hut open further down, and ski-ed 

<-«»•»* «•** b, '.‘ 8 ™ hours we were buck <he fim 

straight down onto the S la ^ r - welcome! Then collected a 

exposure, where we drank a ^noos°ft^ v e ^ 

few more rocks and so down to camp, lne sac wcignc * 

Niael showed me glacial pluckings and str.at.on and collected a greenish 
rock, Epidote I think. I tried eating snow today but « definitely leads to more 
thirst. At the camp all was well but Dean had chewed through two lash loops 
in an effort to get at Popeye, and Nun's first pup had arrived. I fear many of 
them will die for it is a cold night and she has only a Nutncan box tor a 
kennel, which she readily took to. We hear squeeks as new ones am\e....We 
had a full supper of curried pemmican and cocoa and feel much better. All set 
for a good nights sleep....Now we have 7 days porridge and 5 days pemmican. 


October 14th was an even longer day. Splendid day but ver> tiring. Reached 
the Cape Jeremy exposure at 10.00 pm. Now (as I write) it is 01.4:* am. So 
will add full notes tomorrow. Nun had at least 5 pups but all died soon after 
birth. She vomitted at mid-day but still pulled and ran all day long! Many dog 
fights and much trouble. Came via Powder Islets for a total of nearly 23 miles 
(total distance to date a little over 192 miles). Weather varied from veiled sun 
to low stratus and snow. It is fair now but a gusty southerly breeze. We now 
have 6 days porridge and 5 of pemmican but the depot is only 6 miles away. 
We had a bad start this morning trying to sort Nun out and so on then half a 
mile out remembered some specimens Nigel wanted so went back for those. 
However, eventually away by 12.45. Made a halt between Rhyolite and 
Powder islands and then swung much further out into the Sound than before, 
taking bearings as we went. Reached Powder Island at 16.45 having come 
12.6 miles and crossed several cracks wider than when we came v first). Bv 
this time visibility was two miles with snow falling. We could not see out 
objective but I very much wanted to push on even though Nigel didn't. He 
kindly came on and so set my mind at rest. As we moved North visibility 
improved. We arrived here much exhausted, but it had been a good dav. and 
we are, I think, only about 7 miles from the depot.— Nigel had much trouble 
with his dogs, especially with Dean and Taffy for Dean kept on attacking 
Taffy who would keep swinging off acutely to the left. I could not fathom 
why. The treatment seems to be immensely patient, sorting out tangled traces 
and starting again. Many of the dogs were bloody bv the time we reached 
here. It’s grand to be within an easy day of the depot! ' 


From this camp next day they again did a roped excursion to visit the rock 
exposure above the camp. It was poor light for definition and in one place 
they got onto some d.cey ice with cracks in the surface. “A very narrow rack 

was all that showed of an enormous hole. It was almost a whiteout The ice 

seemed to be rolled over a buried rock bar anH h*A , i. lne io 

. * * r . .. ^ had some heavy cnevassmg 

with little surface indication. At the exposure Nieel enl i 8 

took photos and built a small cairn. He dronned a ! T specimens, 

cropped a glove down a slope. Luckily 




it - a good reason for wearing glove harnesses. We 
m. - l '^ 11 i<>00 hours over a marked trail and in better light. Had 

A K > the ten a ^ fixe( , up an aer j a i. Looked at the exposures in the 
; i jid a te' v J° »’ at sheared blocks, very smooth and completely 
, US ' Ra dio went well, Paddy reading us ‘5’. and clear. At nine in 
** Hedded to move. I led out for the first 2 miles then Dean did 
back in the little bay of day 21 in gathering gloom. The 
-■>t " e are ft d f or a running man an occasional break through. We 

''NT miles then had a splendid supper and ready for bed by 02.00 

1 near > both have conjunctivitis with stinging eyes, presumably 

, ,v morning- w e D0U1 11 

t ■ c 1 > stage of snow blindness. 


- , ..inns bv the morale boosting activity he praised Nigel as they 
' lUien ,, Nf rations on the next snowy lie-up day “ I begin to understand 
V .1 a I wavs uses pea flour, onions and potato powder so sparingly, for 
1 lOOOccs of fluid with the usual amount of thickener, and hardly 
Coilccd''the half pemmican. I’m learning about economy of rations and 
--M-.il tent management, more than at any other time . 


A their camp on the sea-ice edge a cow seal had pupped close to their tent 
h afforded much interest and was perhaps the youngest baby seal to have 
; ts tumm y scratched by humans while its mother looked on askance. They did 
two day trips from here to rock exposures, one midway between Mount 
Guernsey and Mount Edgell. Avalanches fell frequently from Mount 
Guernsey and a whole block of ice cliff had fallen off the island by which 
they were encamped on their return. Six weeks out on October 21st the 
weather was splendid but cold for the season falling to below zero that night. 
While Nigel climbed up alone to the exposure, a hazardous escapade, as 
Henry stayed with the dogs, the summit came out of cloud described as 
“breathtakingly beautiful and unassailable”. 


They had been out their allotted time now and I read that my enquiry on the 
evening radio schedule as to their food supply situation “annoyed Nigel very 
ttiuch”. I felt my responsibility as party leader to know that they were faring 
alright and was very conscious that the summer survey journey could not get 
away for a few days after their return as Henry was included. He had a prickly 
temperament indeed. However, short rations encouraged their return to the 
depot at Mushroom Island but it took them 4 days and was not easy as they 
~ up in bergs separated off the Ice Shelf, stuck in cracks in the ice and 
cr ossed many hair-raising pressure ridges. On October 24th after a 23-mile 
day lhe y won through to the depot with much relief and feasted on double 
a 10ns multiple extras. I had left them a note here as to the route back 
nd w ^ er o the Argentine refuge hut was placed on Terra Firma which they 
M'ed the next day finding it with difficulty because my description was 
! Purently wrong. Refuge huts always acted like a secure magnet to Nigel. To 






it was . depressing sigh, having an air of abandonment and no, so 

»a„n as a tent which hewou Idha vepre ferre ^ was [yplcal for lhe 

Unfortunately it was not just for the mgni. me 

area - poor visibility but winds not too strong and most parties wouldI have 
probably moved on but they suffered irksome delay for three days Hemy 
willing Nigel to move which they finally did on October 29th but only for 1.3 
miles. Sis got off and ran back to the hut where they found her lying on the 
roof eating scraps of blubber. Poor Sis had caused much trouble in recent 
days and been kept as punishment on a short lead. She preferred freedom. The 
visibility had clamped down and they did not want to trust to magnetic 
compass directions in the vicinity of these igneous rock islands so they lay up 
here again the next day a depressing situation also for poor Sis, not fed for the 
second day as punishment and she exacerbated her fate by chewing through 
her trace so Nigel trussed her up between the tent walls. Happily the trials of 
the journey ended on a very long day of forced sledging on October 31st, their 
~~nd day out. Visibility was not good but Henry forced Nigel’s hand. When 

Red Rock Ridge was glimpsed through the mist they packed and left The 
s. edge ...burned after 50 yards and heavy snow „ ” ^ ™ 

fnNr, U8 ' ? lldday ’ Henry ran ahead making a trail which Dean eagerly 

R«k M l " A m ' y Sled ^ » hours stopping a, Red 

Snow Petrels and T a " d 

days no, that high avlage di^™s Ste^f bm“ ‘l a " 332 in 52 
nor I appeared to have recorded the weight f? b ge ° logy - Neither Henry 
but at least 200 pounds and carefully labelled S ^ eClmens the y brought back 
had not had to deal with ailments Jot' th " ann0tated Hen ^ as doctor 
crac e l,ps and a sprained ankle but h" Par | lal snow blindness, sun- 
physiologmal measurements also And hv br0ught back useful 

outcome of the journey. °' And ** ^ character he influenced the 


11,0 Summer Survey Journey 


, . the heroic era anyway, the main journey of a polar expedition 

drama of unfulfilled objectives in spite of meticulous 
,‘ t0 S ome major disaster, loss of a sledge with its driver with all 
Mawson’s desperate journey of survival. Or the most dramatic 
'polar story, the heroic deaths of Scott, Wilson and Bowers 
i blizzard in their last camp just 11 miles from One Ton Depot 
- -hed the pole but second to Amundson, and leaving Evans and 
uij'on the way back. The story told by Apsley Cherry Gerrard The 
,rner in the World, is among the most moving literature and rightly 
;h ese characters to icons of fame, partly for the reason that in spite of 
s meticulous planning of depots and support parties things did go wrong 
: h no real fault of his, even before they reached the Ross Barrier. The 
_,;ner turned an average of 20 degrees F colder than anticipated for March 
: their paraffin ran short due to unexplained evaporation from the stoppers 
: -.he cans. Also there may have been insipient scurvy affecting them as it 
for Shackleton in 1903, nearly killed Edgar Evans but for the supporting 
lire of Lashley and Crean who hauled him back a sick man over hundreds of 
~ es from their furthest South in support of Scott’s team. 


inis summer survey trip of ours was not remotely in the same league 
-•tnough some of the unknown terrain we traversed was equally hazardous, 
— r dogs did most of the arduous work, our rations lasted as planned (though 
- eked them out in case we needed them for longer and felt some pangs of 
*»unger at times) and to prevent scurvy we had bottled orange juice 
-Titrate rich in vitamin C introduced to the rations by FIDS. We suffered 


^-rious injury — just the solar radiation burns to faces and minor snow 
;- ines $. covered the planned circuitous route to fill in a good^part ot 
- - npty space of that part of Grahamland between King George 6 Sound 
^ iN eny i rough. (Reader please refer to Map 2) It was 420 miles in 50 
' ^erage of only 7 miles per day, the same as they managed on the 
, ( ^ 1 j,Jr neys in 1935-37, a slow rate due to weather and surfaces and the 
f.,, ( ; survey halts, the prime objective, whenever visibility was 

, i^* were rare occasions. Henry, Pete F and l were all now 

^ ^ drivers. The three of us with a team each and loads ot up to 

* mds 1 _ .1__._•_l__ ilmt 


i 


w m » I 

f * 1 ^ ’^welled in the most economical way possible tor dog sledging, 

V b< >ui HO % of the load being dog food, 10% man 





11 ftmi potHf ropcn, shovel, Ice-axe*, 

rtsmunuig IOHon>.m edlbR th e three sledges Experience had 

mdto and Nm-ty etc) ^ T ccping sledge weights down to *vo.d 

,md on me tin- 1 ' slicccss n,i. m some soft * yon 

ivies ing loads. In this we were only I ■ ^ ^ and jce the dogs could trot 

would bog down an empty sledge. ski . ed beside with a waist line 

towing a 1.000 pound load, we ■ y f precau ti 0 ns we were very 

over a handle bar of the sle ge u no . one not even a dog, was lost 

luckily watched over by I’iovk ence ^ ^ ]engt h 0 f their harness and trace 

down a crevasse althoug m ™ y Green | an d modification that prevented the 
and we had Angus to thank for he Greenan which 

hancinc doe si pp ng out of its harness, we iwu i 

(particularly^Henty) a morale boosting link with famtly and loved ones at 
home’, contact with those at our base and w.th SecF.ds office in Port 
Stanley, which last could be a distracting element when questions were asked 
as if you were sitting in an office as he was. But importantly, the radio time 
signals were valuable in rating the half chronometer pocket watch kept warm 
in a chamois leather pouch beside one’s tummy, upon which the accuracy of 
longitude observations depended. 


I give Henry’s diary, generally better in description than mine which was 

more logistic, curt and topographical. (I hope later to get sight of the late Pete 

Forster s diary too) Henry only had a week before our departure to recover 

and write up results from the geology journey and was disgruntled that he had 

no more time. With all we tried to accomplish in reports and observations we 

were behind and lacked sleep. It was already late in the season and thawing 
with slush and cracks in the sea ice. 


Day #1 Friday November 7 1958 Thirteen miles covered. I don't remembei 
when I last made an entry in the diarv h„t „,;n , 

days except that it has been a frandc m h H “ Tf *** ^ 

until 1400 hours. The day began flat r„l t ^ USU3 delayed departure 

and a general thaw. A strong wind began to bln I th scattered clouds 

has continued ever since It brouuhf to u ° W fr0m the NE at midda y and 
cloud still covers ...rything “f “I "mto-cumultts; and 

thermometer scale, estimated at 43 and ® tern perature was above the 
uncontrolled and hectic start we made ran d ° k Was P lus 37 ■ After an 
m parts, slushy snow to the West end of N. P1 ?f 6SS 0n wet - crystalline, and 
Ridge. Peter Gibbs led, then Pete Foster andT S ^ and across to Red Rock 

Though the ocean edge of the sea in ** “*' 

at th ®y est end °f Neny Island, we^wT ' eaS ‘ * Went y or thirty miles aw av 
the cliffs, and a seal basking tw a flTu^ Petrels a "d two Sk i un m 
but probably very long, runninof, ?' We cr °ssed two crack c tol P 

Of the Island. At about a mil f® N ° r,h W «t to South R k ^ 

snow to ice with a thin covering of <ed R ° Ck Rid B e the surf l' 0 " 1 U ' C ^ 

thawing was from radiation f r Wi " Cr - 1 w °ndered ifthi Cha " scd ,Vom 

aatatton from the elitTs u " th,s apparently excess 

s topped at the penguin 





m 


>ln>ii>s An estimated count gave 1100 to 2000 bird*, 
" ln " most nest sites taken. Then on to the Refuge Island* - 

ed ' nii "' v u crossing a wide crack to gain access. Many seals 
NVl xh il\ 0 ff scraps of seal meat after feeding the dogs from 

. v ut. and sKua ‘ 

miles the surface was blue ice with thaw water all over it, in 
' tw0 inches deep. Wearing our soft canvas mukluks we all 
''i"Vvcning spent feeding, sorting loads, and Pete G surveying 
t blc The others have turned in now so I will write more 
V c wind has dropped away. Looking back Adelaide Island has 
yi Jay. Distance 13 miles. My load 654 pounds. 

alld Bryn gave us a good send off...I had a narrow squeek 
HP! a K'k at these islands which turned out to be about 8 ft wide and I 

i the sledge in. 


N'icel, 


•v-, Saturday November 8 1958 

: es today. We reached the Terra Firma islands. A glorious day, 

— mg dull and cloudy and with a strong Northerly breeze, then clearing 
_ _ saving brilliant sun shining between fleecy white clouds, and a little later 
:\m a clear blue sky. Late in the evening it clouded over but remained warm. 
Temperatures have been between 34 and 45, thawing like mad. A strong wind 
e.ew out of Windy Valley as we passed, but only lasted for a mile. We left 
t-mp at 1045 for I was slow over breakfast. Ran straight off the other side of 
:ne - ttle island. A mile to the South we had some difficulty crossing a crack 
A hat a difference Caesar makes as lead dog, and in any case we 

cached the thing in a far more confident manner than during my last 

journey. 


I 


ade two survey halts somewhere off the Bertrand Ice Piedmont^where 
"ketches for both surveyors. Great to be useful for a change . Both 
c l LJ he a time but it’s a pleasant way to travel. By coming round the 
jL of the North Islands we avoided nearly all difficulties with cracks 
CUlL straight here, camping on the ice foot a little way below the Retuge 

rf' 

1 have been uniform wet, crystalline snow where the sledge sinks in 
1 f, ( * n yel l h e dogs hardly ever break through the surface. Loads about 
hi j-7' S and ke Pt up all round very well. In fact the loads were just about 

V( »yone to balance nicely. 

'H j j ' d uas at the Refuge islands, two Black Backed Gulls, and l think 
<v|,t h ^ are out on the ice all over the place. 1 lost n\> temper a 
Wc ,tHc hed here but fortunately got over it soon. Had roast bu t 


we, 


^\ we,c a licnicndous boon to us Surveyors in utcnUlVmg tcatu.es «hich 
'* •<> pliotogittphig pNUorauum in the office, 






.. ,i two tins of ( horquic»n from th* refuge hut the 

S"** "W" (h( „„,|, •■nil !.«•»«.. 'an,,'. I.HK-.r I removed 

i* V.iTult'n.itlT li very fired tonight camping at ten or eleven in the 
IL:;; sZZVL^ on all. «»a we raised WWV on the radio for 

i linu' check* 


l\n ? V Sunday November 9 1958 

We reached Mushroom Island today, the third day out. The weather is worse 
\x ;h occasional snow and temperatures around 42E degrees until tonight 
\\ hen it dropped to 52 degrees. An occasional wind from the North switching 
’ ' s evening to the East. Cloud began high then lowered as stratus sheets 
came in with snow and sleet. Now the cloud is lifting again. Surfaces are 
much the same, slippery well packed thaw snow with the sledge sinking up to 
an inch at times. The dogs have done well and Angus is a little better. Sledge 
loads Pete in front with five hundred and seventy pounds, me middle man 
with eight hundred and fifty, and Pete F at the back having an easy time, 
reading and lying on a lilo at halts, with 670 pounds. All seems well balanced 
tor speed. We covered 16 miles for a total of 55. 


We picked up the Argentine skis on the way past - the broken ones we had 
>een going North the last time - one with an interesting soft binding. Camped 
about two hundred yards NW of where Nigel and I had camped. The crack in 

five feet'wiZluTh W ‘ de !h Cr ° S ! comfortabIy with loads, about four or 

brought the depot out^crossThe'crac^st/the 6 F SUPP6r ^ a " d 1 

on the geology iournev inning; f . 8 * ame 1Ce tongue we had used 

food, and eight gallons o’f fuel. The dogs fLToffl cached^ea^ 66 ^ 

S.7ut h «he°re e Kghfwe 0 at^wel F* T P ' 0tting ^ traVerSe ' Pete F 
Charquican and feel fine. Tried to contain 1 6 , reSt 0p tbe beef and some 
We shall stay here tomorrow while th7 ^ V radi ° with little success, 
place. Much snow has melted since I W ° rk ’ 11 realIy ' S 3 pretty 

seals on the ice. A snoozy evening and now nff ‘j 6 ’ Several gu| ls around and 
D„,«. Monday N.,„ ber "" ° m ° “ « 

^ 3 7F a „ d TOF ,. , 

y»y=d Mu/ rom 8 Is T«' f t J ' t »«’ »■ Sloe, showers nros"o"L“,7w“ 

then Wyersed ro'und"h“s| el ’i P °'"' ! ,nd cl “Sed the^S7 7 ' Sland Wh '' S ' 
>od a hall „ llk , Th l ' n ^le S s lor t, mSk ' * !ke,d '' ' Ve 

+-• *.-..■»-f/!7i' d w?d i/ ' o ' ooopi “'"* d “r,7Tn "t , 

LT " N """ St- 

c )lIi,,s rise sheer for 200 


l\ C 




\\ ( % 


kit 


|im% on some very wide creek* much won** than 
h(H' Pete takes them more boldly and with more 
v v " u< *,"!| ihounh Hnbe fell into the water at one. Ihe cracks 
' th ' n N 'akinu « seal for the dogs. The ice must be moving, for the 
'" 11 1,1 tell in was scarcely visible before, and the crack which 
' 't >rc was tiny today. We came across our old tracks just 

ur end of the island. 

lit Pete F had found sea shells and a dead Tern, thawed out 
^ into the ice. Four Terns and a number of gulls visited, 
Penguin, though how he got here I do not know far the ice 
ut miles away. The radio was still playing up. On Bryn’s 
k out the two resistors he had put in but with little 
l put them back again. I’m on cook so will turn in early. A 

because Wal got off. 


esday November 11 1958 

took on board the depot of 1150 pounds being about 3 weeks supply 
e heavier sledge loads noted. 

be^an fine but clouded over later with intermittent snow showers, 
night heavy sleet began but now in the small hours all is clearing, 
oeratures again up in the thaw level. Loads at the start of sledging were 
: between the three sledges, but at the end of the day were changed to Pete 
: r ht hundred and fifty while breaking trail, Pete F twelve hundred behind 
and me about twelve hundred and fifty. Surfaces were unchanged or if 
anything a bit more sticky. 


e broke camp at ten thirty. An interested penguin visited so they are 
obviously coming in over the ice. We ran due East towards the Northern end 
e Wordie Ice Shelf. On the North side was an interesting glacier foot 
J r ;n g very regular in appearance. The course became complicated in the 
tw ° m il e s for we ran into a maze of enormous tabular bergs. We sledged 
" ramp onto one of them. From here we made our way along the berg 
' n c mssed a shallow but steep dip onto the next, then camped close to a 
the bergs filled with pressure ice and brash, by a ramp leading 
' ti ar^ 0 wou ^ have liked to sledge onto the Shelf proper, but 

j (. a . area °f pressure to cross we thought it better to wait until morning. 

, Covered 14.8 miles. 

i , 

' ig t | .. C( ^ r °ute ahead on skis. The pressure ridges have changed since 
'h w ere here, but there is a route through, tricky but OK. We went 

v i'k W *^ 10u * a sledge to take a seal in the rift. The seal was eight teet 
H feet two inches in girth, a female Weddel, not pieguant. 

' kavc^ Inen sea ^ s l ea ^ s ^ or sl, PP er> Delicious. Ihe dogs 

° 1 ^ If>i, j 1,1 <l, k ,J,n entative night after a seal meat teast. Pete l appeals to 
f), jj( w ^ ,() do on his team to settle them down. 

' *<*«*., .. . 














n 


. , (l# vVordle Shelf. We art now 
IX>«„ *!’:! ' with much H«hter load* without 

nvM on nv rd«t ” * /ig-wgge‘1 «vcr and between »lu»h 

,hf»Vul«y. though the 11 , *.<Ikc<I straight along to the foot of 

wM. »..d wide «r».ks From tins •>"* djjTij #bout s j x ty feet high. Whilst 
« d rt ramp onto the shelf " here t»< ^ ^ bQXes ,, cte p: began to pack stores 
!Vto and I went hack tor the remaining twelve more boxes to 

up to the shelf and erected the tent. Ton.ght we 

°° mc up anJ thc ,ob ,s done ‘ t forty degrees, but each team was 

ITe ramp is very steep, sometimes a the 0 i d Soda Bread Slope 

able to pull about two hundred poun s p sunshine we took sun 

method. Before leaving the last camp round? and sketc hed the 

shots tor azimuth an °ngi ^ *7 d c j ne were done. We did not leave 

surrounding topography. Some photos an 

camp until half past one. The thaw continues with the same temperature range 
in full sunshine until late in the day. No wind. At last we made radio contact 
and updated them on our progress. Base is thawing out and draining well, but 
the ice at Base Y is over five feet thick with hard ice from frozen thaw water 
on top, just like last year. I wonder whether we shall get out in the summer? 

Ahead of us stretches the Shelf, undulating into the distance, with here and 
there an ice mound and here and there belts of heavy crevassing. Beyond that 
glaciers leading up to the plateau. To our South West is the wide and heavily 
crevassed Fleming Glacier. With all the climbing today we covered only three 
quarters of a mile. 

Day #7. Thursday November 13, 1958 

Low' ragged stratus and strato-cumulus hung over us all day. Temperatures are 
still high; a persistent thaw is this one. We left camp after the two Petes had 
carried the remaining boxes up, with approximately even loads and made 
course for the South end of Three Points’ Peak. During the day we crossed 
eight rifts each one better filled than the last. They were at first up to one 
hundred yards wide but later much less - about fifty yards. 

Afte /'..° nel , hem , We Waited for fort y minutes in heavy snow with nil 

roughly North South parallel to the lines of Sv ^ rUnmng 

Fleming Glacier. Towards the end of the day V 

mounds, heavily crevassed on the seaward side h.,t f 1 area of lce 
side. As we entered the area we were ohli a b j n °* S0 0n the ma mland 

mile around a rift with vertical sides, sixty fee^dl^T 11 ^ ° f “ 

apparently fresh. We ran on into the humm i P d SIXty feet across > md 

line of broken ice ahead. Pete thinks this ' u y . area and made camp with a 

to the Fleming Glacier as it joins the Shelf p® mn * n £ 01 *h e disturbance due 

‘Konne’ Glacier has opened right out so w hr ° m ‘ he Camp the view of the 

riuriataks and rock walls around it | t - s * C . an See up t0 its head and the 

Pastern part of its mouth. Though the An ? revasse d especially at the 

dogs pu „ ed we „ , must y Qrk 




when they •»« “'Ml We all have «•« feel and have 

!^*V, lwP o»iNt to gtuheni dry. but It doesn't matter too await 
„ ( vf*tur* it to warm. Most unusual supper by P„, F m 

lfT> followed *y se * ! me *‘ w,th ^oo •"<• separate serving nf 

Jncxi potato. Today s distance:^ 3 miles. 

. n November 14 1958 

\ V *». 

, v tor the day so woke at seven thirty teeling whacked, to find heavy 
V and nil visibility . Was glad of the extra time in bed. h didn’t 
.. Va\ el until after nine when we began breakfast. Intermittent snow 
ye afternoon when the cloud began to break and the surveyors 
> take an azimuth observ ation from the evening camp. We started 
mJn and made course towards the North to go round and between 
unis Surfaces were sticky wet snow over hard blue glacier k 
rarc j work for the dogs. In something of a whiteout one of 
runners dropped through a crevasse, tilting his sledge rig ar. 
; rare tangle of crevasses some ten or more feet wick and with no 
anon at all. Going back to his sledge without skis Pete dropped a 
2_-d all but disappeared. All sledges have trailing ropes so we can 
_ — s eice to sledge in safety. We were obliged to unload, then the 

i - _ _ _^ T /nV v-*r colder 




- —rg to MCUViC lu w*^ - -o- 

S’ ;r ; : — i ame probing a way out while I grew <xMa and colder 

' - vi - _ _WWt * It Hirln t look 


; -5 5 rent some nmc prutnug a ^-~ T ... . , , 

- : - Si ;e was now blowing from the North West It didn t lode 

r pressing cm but after a bite of lunch we set off again towards the 

icier and soon ran out into an open fl* £* ]*« 
before making camp in a position from wind! useful 
: •; t: car. be dons. The crevassing in the mouth of the Rcnn. f 
“ f.eaw. The best possible route seems to re o.. ^ deduction 

*c route North to base from the Wordie ^h ^ Afferent jobs. I 
sss-s *, » OT . Everyone busy 

- zt small paraffin light like the one 1 • ••-*** \ n . ^ ause could 
- b- ; ire ON but Cocoa's harness must be taken m a * short rations 

:ii ■ fiLi out if he fell into a crevasse. We have y e4 but I'm 

an e chth dav out of a seven da> ‘ 

--cr. We are ' * ' - ^ -~le«*tw 


eighth day out of a seven day - r smaI 1 tbod, so 

carrying ele\ en weeks dog tood an ei^ ^ ^ a long 
r ? " on saving man food now in case n ! , A , ^ Wind ai\d 
~ l m pretty tired these day^s and certainly 

~ * ~ -racked our lips which are a nuisance k u. . iU >;e he had been 

- - ing for food may ha\e been worse ^\°^ v>nS utterly. But also 
" ' :gcI the pre\ious 2 months and on k^Iow what we wens 

' : --i rmon of about 3500 calories ^ Peter forsM > 

: i n ds.>s often up to 18 hours long. <- ur 'i.*ble 

‘ ; to jbhtim from food later was the m 

t^m***"* 


• IGn Kf ulard 




r A IVtfi 


f tell fc> ^ 







1 Vl 


o s.Miihiiw Nov oml>er 


, , ,.1 ,i, v under low ■.imi-j . G^ud 

»*■* »*> ...... ^ w^, 

lompciature ranged Horn tin West. We stayed in camp 

Avulcdh colder with a breeze from J • N ‘* ™ ints jn the ‘Ronne ’glacier. 
Vrm, for good sun cy tight so we could f.x«he pomt. ^ ^ ^ 

Pmmc short breaks some was o , temperatures and despite the 

the docs Ml have ost weight even in tnese mgn * . 

feeds on sea. meat . very much welcomed the sleep, fMmiI worn,ojt We 
sorted out the kitchen boxes a bit, then Pete rustled up a fine bacon and mash 
breakfast. Supper was out of a new meat bar box, but I m still very hungry 
indeed. A successful radio sched with Base and exchange o etters. 


Day #10 Sunday November 16 1958 

A warm morning with the thermometer at 45F on waking. Not until early 

afternoon did the cloud break up sufficiently for us to leave. In the afternoon a 

North West wind began to blow and has been blowing ever since at ten to 

fifteen knots carrying low drift. By evening the temperature dropped below 

freezing for the first time in the day. We waited all morning because of snow 

and whiteout. Having done all the survey possible in the time available we 

left at 13.00h moving West and then South down the shelf. The surface was at 

first slippery with a covering of fresh snow but as the temperature fell during 

the afternoon the friction increased. We crossed a shallow rift with what 

looked like sea ice pressure ridges in the bottom, but obviously it could not 

ha\ e been sea ice. Here Alpha got off and we waited a while to get him back. 

Sleet began with whiteout, so we made camp in the middle of the Fleming 

Glacier not far from an ice island and with a belt of broken ice ahead. A 

splendid supper. Managed to save one meat bar block. Pete is reading The 

Cruel Sea and can’t put it down. We other two are on our way to sleep. 
Today s mileage 11.5. 


fo h r a t d he°oIher! , b nt t end ,T 8 *° a " d chocolat « a * Christmas presents 

for the others but will power failed at the last moment. I wish I could do it 

spir e :~; orj^T throu8h her anch ° r *-• 

4W STtoi . .. 'szztr , doin8 t- Aim * is her •* 

h,», a distinct, different °! d 1V » “ h 

Aaaaaaah! - stlP won 1 stop when I say 


Travel so far on the Shelf has been eacv a • 

surfaces, gently undulating between th* • 8 ° m8 ° Ver flat snow and S 00 
should be on the Plateau in a week fBm of mouncls - lf all goes well w 
here six days; it snowed and drifted heavil * n0t l ° be ’ We were stuc 
no definition in the surface. Like beini- with' W ' th overcast sk y there w. 
not drifting heavily I was reminded of .1 "" & Pm8 ' pon S ball when it xvt 
Mason and John Tonkin I think, who eJ ^ ° n the P la,ea « - Douvti 
waiting at the tent entrance watching a black ® an0,her P««y to visit s. 

spot tllat ne ver appeared to g< 



xW j impressive rifts to find a route through. 

>vna l photo p28 of Portrait of Antarctica 

x camp with much digging and effort and the first sledge was away at 
\\ e made course almost due South and without any trouble soon 
roueh the belt of rifts and crevasses thrown up by the ice island in 
0 f th e Fleming Glacier. It was as well we had good visibility for we 
• ramps two hundred yards wide between deep rifts. As we sledged on 
came clearer and at nineteen hundred hours a survey halt was made, 
,, ien a breeze sprang up, cloud moved in from the West, and the 
tains disappeared with the surface definition. 


However, we sledged on past the East side of another series of ice islands 
towards the Kinnear Mountains. We could not see exactly where our Pass 
should be but saw the West side of the South Bugge Islands and a little later 
the North Island, then Mount Guernsey and Mount Edgell behind it coming 
into view. The Shelf continued in its mildly undulating way thoug at t is e 
the waves seem longer. We camped at 21.00 hours about three mi es s ° . 

the first rise of the Pass, where belts of crevasses can be clear y seen ^ * 
few over us on its way South, and another Gull was hear ca in 0 as 


to sleep. 



Surfaces were alternating glare ice with shallo'* 
d °gs, but as soon as the temperature fell they it 
Aas all for pissing on everything so came b< 
correction. Made a long wall of my boxes in the 
■ s * e dge. Was able to dry out my sheepskin 
-unshine today and expected, and had, a comfortt 
bav #1V K 4. . i^fO 



mfortable night. 



belts Wo were 


mukinii for a prominent nunalak to the West of the K.nnear 


mountains 

IV dogs pulled full load* well; so far the Moomins handled 950 ponds or 
more TV sledge sometimes bogged in soft and sticky snow but not badly. 
Here the snow is quite deep. After coming only half a mile up this slope we 
were obliged to camp because the heavy snow caused a complete whiteout. 
The slope must be heavily crevassed since we could see signs of them on both 
sides but they are all well bridged at this part. Good reception on the radio 
tonight. Whilst the Shackleton got into Hope Bay without difficulty the ice in 
Marguerite Bay and Lallemand Fiord is as solid as ever and Deception Island 
and Admiralty Bay can’t yet be reached. What hope of the ship getting in, I 
wonder. Quite a discussion about it this evening. 

We need early or late traveling to take advantage of the frosted surface and so 
hope to be off early tomorrow. Its very late now so must pack up. 


Day #19 Tuesday November 25 1958 


A fine but very strenuous day. (Especially for the short distance of 3.4 miles 
'made good’ due to relaying). Sun was shining on the tent as we ate breakfast 
at 0645. We left' a depot of twelve Dog food boxes and one of man food then 
set off at 0900 with Pete ahead for his was the lightest sledge. Eight inches of 
soft snow covered yesterday’s accumulation so the dogs had a hard day 
pulling. In the soft snow we could only make 200 yards at a time so we soon 
dropped off another six boxes between us. Even then progress was stop- 
startish and the Admirals in the lead just wouldn’t keep pulling whilst driven 

from behind. So one man had to stay ahead of the leading team, leaving two 
people to manage three teams. 


We tried different systems. First I went ahead of the Admirals whilst roped to 
the centre trace, while Pete F started the Moomins then dropped back to his 
sledge. This was varied by roping the Moomins to the back of the lead sledge. 
But without a driver when the Moomins stopped they wouldn’t be restarted. 

PT *** ( °" 3 rope > call <"g up the Admirals. I started his sledge 

t f ifu- TtL bUt the Admirals then didn’t have enough 

as Pete F started the Moomins thendroS b a ckf Admira ‘ S 

quickly caught up to the Admirals and then stopped puTlino’ I ^ 00m,nS 
man starting the Admirals, running back to start the^ g \ Last ' ve tned one 
up to the Admirals and switching to drive them. ^ Moomms > then catching 

By the time we had tried all this out we were on • , * i 

Pete was able to keep the Admirals voinv f rnm u 1" S Opes "*5™^ and 
end of the day we had covered six and a half i ^ dnvers P osit ‘on. By the 
pitched the tent and the surveyors made a fi iT' ^ ^ feet. We 

with an extra two dogs each from the Snarl• SUrVty round - 1 hen Pete and l 
Bessy leading out along the trail but withom f ° r the t1epot ' 1 tried 

suppose. We reached the depot in one hour S . UCCCSS - to ° much following l 

aru in two arriving mid 


't'j 


m 


>v " " oW ,fl ’" ""'I I ,|| 

• " loud '>'0 pounds. Snow didn't Imll up undor th, r .. 

S( , nnuhl-notrhu. ... I . t'lMg, Thj fun 

' ’ " ‘ hl . tent rtt « *l<'«' 1cr ,0 midnight. Weather 25 to 51 d«grM« ^ 

. , , lu .sdiW November 26 I95H 

|\ day; some high cloud and fifteen hours of sunshine 
\ between twenty and thirty degrees with a strong breeze from 
V left camp at 0930 with full loads but fifty yards was enough to 
N „' st depot again, and we did that. Pete F and I had a bit of a jiggle 
. s w ere listless at first and so was I, but they eventually settled 
V| nilling. Surfaces were a foot or two of soft snow making heavy 
behind the sledge on the flat was far too exhausting but once 
on t he slopes things were better. We climbed about five 
t over i on g undulating snow ridges and made camp within easy 
the crest of this pass which is the nearest to the Kinnear Mountains. 

e t0 se t up camp while the other two borrowed Cocky and Eccles 
„ sie and Coco and went back for the depot. By this time it was cloud 
breeze. I found today very heavy going. Traveling over deep softsnow 
g in the extreme. Putting up camp alone is a long and tedious job, with 

. _ preparation tacked on the end. 

hnn'. is lame after a beating but I can’t find the cause. Pete : I■had sore eyes 
rom the sun so he took a Boric Acid eyebath. Very tit A. Off To bed 
-oday’s mileage 4.3. (I too noted that the effort expended for the short ^ 
un was considerable. I deduced also that this pass was the one 
itephenson had used 20 years before). 


21 Thursday November 27 1958 Cloudbanks 

er fine day but colder with a strong breeze from the driftng snow 

ito-cumulus blew over all day and then low stratus and § 

'> it is now most unpleasant outside. ^ ^ ^ ass 750 

camp at 0900 and in two hours reached the s^™ 1 ^ We dropped 
fi( i moved onto a plateau-like stretch behin t e ^ our and ^ halt 

f ^n back to the last camp in an hour, anc m a ^ makes, and the 
^ack at the top depot. What a ditterence a ^ toads we cani^ 

niore slippery for the lower temperature. country is plauau 

I mile before starting a gentle descen . ^ lifting ovu am 

1 foiling snow plains with nunataks am ^ f$et and h° l J' 

to the Bast. (T he top of this pass was ^ ^ xa|uter \ am 
1,1 view ol the | raverse Mountains and the tang 



e made jiihhI six 
400 to 650 pounds 
$00 And 1000 lbs. 


m || e , (lotnl '> miles Tor the (lay) with loads varying from 
on the depot runs and then forward with loads between 


Johnm is still limping. I’ctc F’s eyes nrc much better. Radio sched frustrating 
W c could read Base easily but could not get out. 


Ha\ #22 Friday November 28 1958 

W 10 

We la> up all morning in a Northerly blow with drifting snow and a complete 
whiteout. About mid afternoon things began to improve. First the snow 
stopped, then the cloud lifted and mountains became visible, then in the very 
late evening the sky cleared from the North and the sun came through at about 
midnight. Temperatures remained distinctly colder between 13 and 20F. 

^ e broke camp and set off at about half past five. The surface was worse than 
yesterday, cloggy and with tremendous friction. Mine was by far the heaviest 
sledge. After the first mile, which was pleasantly down slope, progress 
became erratic on a slight rise. We made constant halts to adjust loads, to take 
breathers, and once for a survey round, until after only two miles had been 
covered we decided to stop for the night and made camp at eight fifteen 
opposite the head of the Eureka Glacier. 


While Pete F stayed in camp Pete G and I took an empty sledge about two 
hundred feet upslope to a rock exposure where we took specimens for the 
geologists. We looked East over the Prospect Pass, well named, for the view 

hereand £ v “ 0pen ’. and over lon & rolling plateau country with 
ere roc nunataks and ice and snow domes; the country over which 

we ope to go tomorrow. Whilst examining the air photos Pete dropped the 

them Th° V T 3 ^ I? 615 drift Where '* t00k some little tro uble to retrieve 
hem. This place would make a fine air depot site. 

hl e HiSiTS is r pw -' w “ “ ok - but Pe “ F 

back snap, me too f„ b , ck F *™"* 10 ad J“ !t 1*““* 'be 

into that job. His eyes are sore again. b d ^ d ° SS ’ S ° We a11 tucked 

looking lovely outdoors, L'ugha^trongtdnd is blowing ^f ** eVerything 
Day #23 Saturday November 29 1 958 UP ^ ® EaSt 

Though today was a really heavy sloe over snft 

better miles over the top of Prospect Pass u u S ?° W sur faces we have made 
but as I write at midnight the North wall of th. ° Ud had been about a11 day, 
a cloud in the sky. The midnight sun at la u"' u *" Mi SUnshine and not 
degrees the sledging made warm work under a hot^ “ ^ mUCh C ° lder at six 

Hie view has not changed; gentle ups and do ° SU "' 

have seen down the Pass, over the Wordie S l ypical P lat ^, and we 

the Ronne Glacier and the Knob. A,nth, 1 P3St M ° Unt Balfour . a « d »0 

crcvaMM - Amazntgly, no trouble so far with 


N*>»y """" u ’™" m of |o«u L , 

rt<-.lg<”> J»ti>ppc«l it WH1 exceedingly difficult to . 

... . kW** •••>•'<•• "•<’.««’• .. 1 JJJJ 

Vv . harnesses and found, think, the fault in the radio »o we should 

‘ eC out tomorrow. 

"v vS ‘V K 


.,11s from the ships. It’s such a heavy ice year I’m worried about 
this summer but there is nothing to do but wait and see. That the 
j nope Bay so long before John Heap’s estimate is a hopeful sign 

( . es mu ch better for a change of goggles. Sunglasses must have side 
t he redness Eilwciys seems to effect the sides the most. All our lips 
. J leathery. We are eating about 3500 calories per day; about 700 
on and well below needs but we seem to survive on it and we must 
i ,Jav’s mileage 7.0. Sledges are all stored upside down for the 

K«Ps' i* —« —• 

[ I i •»* 1 * * 


4 Sunday November 30 1958 

■r lovely day with a veiled sun with haloes. Temperatures between 16 
; but we have been very hot with so much pushing to do. 

.ere up at 0700 and away by 0945; the sun had been on the tent all night. 

A e have been climbing all day over many ups and downs to a present altitude 
of about 3000 feet. For the first part of the day all was well but as the sun 
warmed the surface ice and snow began to stick to the runners and it became a 
fearful job to start the sledge and keep it going. My team was listless at first 
coping with only 800 pounds, but later in the day they perked up a n P u _f 
890 pounds despite runners coated with ice and frozen dog e ris. 
Admirals kept well ahead all day, on excellent form. 

■ : - e reached our furthest South at 69 degrees 39 minutes and turned No 
The day was too heavy so we stopped at 1600 and decided to switc o ^ 
r avel. Nevertheless we made good distance at 6.3 miles. We are a 

kftfcr days like this. 


#25 Monday December 1 1958 a 

A '' w ^re up early and away by 0400 under a heavy cloud cove ^ as 
" h ' l so the mountains were visible. My team ma e a s ^ the 

J ' ual We soon topped the Pass and saw ahead the Fleming 

' on its Southern side. found it 

uV ,aVe heen s,e %"g downhill most of the day but still the m 

J.?*"*- Wc stopped at 1250. The sky had cleared am atU ., IU K>n on 
mj, ,, f d,c sur face softening and clogging- We s T en VN uh 0 k* 

•, Ur and equipment repair, turning in Intel t »an ‘ ihe f" sl 

,,ul an <l hot. We feel contented having covered 
'Due mileage in eight days. fl I M JB 







»\ #.'f> IW«U\ December 2 I'M 

. miles urulcr cloud which cleared leaving us in 

\nothw splendid d«> < w j n( j hlcw down the glacier with 

Night sunshine. In the early hours a cold wma oic 

temperature around 6 but things warmed as the day wore on. 

We were awav by 0330 - I overslept by an hour - for a slow start but then 

began to click back the miles, at first over soft snow but for the better part of 

the das over fast, wind-packed crust. We came across the glacier and through 

a chain of nunataks, then a long downhill finish. We are camped on the top of 

a steep 300 foot ramp which drops down onto the next part of the glacier. The 

scenery is magnificent with glaciers, rock peaks, and snow cols all over the 

place. Not what we expected of Grahamland. The next 50 miles is the most 

uncertain part of this journey because we are not sure of a route, but after that, 

from Mobiloil Inlet, it will be plain sailing on country we know. 

A long survey halt (was made) en route and including sun observation. Fat 
thickness on us all tonight. I have not lost but the others have. Is it because I 
take more fluid or because I do less work! To bed, for a midnight start. 

Day #27 Wednesday December 3 1958 

Today’s mileage was 9.5. We were up at 1:30 and away by 3:30 under an 
overcast sky with a threatening gusty wind and temperature of 19F. Soon we 
were heading up glacier into wind (with) gusts of 20 to 25 knots, carrying 

enough drift to make travel uncomfortable but not difficult. Later the sky 
cleared and sun shone for the rest of the day. 

From camp we dropped down w steep 150 foot slope onto the glacier It 
seemed we were m for soft snow and breakable crust but as we moved up 

glacier the surface improved with hard wind packed crust Despite a steep rise 

we made excellent though slow progress Wp r ,n , * . P L C a Steep nse 
f i , ~ ., ° progress, w e ran up glacier about Hup Fact 

for about five miles. The chain of nunataks , baSt 

remarkable. The pinnacles are sham the rifrr ® Crossed yesterday was 

and the passes few. The glacier is a hiehwa ' f ^ !™ §e 3nd P er Pendicular, 
straight up into the interior. To its NorthVaT ^ mi ' eS W ' de ’ mnninS 
glaciers on all sides. A massif, the west end nf m0Untain block with 

divides the glacier in which we are now camned SeneS ° f mountains - 

its head. We are aimed for a col just F ^ ^ ls arm ^ as plateau at 
precipitous South face which was easily °! 3 large mounta in with a 
camped at 10.00 on a hard surface and sLIa “ ^ the Wordie Shelf We 
tidy-up. Survey and photograph rounds th ^ SVe ^ Cen repairs and 
before the evening radio sched. ’ hen tryin 8 t0 catch up on sleep 

Little more to add. It is pleasant to be up early in th w I 

in rnid morning under a high sun . Pete thlk ' f f, ^ Cold > then camp 
back in Base by the end of the first week it 8 ° eS We " we should be 
days ou . VVe have full rations for 38 givi "8 us another 35 

should find the glacier down to .he north ! We are rationing now We 
■'*»»’ 1,1 '<> »'«Pin 8 in !l,le •“"'•now. IVu- F 





, ,>^cr 4 I05R 

i thirteenth in n row, with 12.0 miles covered 

Ini liny- inc . 4 - 




vptco^ 

ui 



> f 




.. • 


\\\C Ull* 

ill the alarm thinking I had heard it so we were late 
|U lu ' ' ( ,)(, to after a survey round and set course for the 
ntual'y h'* *' | | 1C sur face was perfect; hard wind packed 

L previous s c wjth few sast rugi. Here and there a patch of 

HRI \K'h ratt,e a * drag on the sledge. It is for all the world like 
would cause a su ^ ^ com i ng across patches of dry soft sand 

■ f- "'V' t hir P around without any grip and everything slows down. 

iCCl K . r . . v from the North East at about 20 knots carrying 

w.-'d blew all a . degrees with patchy high cloud. As we 

ift femperature about U ^ ^ formed on the upwind 

, th e I’ass we cam ed 0 n the downwind side as it blew out 

mountains an W* d . g ca „ ed 0rograph ic. When we 

>e Shelf , Pet : e S cToud so we didn’t cross until it cleared. We 
the Pass »<• was p suggeste d be called Anchor Nunatak 

-- - d towards a Nuna a ^ shaped like an anchor on one face of the 

£ -* - - — * 

: _ . expanse at the glacier head. Rnoft 

The glacier we want is on the other side of a chain of ««**»>£ 
feet, but we thought we could cross the chain over a steep nk = >• 

were soon climbing into mist so called a halt only a few hundred feet 

the col and made camp at 1230. 


This is a magnificent camp site amongst sastrugi. e in is acr0 ss 

mountain and the coi. In front the complete panorama from t e p 
•-.e nunataks to Mt Guernsey and Edgell and beyond that t e or ^ 
ioc Alexander Land. I think it the most wonderful view I have ever ^ ^ 
- ening came on the cloud cleared and we could see our route ov 
behind us 


- surveyors were busy for a while then radio sched with Paddy tarn P 
^rnbshell. SecFids wants us to evacuate Bases E and Y and cross t e 
•Johnston’s Point by JANUARY 1ST. This is just not possible, thou 0 
p v *e could travel up the eastern Shelf if we must. In any case . 

' U P this journey and get back by early January. 1 don t know w a , 

Frn -ry keen to go home Pete F doesn’t like the idea ot 
•^.ngand he’s right. .. ,^1 


l/Jl ,l( iay December 5 1958 


,Ud y December 5 1958 

Rfailti (,ay wilh Poetically no wind and with Uk 

U, »uiid 1 5F, Around midday stratus tomuv * ^ u , 

i. , "» niig high land in mist, then cleared in the altu luH 

auhi.t u/.. . . \ .. inll loads tried tbt 










, WM clear the dogs wouldn I make it ao we 

v »l M>« about *»' " " , d on over very steep *«»trugi. We soon tame 

drvxpped Ml* "«■' , c | CV e|ed out. Hut though we sledged on over 
OX Cl the top where the g ^ ovcr the , op so wc dropped the loads and 
penile up slopes we co» > ^ a|| rQpe brakes on a nd the dogs pulling on 
sledged hack very qi V |eft bchjnd , on , y went halfway down, for 

t't !'■ deoea' was 'much higher than the others since he had tried going ahead 


\> ith a leading man on a rope. 

We were soon back at the top and took on full loads, but by now cloud 
wercJ everything. It was not until we had dropped a few hundred feet down 
slope in nil visibility that we came clear of cloud and saw ahead a new 
glacier just as Pete had expected. We were looking right down it to a 
prominent nunatak which we had already seen from the Shelf ice. In fact we 
were seeing right down into the meeting point of the Clarke Glacier. I find 
great difficulty to describe the feeling of elation, discovery, excitement when I 
see something new like that - it’s a childish feeling I suppose. 


Anyway, we sledged down several miles into its head and then made camp 
when visibility clamped again. Fed the dogs two food blocks each, the first 
extra since leaving Base. During the afternoon we made a full survey round 
with topo photographs. By this time we were in bright sun again with fleecy 
cumulus all over the place. Then the ever changing weather - cloud rolled into 
the glacier and we were in whiteout again. 


Because of the change in Base plans we shall run in quickly now. The 
uncertain part of the route is past, so we gave ourselves a full whack of supper 
followed by a Gibbs meat pattie and chocolate dreams. We shall stay on full 
rations from here on if all goes well. Today’s mileage 6.5. 

A long radio sched tonight including a reply to SecFids saying why the 
plateau route was not practical for relief. The ice thickness at Base Y is 
increased slightly again. The ice around Cape Rey still holds fast with no sign 
of breakup. I do wonder what is to happen with the present ice situation. 

Day #30 Saturday December 6 1958 


Lie-up Day. The first since Day #17 over a hundred miles ago. Inside the tent 

co S me ?n7 8gy ' d w i$ 22F in 3 C ° mplete whiteout - A light breeze has 

Wa L t6d a " d3y ’ the surve y° rs working out their 

a few harnesses TheM A" 8 6XCept g0 out to feed ‘he dogs and repair 
a lew harnesses. The Moomins had pulled their pickets. 

I ve thought more about this relief business M» k» ^ • . . 

would be a bitter blow if it was not no, - m ^ h ‘ ‘ S SC ‘ 0n B ° mg homc 1 

hear from SecFids on Monday. We ateextm’x^0 ^ C3 " d ° more until 

«1 Sunday December 7 1958 ^ t0d8y ' 

Another good day. It began cold 11 . 

come We Iclt camp at 0805 and w .,ii with a suggestion of sun to 

“ Walloped “way down the glacier. Fhe 8 


* bos ot powder snow gave no trouble for it was |j K , )( . f , 

M,rtl jvsok underneath. ' ' I'Mh'ry with 

ft* Moomin* started at full gallop - a splendid sight - do 
iltentating with tlattcr parts, and soon we were into the i< P' r lopes 
cl.vior not visible on the air photographs. At the corn" 0 *"r ^ ofthi ’ 1 
Mountain we crossed some enormous hidden sastrugi 7 u' / ^ rmc hair’ 
opened out and became much smoother. By this time there 0 ^ ^ glacier 
cloud and the hazy sun made the surface stickv. We <7! W ? ° nly Very high 
azimuth observation having covered nearly ten miles ^ ^ 1300 for an 

was very warm and muggy. ™<es. For the rest of the day i, 

A subsidiary glacier flows into this one from the North p . . ,. 
cliffs in the bottom of the air photograph. A fair amount ofd ■J >eh ' nd the bi « 
the mouth of this glacier even though we were in calm Anri'^ ° U ‘ ° f 
w, «, off again „„ vriud-papked Lw .n",^ on ™ “,o T 
W, wind and aloud, of flying drift. Wo pushed ou beiwann gus 0 b“ S 
not long before we were in an enormous crevasse field where all ,h, 

uere bridged, marked only by dips in the surface. While the two PeteTwent 

on m ex°tra r jer°sey ai The C v 1 in Very cold P lanned stages, to whack 

gusts but the t,„ y 'k h , y , Came back re P ortln g we could push on between 
sliDDerv How h'ii° aC s ed 8 es P ut on ro P e brakes because we were on a 

decided it w," ’ t tra ? rSe - And S ° We pushed on for about a miie but then 
now sittino t• S h** 0 Sa - 6 t0 Can "^ on ’ so we mac l e a drifty camp where we are 
a great consolati &Wai ^ n ^ w ^ n< ^ s pleasure. Perhaps it is moving the sea ice; 

hammer ^ camera ^ r lp°d a t the last camp and left my pocket 

fifteen f & ^ u reconna * sance point. Very annoying. Today’s mileage almost 
Past the ^ WC C&n SCe on ^° s ft e lf i ce over the ‘Ronne’ Glacier and 

n t h° ^ a ^ ou ^ ^ft een miles North East of our Camp 7 position, 
by rac jj e , ln °tft er book about the coloured rock on the big hill. We hear 

blow try 0 i C * CC at ^ as ’ ^ anything, thickened. What’s needed is a real 

ow to clear it all out. 

j y Monday December 8 1958 

10 be^s rH -6 W * n< ^ muc h drift has kept us in the tents but tonight it seeni> 
c louds ^P art from the wind it was a lovely day with sun and hiGi 

drop in !h lem P eratur ^s *n the twenties. We are close to the edge ot a bi^ 
down th 1 mic ^ e a belt of crevassing apparently due to inflow ! ^ v - 
0,J r lin#* C ? ac,er from which the wind is blowing, and the crevasses ait a ^ 
battery ° COurse - Not much else to say for today. Good radio sched ut ^ 

\A4 r, ntl * No reply from SecFids about evacuation, lht ia 11 

they framed about the movements of the various othci \ 

J P etc survey or geohigjcal journeys. 

buy * 

ay December { > I9S8 


'*4 




, . ,1,1 ImiI will) no drift to *pcnk of. and although it 
v tsimul d»>. "I"' 1 ' ‘ visibility, towards evening the sky cleared and we 

N**" ' | photournphic sky. ‘>.5 miles covered. After a slow 

h„a sun and « s l' ,cl ‘ J f|rst g ,, ctc and | rop cd up and surveyed the steep dip 
si«.l, tvM sur sobeH ’ bus iness for our course lay parallel to the 

and one crevasse was over ten yards wide with a fallen bridge. 
However, most bridges seemed sound so we went back to the sledges set a 
. Miise tor ‘Confluence* Nunatak, and away we went, very slowly with brake> 
21 on. We got through the first bit with only one difficulty when Pete s 
slcdce i n the lead dropped a runner through a bridge. So we followed through 
on a different course. After about three quarters of a mile we dropped about 
fifty feet. From here we decided to make up the first glacier flowing North 
East, and pulling up a steep ramp we were soon in it, a very steep sided valley 
with magnificent precipices on either side and three or four miles long. At its 
head we traversed steeply to the North West and climbed to a high, narrow 
col. We collected rock specimens, then galloped across the head of the next 
valley whence we could see directly South to the Kinnear Mountains and the 
Sound down the ‘Ronne’ Glacier, and soon climbed behind Ridge 2 to a high 

snow plain. 


To the North lay a huge plateau block, to its East a wide trough leading to 
Mobiloil Inlet, to its West a large nunatak marking, we hope, the head of the 
hidden glacier which leads down to the sea ice by Windy Valley, and to the 
South of that the Clarke Glacier with the Terra Firma Islands visible through 
its centre. How strange to think those islands are only a days good sledging 
from Base, whereas we are at least twenty days, more probably thirty. South 
of that again is the ‘Ronne* Glacier and Sickle Mountain. We sledged several 
miles out onto the plain then made camp. Here the two Petes did longitude, 
azimuth, theodolite and compass and heighting rounds whilst I sketched the 
contours, then all in to a welcome supper. 


We opened 3 crates of dog food today, filled the ration boxes and the empty 
food box, and chucked the cartons away; three less boxes and thirty pounds 
less weight to carry. Surfaces have been of good, firm, wind-crusted snow, 
with only an occasional breakthrough. The dogs have regained some spirit 
after a rest and extra rations. They pull exceedingly well but have an annoying 
habit of stopping as soon as the load increases. We look forward to the 
wireless sched tomorrow, though the batteries are running low. 

Day #34 Wednesday December 10 1958 


Another useful but cold day. Covered fifteen miles. The day began with a 
blow from the North East under a stormy sky and it seemed the day would 
turn out badly. Although the temperature was 16F it felt exceedingly cold and 
biting. We left camp a few minutes after nine o’clock, ran about a half mile, 
and then had some delay whilst we collected Alpha. He had gotten off at the 
Marl and beemed to prefer rummaging about at the campsite to following the 
.ledgev Pct< and Pete went hack for him while I waited and grew even 




All* r a l>li/sai *1 about to *1 ik out tho 







•*eter Forster 


Mirvtying with his photo-clinon* 4 '* 11 








Attar this Interlude we renlly begun to mov# w . 
t\i*t mm«t«K ami swung round its Southern tip j„ ( }, " t 

A«fts. We ceme out on a large snow plain. To ihc South M 

glacier skirting close under Sickle Mountain. Ahead an, l 'T ,, I '" r '” r ' 

head of the Clarke Glacier, and to its North the nunatak mlt * hy ' hr 
the hidden valley. More or less North of us ran a wide t r 
coastal mountains and the plateau block I noted yesterdav o', ' he 

leads to the col of Windy Valley. We climbed a iLlc Z a T, ' ^ 
over small SBtrugi to ft. f„, of ft, „ id i n v , 1|ey “ 

** f °” «« h«,d, wind ift 

sastrugi, and only in the lee of large nunataks was there any softer snr , tT 
dogs seemed to thoroughly enjoy their day. w ' n ~ 


At the nunatak we depoted about seventeen boxes and carried on with only 
one week of provisions. What light sledges they now were, about 200 pound'- 
each. At this point Pete and I roped up to trek to a large outcrop at the South 
East corner of the nunatak under a thousand foot precipice We collected a 
few rock specimens. When we had finished we set off to explore the hidden 
valley. As we rounded the nunatak we came onto a really hard surface with 
sastrugi growing bigger and bigger as we progressed. The sledges took more 
and more of a hammering. For the first mile we climbed to a col whence we 
could look back to the head of the Clarke Glacier where heavy crevassins 
began. We could tell little of the ground ahead because of the undulating 
convex slope. We came to the top of each hummock expecting to see 
crevasses over each one but found only fine crevasse-free slopes. The valley 
was narrow, less than a mile wide, with towering walls on either side, rock 
and ice precipices. Well down the valley we came to a corner at the foot of a 
huge bastion which we thought we had seen from the sea-ice so many days 
before. The ground to this corner was travelable, so there we turned round and 
made rapid uphill progress back to the depot where we made camp. The 
whole detour had taken about eight miles with only a few narrow crevasses in 
the valley which seemed to widen out at the edges of the glacier, but which 
gave us no trouble at all. 


Radio sched this evening. SecFids has agreed that the plateau route is out of 
the question for evacuation and agrees we should go to Base 't in mid 
January; a fearful nuisance to me. Base W plans are changing but not worth 
recording here. I seem to have written too much for one day. 


Da Y ^5 ] hursday December 11 1958 

loday we covered 11 miles. How these fine traveling days roll by. Wc "ete 
U P early under calm, bright skies. By the time we were ready to leave " at 
c l ( Hjd there was, was fast disappearing. The surveyors spent a inm ^ 
a >uivey round while I sorted out the dogs. Angus had cIkwci n ,i^. uH1S 
hate again and so took a beating. Finally away in shiit shots ncl 

sunshine. We made hack along our course for about a mile ^ m* ^ 

" J,v y sastrugi then turned North. I lard work. We soon topi Ki '* “ ' 










i .a /(nr North with the 

4 ^d,... ^ H 8 r h; ,, «h n /.m t >rmou S b'oek of plateau * 

% ,»»«% left anti on »' u , , u arc j an£ | we rria'Je 

STUS in'iii. y «.».*« —• 

..«*** high drift SO lhal progress bee,™ most 

iso., tiom the North \V q 8 highest part 0 f the trough where the wind 
d.Kvmfoitable. We earned ^‘ 0 ^^ g ^ whjr|ing jce particles, 

*11 •**» iU,d we ; VC ' J K , cloud and which cut visibility right down. So here 

wh ,o h we assumed m*cloud and^ ^ ^ away> |eaving us in 

" C ;Tovi a to our left we saw the gap to Windy Valley, ahead a steep 
T;’ S o h eh plateau, and to our right a wide trough running down to 
MobUon inlef So here we are, all set for the next stage with all the uncertain 
and unknown country behind us and pleasant prospects ahead How I m 
looking forward to reading all this to you Mother and Dad. Did fat thickness 
on all and weighed the dogs, after persuading Pete F! 

Day #36 Friday December 12 1958 

Today we covered nearly thirteen miles. It seems scarcely credible that we are 
now sitting at the edge of the Traffic Circle underneath what Pete takes to be 
Hub Nunatak. Had it not been for a twenty five knot wind the day would have 
been glorious with temperatures in the twenties. Fortunately the wind was at 
our backs. The day began cloudy but as the day passed the cloud cleared away 
leaving us in a windy sunshine. 

Today’s comments are brief for its hard to keep up on this diary. We broke 
camp and left just after eight thirty. Soon we had crested the Col and began to 
descend the Trough. Surfaces became progressively softer and here around 
camp we are in a foot of softish snow. But the dogs seem to take it in their 
stride and in any case we have descended a great deal - about fifteen hundred 
feet. We made for the Nunatak in the centre of this trough and by six in the 
evening were under its North face where we made camp. As we descended 

end ofthe^Ne^T ° U |! ^ r ° m bere we can begin to recognise points at the 

Mobiloil Inlet past the Traffic Circle and IS ° Pen ^ countr >' down t0 

the South we are beginning to^ee 1 °" *° ^ Filchner shelf ice ' T ° 

the South side of the Inlet to the Holh'rW^^^ mountain ran 8 es fnn g m 8 
panorama. k-Kenyon Peninsula - a splendid 

moving South to ^bi^^fthe^et o^, 81 ^ 6nd ° f the Trou g h before 

Wp the dogs i, we hh more ! ft ? U V° adS Wi " be lighter which 
hundred pounds for the Admirals ah ^‘ rfaces ' Loads are now about seven 
“*? fr* tix hundred and r.fty hundred a» d fifty for Pete F. 

mT iA /cuc,<la v and todayit ; ™ y s( eam - , Muth better. 1 ought to have 

i< | bc * ,U P hrnt, lit a primus hiiT 11 ' 1 V aad ccdd lunchtime we 
ilonahlt halt i„ Ut. Uay Prm,Ui - a '> d ate lunch in shelter. 1, makes the 


Meekly put up the 
/ Ujini 


•V Sottlhxv*^ Notour will mill about eighty miles to itiis journey h„,| [ 

,u- Owll not be back at Base until the second week in January when Z 
o»m on as planned, life will be very hectic for a while, hook forward to 

t>c\t radio schcd. 


v N r Saturday December 13 1958 

l .e-up Day. The wind blew all day from the West behind us, carrying low 
drift, with high cloud cover all day. The temperature has been high, so that no 
ice has built up on the tent. The sledges are badly drifted over. Our average 
has fallen to 7.1 miles a day so we must move tomorrow or it will be below 
seven again. 


Pete has been computing and plotting, Pete F sleeping, and me lazing away, 
though 1 did a few odd jobs, and went out to feed the dogs. I exchanged my 
next six days ration of cigarettes for a block of chocolate from Pete following 
an attack of extreme hunger during the afternoon when I ate my extra biscuits 
and all, which now I regret. An extremely successful radio sched: sent out 
five Christmas signals. And I had signals in from the Sullivans. Makes me 
feel in so much happier mood. 


Nigel is in Blind Bay with Dick; Keith and Bryn are back at Base having had 
bad weather five out of six days in Neny Fiord. John and Colin are at Base E 
having run from Base Y to E in a little less than six hours! Amazed us all. 
Vv hat a joy of a summer John is having. No apparent change in the sea ice, 
and that is all the news. Must away to bed; we hope to start our ten day circu;: 
of Mobiloil Inlet tomorrow if weather permits. Sent Christmas greetings to 
home tonight and hope to follow myself soon. 

Day #38 Sunday December 14 1958 


kie-up Day. I daren’t work out the average mileage because 1 m sure its nc w 
under seven. Have done - its 6.8 ! Camp was in cloud all day in a white out. 
Visibility was awful with only an occasional slight lift of the cloud base 
show us the buttresses of Hub Nunatak. Temperature 22F or higher, - 
took one reading at 22.00 hours. Gentle breezes from the East. We 
here all day for we can’t move until we have completed the sll,V t -- N 
morning Pete went out to dig his sledge clear and in the afternoon e 
J the same. We have now turned the sledges upside down am * 

! he boxes, though no doubt to no purpose it it does blow a^a ^ 

badly caught out because the two Petes’ sledges weic in t it- c ri 

tilt ttnt. , 

have now only one useable shovel of the three we hit ^ ^ levers* 

'hoi ik half broken. Unless they are used very carefu y, a,k ^ u ,p a ired i»>> 
' Ut y m don’t stand up to the wear. I read some P aUu,,og '. ovClUUg I read 
but haven’t done a hall of what was intended. ^ uu|II> thin*' 

bfougj, Evening I'layer and thought a g' cat 1 ctt ( vv ,m fete 
‘ 'Usually M .|j discipline. Had a pleasant discuvsn»n 


L, rnns. which were opener) one by 


|VV tM f * 


’ ■■'tsXfZ*** -... 

<M »** N,H ’ ,, w) and the separate blocks or 


rn **"*"'* 'ration boxes and one ration box with ten 

wVHxlea slcttiian boxes'. )c(l anc | 38 days dog food. Dogs fcrl 

Nocks W e h,o e four ’ a . , wj|| havc tw0 pounds every third day 

«»«*■ b ' r “ re "■'• liog in, ° beA 

n«y Monday December 15 1958 

u> covered just over eight miles today for a total of 270. With relays added 
ihe dogs have pulled for 278 miles. Weather a strange mixture The cloud had 
lifted so we had an early breakfast, but an hour later all was blanked again in 
stratus layers. By lunchtime a strong wind began to blow from the West and 
the cloud lifted considerably, though much low cloud still hung in Mobiloil 
Inlet. This evening the wind continues but carrying only low drift since the 
temperature is around or above freezing, too high to allow much trouble with 
drift. For the survey it was important to secure a good round of angles and 
heights, so during the morning while Pete F worked at that, as holes in the 
cloud allowed, Pete and I ski-ed over to the Nunatak to collect rock 
specimens. It was a pleasant excursion with a very steep traversing climb at 
its end to a small scoop beneath the rock wall. I found it difficult to make 
much sense of the specimens because we reached the rock at a contact zone. 
Details are in the other notebook. By the time we returned to camp at midday 
the weather looked decidedly better and the survey was finished, so we had 
lunch, dug out, and left at 13.30. The sledges sank about half an inch into a 

IntaTlat™ eed an t ” 7“ eXtreme| y sli PP^> a " d ™ dashed 

We made two survey halts plus sketches™^’ l ° ^ 00 ** m ° Ve again ' 

Circle - well named becauJit iJ * H ? ^ * r ° Unds around the Trafflc 

came on here to about the middle ofthe" 18 P T r' leaSt f ° Ur ® laciers * and 
mile back we came across one or two ° f ‘ he Ne "y trough. About a 

the Trough close to a low ridge Thev rtVaSSes Just as we entered the side of 

Sha " deP °‘ * "e“ifes nTdo 

to have been messej ab ° ut 
^ — up for a missing bar. , ZZg?* *?> ^ not enough Pemntican 
-•__ xnockmg thing to do this to a box 

. 

- move Uc . . . 

. .u had ^ «'« ®'ven ,nc’A "»'n, s s.de and , T'?* 

,u ‘ sentimental vui tttn scan -ely claim to possess 

,C lo ° ^ n,ll ^‘il by l iza and sent to 


j Umvo no mark on the box. We have all eaten our extra biscuit* a nd 
\ v\ V l;vte on this first niglit and now there is nothing to worry about saving 
tv \\owinc. Pete t ;, s example .1 did much repairing especially to a punctured 
; U>. Pete has been plotting the traverse and some details thereon. Now off to 
bed. rather late l fear. 


t^v »40 Tuesday December 16 1958 

\\ e covered 7.6 miles. It was above freezing all day. During the morning the 
sun burned through the mist and we could see all around the Inlet and up into 
all the Troughs which enter the Traffic Circle, though the high peaks and 
plateau were lost in mist. But very soon cloud began to roll in from the Inlet 
and we were in cloud again. It stayed this way all day though the base settled 
a little higher so we were sledging along just along the cloud base. We spent 
several hours at camp making survey observations. We intended to leave the 
depot on high ground in the centre of the Trough, but as cloud was rapidly 
rolling in and the visibility deteriorating we left seven Nutrican boxes, four 
gallons of paraffin, two empty fuel cans, one empty food box, one broken 
shovel, and one hand axe on a depot, lashed it and flagged it with two flags, 
and came away, laving camp at 10.40. 

! Insert here diagram from my diary) 

^ e made course for the glacier entering the South of the bay, aimed for a 
nunatak. At 13.00 we stopped for a latitude observation and then came on 
here, stopping at 14.40. Surfaces were good, wet snow, sledges sinking about 
^alf an inch, and in places skating over hard crust. The dogs pulled with no 
difficulty and Pete F and I rode all day, and were very warm for it was a hot 
>• These light loads will give us no problems from now on. 

We could see nothing of our surroundings when we camped. The two Petes 
eighed the dogs before supper - result in the table at the end of this diary . 
r lfc d to find out tonight what was the earliest time we could get a time check 
ra( h° - result not until 22.00, though it was faintly audible at 21.e*0- 
hu su Ppcr from this food box. All (are) for some reason extremely 

<jlr though there is no trouble from cold. I computed under 

* C * lon a circum-meridian latitude tonight. 

#41 Wednesday December 17 1958 

could^**^ *° day ' Mist, very wet snow, and thaw continued all mommg 
l»uf a n °thing of the hills around us, so lay up, waiting At thirteen 

hlterj had lunch and soon after that we to find the *. 

and sevcial peaks visible. 


J ‘*> We left l5 


. During the afternoon quite useful survey ( ^ 

K Wl . - -- 00 and by 18.15 had come five miles across the moiu o 

U, t l, ough lunning due South, with a large Nunatak at its v».niiv 

we saw from the last survey point in ih*. N ^ nv 
MiViu AU,UIII “' ( loud silled over us again this oemug * ^ u | Ut 
,y Nu, ‘* l ak* and then to make for the tip ot the loetg 
•h^n. heck to the I tough, a round mp of eighty mil*. 




, i. (inlahlnu hi ten thirty, Sent out one 

IW livin' S' lu'-I " I"' 11 ’"l3orson, Leppard, Julian Taylor, and one 

v^iv.1 and uHi-iM'il nows in ( ' f | , 0 p 0Uf) ds each of Nutrican 

hmo received l'o lar Med.da. >og* * 1 0Me Y , John telling us 
«*<**. » Her. J»M finW^I a by Beaver Some 

provisional plans aie ma. - she|f or the Delorme Glacier being 

discussion about an mg si cs >y’ b m jd-January, and therefore 

suggested. Kor this job we must all move to i y , , 

be back at Base by the end of the first week m January at the latest. Then we 
shall have a very busy few days, very busy indeed. So we should ha ye 
between fourteen and twenty days left to this journey and should make 
another one hundred and sixty miles, but we shall see. 


Day #42 Thursday December 18 1058 

Lie-up. Its been a strange day, warm, sunny, all the surroundings in mist, and 
light snow falling - and evaporating almost as soon as it hits the tent. We have 
been able to do nothing but wait here; no survey and no travel. Both Petes 
have been sketching and painting. I read some hematology. Took one dog 
photograph. Fat thickness on us all tonight, and we all seem to be staying 
about the same. This weather is odd. Above high cirro-cumulus and cirrus, 
and around all the mountains mists and veils of stratus, at times cutting 

everything from view and at others giving tantalising glimpses of the hills 
around. 


Pete F swears he will eat nothing at all tomorrow to find out how it feels! I 
shall not copy him for I feel hungrier than ever on these lie-up days. 74 

Day #43 Friday December 19 1958 

Moved on to Camp 30 covering 13.7 miles. The weather was much as 
yesterday, warm some sunshine, and a great deal of mist about obscuring 
detail and generally making survey difficult. This evening, perhaps because 
we are much lower, there is eight eighths stratus above us and things seem 
different. There is no longer a sun doing his utmost to break through Pete 
deeded we must move and leave the survey of the South circle dacier 

nonTcame’ " ^ ^ ° 9 '°° for ** of improvement, but 

South side ofMobdo^Wet'en routTfoTtheVy 6 N 7^ mOSt B,uff on the 
four miles it became clear that ahead was ?yramid Pemnsula - After about 
extending in a North easterly di r ecUo n so ,h ^ ° f CreVaSS1 " g 

taken angles to as much of the mountains as we 7 7h ^ ^ 

banks, we changed course and sledged North eas7 7 T’ betWeen m ' St 
the Inlet. east towa rds the North Cape of 

7his sketch, inaccurate in scale, should make th„ 

available see the Survey Manl F nr tu u h positlon c l ea r (Sketch not 

e est part of the day we crossed 

Hit firbl day of abstinence towaids a feast at Xmas! 


V(l 1 vvv > huW‘>" crev»ssei, none nny trouble, To our r | a hi bn, f 

.yntinaou* bolt of great rolling mounds, with enormous rift* -iT, * 

!*,\voen them, quite Impossible to cross. We made one tentative del. „r , T 
sketch map shows, but very soon came back to course! I’m sure the /’ 
would be magnificent if we could see it, for we have tantalising v Um*' 
from time to time. Surfaces are wet, crystalline thaw snow, rather firmer 
the last few miles when the sledge sinks in about an inch. The dogs pulM 
admirably a load of nearly five hundred and fifty pounds plus me, starting tV- 
sledge without any help; in fact 1 just sit tight. But it does get very cold thr.t 
way especially with wet feet due to the thaw. If I get off and run my feet get 
wetter and I catch up the other sledges in no time and have to stand about 
waiting. All a great problem! I must admit that we descended about a 
thousand feet which must have helped! 


Cocky and Eccles are still great offenders over stopping, but they are 
improving. Eccles about two nights ago almost finished off the splice in the 
end of the night span, so now Angus occupies his place, Eccles is on a 
separate chain, and Yana is on the main trace next to Bessie, both well away 
from Cocky. It is difficult to arrange them all, for Yana, Alma, Angus, and 
Eccles are all inclined to chew things; the bitches offend more often when 
they are close to the dogs for then they tend to play about all night. 

Pete F fasted all day and was quite annoyed when I tried to persuade him to 
have supper. A great gesture, but as I said, I don’t intend to copy even though 
it would give us extra for Christmas. Lastly, Pete G seems set on reaching 
Pyramid Peninsula, or at any rate to go out for three or four more days. I don t 
suppose it will make a great deal of difference those two extra days, but I 

have the nagging feeling we are cutting our own throats and risking . er 

relief difficulties if we cannot reach Base Y. 

Just had the astounding news that Pete F intends to eat neither breakfast nor 
lunch tomorrow; more than 36 hours without food. Must stop blather - 
tomorrow night! 

Day #44 Saturday December 20 1959 

We covered seventeen miles today. The distance from the Neny Trou e 
in the Fall to Base is a fraction less than forty four mi es an ^ fr om 
approximately forty miles from the Neny depot and a uri er^ ^ hundred 
that Camp. This gives a total distance from here to Base 0 a ^ began with 
rniles. The weather today imitated previous days a ^ mos ^ ex „ ^ definition was 
lull cloud cover, snowing lightly, and rather c0 J® r ’ U . . lvvaVl and we saw 
lair. During the day the sun tried hard to melt te c o c joud is back 

blue sky and high altocumulus clouds, but now t is eV ^ mm j ts w hile the sun 
and the mountains up to two thousand leet w ‘ l 1 slight North eastc11> 

was high it was extremely close and warm, ant 
6ree/.e this morning there has been no wind. 


up curly* leaving 


„ 1C (imip just ..Her eight, making straight /or 


loose, fine powder half inch 


\\ r \wc up nt"'« ..«\ ^ net feel* a 

Pxuuuul Peninsula Hu' smfacc wfts f q | 1C s | e dges did not sink in at 
** ">■« 1 *-**»■, " * „ kepi on and on etching „p 

*»>•'»« "" **> “"P*into the on of dinturbed i« 

«nh the otlH-nt. At ct .1 ttty surface differentiation not all it could 

down the centre of the Inlet. Here, witn surtax 

be. Pete had to lead out very carefully indeed. 

rhese were not crevasses as we have seen them before, but seemed to be huge 
rifts well drifted in except for here and there where there were holes about ten 
yards across and up to forty feet deep. They were so well filled that they were 
hardly any great danger apart from the difficulty of seeing them. We wended 
our way rather twistily but very quickly along. At one point about four or five 
miles from the Pyramid there was a huge ice hill with very heavy crevassing 
on its Eastern side, but by making a large Easterly detour we got through 
between a series of well drifted rift holes and all was well. About 10.30 the 
effect of the sun on the surface became apparent and our skis began to clog 
badly, so from then on it was footwork and wet feet. But we still made 
excellent speed and before long stopped about a half mile from Pyramid 
Peninsula. The North facing cliff is very impressive indeed, about 1300 feet 
high and near vertical, and very prettily coloured. 

While Pete did as much survey as possible, Pete F and I roped up and ski-ed 
tnrough a small crevasse field to a buttress at the North West part of the cliff 
where we collected rock specimens. The bergsehrund was spectacular too 
a t ough easy to cross. Pete first saw, and we later confirmed close up, that a 
large number of Snowy Petrels were flying around the cliff and apparently 

mo fh e n e v P l| Wa (- n0t rt le t0 6Stimate how ™ny for we never saw 

noise. We saw one pair disappear over a led 7^ m ° re jUdginS ^ ^ 

felt certain they were nesting there. ^ ^ ab ° Ve US 3nd 

In the cliffs to the West at the bark - rvf tkc* r> 

hue which showed extremely clear waving “on .71" 7 * ^ , ghtiSh 
much darker banded rock. Could it he 8 h rlzontal banding overlying a 

delay here we set off again in the direction'of^ <J ° n ’ t kn0W ‘ After the 
and a half miles before making camp at 1 T^n Nunataks and made tw0 
observed the sun for longitude anH ^ • / /-U0 hours - Here the two Petes 

Pete F broke his prolonged fast with a'TnTe ’ Wh ‘ Ch We al1 Came in 31111 
in va ,h were visited by a Brown Skua ^ r ^ SU f ) P er ‘ before we came 
before flying off towards the [77 , b ‘ rd> Who had a 8 ood look 
J Of •*. P. .ram.: 1 , r S™."1 "• '°“ k » - 


jn we 
around 
knot in the end 
flying away. 


trailing rope before h 7 peCKS at UK 

deciding it was inedible and 

Jhe dogs were fed two pounds of Nut i 

itio ons. I he third case from Ibis joun* # ? d tbe s * e dfie boxes refilled from 
Mu,rica " was damp and a little sour •n, Cy leaked M the seams so the 

/fill, messages from home and the CVC,U "K r »dio ached was successful 

P er P>=iuaiion of my 


romantic muddle I ho 


„,m artromc ol « private «n|»liy Is Hint no-on* is p«rtlcnl«rlv u 
JJic# or the relief In air sihmli.m m„l I si, nil W()fry , 

\ and was interested though skeptical that we had seen sedimentary * ^ * 
y, 4' Sunday December 21 1958. MIDSUMMERS IMY 

V splendid day. 17.75 miles. We were below low stratus -.11 f i 
temperature has I,eld a little below freezing. No wind until tonight Nn l, *” 
is snowing and a wind is blowing from the North east Surfac e- t, 
excellent. At first they were very firm indeed with a thin coating If L‘‘Z 
s ,ow and extremely fast. The sledges did not sink in at all and the does ne-,1 
put paws through the crust. There was little or no deterioration in this as the 
day advanced even though it became muggy and warm: Pete thinks this ha • 
do with the saturation of surface snow. Although the dogs feet began to J 
through the snow never clogged under the runners. 


Travel has been really enjoyable. We did a circuit of the bay between Pyramid 

Peninsula and Victory Nunatak at very fast speed indeed, the dogs at a good 

trot all the way. Then we came back to the Pyramid Peninsula, round to its 

other side, and camped under the cliff marked B in yesterdays sketch a lovely 

and impressive site. For the first part of the day I had a grand time skiing, and 

tor the rest a grand time riding. My feet are nearly dry again. The dogs have 

had a grand day too. Yana seems to grow very excited at all sorts of things - 

she barks and yelps away - and I find it difficult to stop her before she gets all 

the others going. Cocoa carried the sugar box in which Pete had kept his 

lunch for at least a mile. He looked comical every time I called him and he 
looked around. 


Survey has been done, but with difficulty and not fully, because the highest 
summits of each mountain block have been in cloud. Several sketches made 
^nd many angles taken. We have seen many birds. A Brown Skua has been 
ollowing us about for most of the day, and many Snowy Petrels are nesting in 
the cliffs above. We visited a rocky outcrop at the Northern end ot \ ictorv 
- unataks where we took specimens. A pleasant place and surprisingly eas> of 
access. Pete and I got right up to the rock on skis. I was surprised we saw no 
,rds there. We hurried on and were back at Pyramid Nunatak by l vOO, 
running in our old tracks like a train on railway lines. 

Whilst Pete F cooked supper Pete and I ski-ed up to the first rock exp*. 
n fcar the camp, crossing beneath a hanging glacier and icefall, and then kKU 

* w ide bergsehrund which was open at either end but tilled at the point ^ 
**ing by snow and ice fallout from a small gully. No Fetiels nesting 

, 1 J a hove. We examined the bergsehrund. Scree and rock fallen <■ 1,1 ^ ^ 

h thawed through the bridge and we were able to climb down mu f * alK j 
o /ijy place with masses of feathery frost crystals hanging 11 om t |1K , 

* fc °P»ng ice floor grading into the rock. Pete took a photogiaj 
"^ ,n # U P through the curtain of icicles to the lip. After this ^ 

'pfccbncriM and came back to the camp to a welcome sll l l c 1 






►I crm 


ks buu.ncn there I. a leaking 


„ echoc* at Victory Nunataks were 


^ amO of 

m'.tci us MH'WS to t'l' l,rc '_ 

. which may he the ice m ‘™ '' in „ Vm quite sure I heard the echo 
,h loud Between the bouts ot ye P J djcvcs mc No doubt much is 
«v*a v breathing, though no-one ^ writc about a long interesting 

« ng fwm today's account. It seem morn ing seems settled bad 

Thc weather as 1 tmish this o ^. )e pc(e F has ma d e a fine menu for 


Ilf a 


_ i.'i 

A iV\* 




v the da\. so here we lic-up to* a , promising indeed. 

Christmas Day, which 1 shall copy out then. It looks prom 

Dav 46 Monday December 22 1958 

Lie-ur The dav began blowing, drifting, and snowing from the North East 
:Z y In the late afternoon it cleared up we . and nc^at ^ 
00 the cloud base has settled at about two or three thousand feet there 
no wind, and the snow has stopped. We lay here all day waiting and hoping 
for survey weather which never came. The ice still creaks and groans beneath 
us and the Snowy Petrels squawk and squabble in the cliffs above. We think 
the creaks in the ice are due to pressure from a distance although the theories 
mentioned yesterday are still possible. 

I began thinking about colour accomodation and made some coloured papers 
to begin observations. Pete F has made helpful suggestions and constructive 
criticisms. Thinking of light and vision it’s extraordinary how one can tell by 
a study of the walls of the tent and its change of shade when the sun breaks 
through even though it is thickly veiled in cloud. Also, just as open water can 
produce a dark water sky, so exposed rocks and cliff faces can produce great 
dark patches in the cloud above. They also produce extra warmth and thawing 
of snow surfaces in their immediate vicinity, as we saw around Red Rock 
Ridge and as we have seen several times today. 

We have eaten well today with a tin of bacon and an extra packet of biscuits 

h'kTT m ^ a ” r ing in eady feady for an ear| y start tomorrow. We 

V e in A^Tarfo 6 '? not f,ne and make for the depot as fast as 

m d A Tuu Wl " g |ve us longer on the hard frosted surfaces though 
I doubt we shall have a trail to follow back. ’ g 

Day #47 Tuesday December 23 1958 

Today’s mileage just over 16 for an overall averaee of 7 a 

camped near the position of our Canto thirtv ^ g ®. of 7 3 a day. We are now 

but the route here seemed very different f y C0 ^ dlng to our dead reckoning, 

Mies of rifts and lenticular holes which we W6 , aVe not Passed through the 
out, re close to the camp on the way 

Jhe weather has been awful. I wo k e at 04 nn • 

agam lor it was blowing hard and sn.m,;, am and quickly w'ent to sleep 
.'opped and visibility was betlcr so we br"t ICaV ' ly - At ni "e the wind had 
Ve u,uld not see the Pyramid and we S() , >n 7 ?'" P and 'eft the site at 10.30. 

S °° n ,0st ,lle trail in , he new Slum , but 



M vv* long the Pyramid loomed out of the mist end wc rm\*<\ , 
x \K vmhnI should be the meeting ol the trails - but (here werr M , \ r T' '<? 
^ about for a while and then decided to make our way \Lv \ \ 

itvkoning. \a we moved on the visibility improved. We even saw a iLi < 
the sun and surface detail became quite good. For a little while Wf . " ? 
elcsvl) see both sides of Mobiloil Inlet, the Southern side with its peak^ri 
under cloud and the Northern side with summits clear. This held L d 
we were past the difficult part in the lee of the ice island, but then the r '"Z 
came right over again and the wind began to blow from the East cam ini 
heavy snow. It has continued so ever since and we have traveled entirely by 
dead reckoning inside this ping-pong ball. It really is extraordinary. There r 
no horizon, no sky, no ground; just blank whiteness in every direction 
relieved only by the two black dots of the sledges ahead and by the occasional 
streak of ice blue as we passed close beside a lenticular hole. 75 And so we 
came on here and made camp in a heavy snow shower, and came into the tent 
to a very welcome supper and to the great comfort of taking off our cold, wet 
footwear and exposing our feet to the warmth of a Primus stove. 

It only remains to make a few disconnected comments and I’m done for the 
day. Angus was in trouble again today, for at one halt he bit through the line 
joining the clip ring to his harness. I really think he is incurable. The surfaces 
have been fair. Although much snow has fallen it is so wet that it packs very 
quickly and the sledges slip along quite easily. It cannot yet be quite saturated 
(if Pete’s theories are correct ) for he had much trouble from snow clogging 
under his skis. Pete F and I rode the sledges or ran easily alongside all day. In 
places drifts were a foot deep but caused little trouble: only the dogs had to 
step a little higher than usual. 

Finally, our course passed at one stage very close to one of the lenticular 
holes. I stopped the dogs and after tying myself to the sledge walked to the lip 
an d looked down. It was about sixty feet deep, with a steep ice wall on cither 
s'de and a long drift falling into it from the ends. The bottom was very like 
the sharp end of an egg ( from inside the egg of course) - just a small dimple, 
quite unexpected in so large a hole. 

Day # 48 Wednesday December 24 1958 

Today s mileage 5.8. Travel today began very well but ended uiKomKrt 
very early. However, it is Christmas Eve and our thorn, t s 
omeward. We woke early (though I had been awake several i |llk j c . 

and packed up and left camp at 09.15 after the two 1 etes ^ lM 
Jr ^ey observations and I had taken some photographs and « ,Kk t ^ Ml h 

survey book. It was a lovely morning with gusts ot wim Ic sllM 

bast fr fc sh*«;_ . . breaking up to M lM \ . 


j u was a lovety morning wim ' 

beshening the snow and the cloud above us breaking up k ' ' 
At the entrance to the Neny Trough we could see ^ 1 


> clouds ot 


41 ,( i tiom in tint ‘pjiigpong’ |>tilI visibility says volumes loi 


do*** 




* jcr*Nf 


. „ , io,<. wtr* pluming mt.l Mil-twin*, *mll , 

, r n . ,, ^ M , n muring doxvn ihc» tif tl»*i fnlH forward th*t 

Hut tM the nuwwrt w* win alpdglng alon* In fh* 'III* #rMta of 
*n*am \ eix pl*a«ant It wii* too In thi warm gmifthln* amt with *tir I. 
twuotfW** WuHt nod eloml-iurroundcd mountains 




Vf ^ N |NXO nu j cs NNC Mopped for n longitude observation which took about 
vhix>e quarters of an hour, and then set off again, but by now the surface drift 
vt; earns xx ere ominously close. A halt was made to observe the circum 
mendian altitude of the sun and so to fix our latitude. When this was finished 
wo were all cold and xvet, and the wind was strong as ever, so we decided to 
camp where we were. But no sooner were the pickets in, and as I was driving 
m\ night span picket, I put my foot into a crevasse and drove the picket 
through the bridge too. We poked a hole into it and looked down. It was a 
horrible thing with practically no surface indication at all, and quite unlike the 
deep but innocent lenticular holes. There was a sliding drop to an edge, and 
then black nothing, with the far wall a good twelve feet beyond. I was 
incredibly lucky not to have fallen into it, and Heaven knows how deep it 
was. So we reloaded and moved on about two hundred yards, and after Pete 
(G) had probed about, and we had set the sledges in position for the night I 
found another hole, also quite wide, in exactly the same relative position. So 
we moved on again, and when I found another hole at the next site (and not 
until I had walked clean across it) in the same relative position, we decided to 
stav where we were, and sounded the limits of the crack very carefully, 
spanned the dogs and pitched the tent on a safe area. We just hope that no 
dogs get off and fall into the hole. 


So here we sit until the wind stops, warm and comfortable, and looking 


forward very much to our meals tomorrow. 

My thoughts are very much with you at home tonight. I don t doubt that you 
will both be puzzled by my messages about girl friends and I can t explain 
that until I see you. But I do wish you both a Very Happy Christmas an 
wonder whether Alwyn and Andrew are with you and whether Lucy Mary - 


home. 

Later. Much news on the radio but the only item really worthy ot note is that 
the ice at Base E is showing signs of rotting - fifteen centimetres of ice, then 
four of water, and then one hundred and six centimetres of very soft ice 
through which an ice chisel can be driven easily in two minutes. Bryn an,. 
Keith are having a useful time and Nigel is still at Y. There was a telegram 
from home. I will add no more today and see what tomorrow brings. Shorn, 
measure everyone's fat thickness first - did it! 

Day #49 Thursday December 25 1958 CHRISTMAS DAY 

Today’s mileage just over ten. 1 am writing on Boxing Day because we ended 
the day yesterday so uncomfortably full that we could do none of our evening 
tasks. It was a lovely day. At seven o’clock a very strong wind was 


Adrift down tho Inlot, but by nlno o'clock ihli .. 

■| , )uM no drift, oml ".c sun was shining fh.rn sn almost ’ 

„ i*1 'll .1... \ ""'I' I’' " "I ..I |m ,,| , 

; v ' * the evening bnl it was gone in half an hour and the sun was back 

'^ring »* stivn^K ns ever. 

vVe U-rt camp l«tc. ten thirty 1 think, nnd set course for I hib Nunatak. W e were 
v „|| in a heavily crevassed area for on either side were the mounds and 
sammocks of crevasse lips, and sometimes a small crack would open under a 
toot. The crevasse field was worse in the next two or three miles. Three 
.V.,‘ 1CS the dogs had to jump holes three or four feet wide, each one having no 
jyrface indication, before one of Pete’s dogs put a foot through the bridge. 
W e passed close by a very large hole indeed where the bridge had fallen in, 
an d each of us in turn tied onto the sledge and walked a little away to take a 
photograph. 


Soon after this we began to climb. This point must represent the junction 
between glacier ice and shelf ice. We sledged on up the slope until one 
o'clock and then stopped for lunch - a special Christmas lunch - but III write 
down the menu later on. 


And so we carried on in brilliant sunshine except for one short cold spell 
when cloud passed across the sky, and eventually reached the depot at about 
>ix thirty. Pete F and I had ridden all day. I had never had gloves on my hands 
since leaving the tent in the morning. The snow surface was fair, a hard but 
breakable wind crust with occasional soft and granular patches. 

i must move on to the subject of food, for although we had a splendid day 

amidst magnificent scenery and took many photos, food ruled the day. The 

j-gs had two pounds of Nutrican each. There was little else to do for their 
Christmas. 


But our menu was as follows: 

Breakfast by Pete F. A very large helping of porridge with much sugar and 

rrr , Crearn ^ m Bk. One third of a tin of bacon each with a helping ot potato 
• S and then two Cheese Dream biscuits. A large mug of sweet tea. A 

Cl garette. 6 


sand^*^! ° ne 0 c ^ oc ^* A cheese biscuit sandwich. Two Marmite biscuit 
Riches. One slab of chocolate. One slab of Mint cake. A mug of sweet 

A cigarette. 


flT °* cheese, meat bar, onion, and orangeade. Then onion and 

wjtf, r ^ !° UP * ^ en a ^ ar ^ e mea t bar brew. One third of a Christmas pudduu 
m butter. Another third of a Christmas pudding. A large mug ot sweei 

^ A cigarette. 


Purjfj, f j. * the lot and had little discomfort. I reached halt iIk 

that in, ! >C ^ an <)( hi, and then drank the tea and tell \t ,N l * 

0r ended the day. We went out to take a tew ph i ’ lv L l ! 


Olid 

hs tn 




II mini In I hop* you nil had h h*ppy lime m 
Ilw I»w ornun# Min mi.l «hon » ||( , h«d Indigestion, then I *lopptd 

home l thought « gJt'ftt deal wbi 

think inn about anything for n long " mc ¬ 


l\»v *50 Friday December 26 1958 BOXING DAY 

DkUv S mileage almost 14. So that I can catch up on a few odd jobs and on 
some sleep 1 will make today’s entry short. I he weather began well, sunny 
and warm, but blowing and drifting a little down the Neny Trough Towards 
cvcninc heavy cloud spread over from the North and now visibility is not 
good and the wind still blows from the North. However, we have not been 
cold. The circuit of Mobiloil Inlet was, by the way, 95 miles. 


We came straight up the Trough today and are now camped about five miles 
South East of the Col, and only about one and a half miles away from the 
position of our long lie-up Autumn camp. How strange to be back here again 
and under how much easier conditions. As we came up we began to recognise 
the well known landmarks. We shall go on from here over the Col of the 
Neny Trough, finish some survey, and then make back for Base up the 
‘Flaming Peaks’ 77 Glacier and over the Plateau. 


Surfaces have been for the most part good wind-packed crust, though with 
softer patches in places. Once the sun was high it was badly cloggy, and as we 
were climbing steeply, progress was slow. We have ascended about fifteen 
hundred feet. We are still eating well for we have decided that this box shall 
only last six days. Enough for today. I feel tired tonight. 


Day #51 Saturday December 27 1958 


Lie-up Day #1. We are laid up now and it seems an opportunity to make notes 
on the subject of sledging rations, and in particular to comment on variety for 
that seems to be of great importance in the MRC 78 rations. 

We three feel hungry most of the time, and the ease with which we polish off 
a food box leaving nothing over suggests that more calories would be well 
used. In particular we should hate to see the butter ration reduced, and we 
could gladly eat more - but that goes for everything in the box, and very much 
so for porridge. But we do not wish for variety. In fact in some ways we 
prefer the simpler menu. We have no vivid food dreams, no intense longings, 
and only a wish for a little more. We think the system of two man-day packs 
is DEFINITELY BAD. It gives no flexibility - think of this journey done with 
two-man ration packs! Change packaging by all means, mark each packet 
with its proper divisions, but do have all the food of one kind in one container 
fand while I think about it six biscuits per day and an extra packet are much 


76 Later officially named Gibbs Glacier (from the col to Mobiloil Inlet) 

77 Later officially named Wyatt Glacier. 

n Medical Research Council (MRC) did much collaboration with FIDS 
physiology etc 


on polar nutrition, clothing. 
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•\ K<1 flense do not throw pcmmican out. So much for the urgent fhin„, 

y 

V(hcl , were last here, wc have waited in a strong North Westerly „ n <l 
drift, quite unable to move camp. Wc have been comfortable for it 
,. ‘ V IA and we have eaten well. I suspect half this ration again for each man 
„' vV ,|j make for very comfortable stomachs. I have done little but lie and read 
\vk at old copies of Punch. Pete fed the dogs. Eccles was off his chain 
.d may have mated with Zeta who is on heat, for about twenty minute-. 
W*C Pete went out the dogs made a fearful hullabaloo. 

December 28-30. Wind and drift pinned us down for four days as it had in 
- > vicinity for a week in May. We never suffered from the cold as we did 
;hen and evidently found plenty of light relief as Henry’s diary recorded. 

?:\ =54 Tuesday December 30 1958 

Lie-up Day #4. Our overall average drops to 7.4 miles per day. And still the 
wind blows carrying drift, and we wait here. We have been playing odd paper 
games, sleeping, and reading, and there is very little to say. Tonight shows 
some signs of improvement, though as I write a strong gust blows again. We 
iOa.i not now cross the col of Neny Trough but instead go straight up the 
Fiaming Peaks Glacier, and home as soon as we can. If we leave tomorrow' 

" e still have a chance of reaching base on the third - just 46 miles to go. 

ie ^\erheard Bryn on the radio. It seems that Banshee 79 has some sort of 
Jw .. Aci obstruction, but John Paisley has advised well and we hope Banshee 
’ 1 1 be OK. Much laughter today about all sorts of stupid things. Had Pete's 
supper again tonight and much enjoyed it. 

Day #55 We dnesday December 31 1958 

lastTft 4-2- It has been a very disappointing day, for although v\e at 

w jj. ^ ! e lie " u P we have come across the most abominable surfaces and 
5 ^ m ernflC effort have made only four miles. How true is Kevin Walton’s 

covere^Tk 1 ^ e ^ ort m v °lved is inversely proportional to the 
t| lfc kj ’ e Weat her too has been miserable, for the wind blew stronglv h 1 m 
tormina ^ eSt car rying moderate drift. Orographic cloud* UL ‘ r ^ 

/r bole t * le F * am ^ n g Peaks, and after a clear beginning to the d o 1 

. the Nen y trou gh filled with cloud. The temperature is seventy 
* Cmain, y colder. As you can tell, I’m not in the h»gh£ 

undeV f '°n ab ° Ut threC h ° UrS t0 dig tHe CamP ° Ut ^ a11 th( \ Ibscrvaiion, 


nuurs Ulfe lllv - ^kct*rvaUO«i, 

at jjj.. len rou nds of angles were taken and a longituc t k ^ ^ ^ 

' m Mfcua / at , a quarter to eleven, we were away. Progress was at 1 , tNV 

‘ clock we had uuuu 


ad 1 lu eleven, we were a' 

WJl 1 rnuc h load changing, and by 


one o 


* 4 , 


41 ItUtuI Hk U 

1 ,, l / *kc Admit tils in when (’uesai mok i ,vU 

• ^•kovellttiicd 


IIHU 


h 


\ tfi* 


He vui> 


i ...» '.tnnnrri for lunch and fo observe th* 
w>0fv cMmNsI a fW? way. *nd we »»<W (n 

cnvum moudian altitude of the sun. 

• . Hilli clnwer and at five we made carrir; 

\ftot thu proiirts* became slower and slower, « f/ 

H*\ me come on > a quarter mil# in the iasi iwo ,j j * 

,«mi\ then stop for . brenther. The surface is appalling eighteen nche, of 

set. crus,less powder with very high friction, and terribly hard on the dog,, 

and on us too after four days of inactivity. However, here we are camped at 

the mouth of the 'Flaming Peaks’ Glacier hoping against hope the surface will 

improve as we climb, just as it did last time we were here. How very similar 

this whole episode is. 


Radio sched tonight with Colin at Base Y. John Paisley and Paddy went to 
Base E with Nigel today. No especial news otherwise. I begin to look forward 
to life at the Base again, though it may take a long time to get there. And so 
starts 1959! 


Day #56 Thursday January 1 1959 


Today’s mileage 4.3. Another day like yesterday, a real grind to come very 
little distance. However, we have climbed about fifteen hundred feet to the 
five thousand foot contour and we are only two miles short of the old Beehive 
camp position and all the downhill work that comes thereafter. A note about 
distances - Base is about 37 miles from here. When I looked out of the tent at 
06.00 it was snowing heavily, but by eight the snow had stopped and the 
mountains were lost in high altostratus. As the day passed this progressively 
lifted and tonight has begun to break up. 


Though the sun was not visible it has been very warm indeed. Pete F took his 
shirt off for two hours and despite the absence of direct sun was horribly 
sunburned and blistered over his trunk. Tonight it cooled down as the sun 
sank lower. The surface is appalling. We have been constantly hoping for 
better as we came closer to the plateau but only now, at the very head of the 
glacier, is there any sign of improvement. Lower down the glacier we were in 
soft snow at least twelve inches deep whereas here it is only eight inches - I 
mean sinking in these amounts. At the start - we left camp at eight - the 
surface was quite slippery but as the day passed it became more and more 
sticky and cloggy, and the runners kept on and on icing up badly Travel 
began quite well with men and dogs both fresh, but soon we were back to the 
old fifty yards at a time technique. We were able to wear skis a little more 
than yesterday, but up the steep ramps it was footwork all the way At about 
the position of the old Camp Thirteen we made a depot and came up this final 
very steep lift with half loads. I was completely whacked as we reached here 
having had to push on foot, but we pitched camp and after a cup of tea we felt 
better. Then the second run up in the made tracks was no trouble at all It took 
two hours to get here from the depot the first time, and only one hour to *o 

down to the depot and back the second time. Total depot distance was three 
miles exactly. 





_ , v0 n*»r Bwhlvl Hill with the ‘P40 to 42' ridge e hm$ by 

liloh »r» m1 i,#y in ,hc Au, "' n " Mt ‘" ,,,ries (r,,vv ' 1 "• /jtu u ' 

’ T, three days now. 1 suppose my dogs are not far off - fritthffi.t'f 
, ,' f *m with a bitch on heat is hard to handle. Wc hope very m „ (h ^ \ 
,,, .way early tomorrow and to crack in a really good mileage 

ai .Ja> Ji%f\Anrlnnl u;a QfP An o 1 1 t-fV* __ I • * • 


At 


kfl 


. Wtw Utterly dependent we are on surface conditions. w e haw 
.; 1 the tenth and dog food until the sixteenth. 

\t\ diary noted “a good hard day’s work which is rather unusual on *h 
tourney'’ and tliat the Moomins had given Henry the brunt of the work today 

Pa N #57 Friday January 2 1959 

Today’s Mileage 14. Although there has been no change in surface we hr.- 
“ad a much better day. It has been cold, about 14F, and fine all day with - e 
or no wind, and with sunshine. At first there was high cloud, which cleared 
away leaving only high cirrus until late in the day when it thickened asaT 
Tonight the high cloud is spreading to cover the sky and a light wir'd 
blowing from the South West. 

We left camp at half past six and, with a taste of well-crusted, hard surra.e 
made good speed to Camp 12 (of the Autumn journey). It was grand to see : 
the well-remembered parts again and in so much better light. From Beei' - 
we came easily down to the turn of the leg beyond Armadillo Hill where e 
had lunch. My hopes for today did not at first extend beyond, but we ere 
10 ma ke another five and a half miles before we camped at two :h r 
just before the rise to, and about a mile short of, the flag at point 7C. The 
two or ^ree miles have been a bit of a slog slightly uphill and with a s 
surface, especially as we were obliged to split most of the Spartans 
etween the other two sledges. I had to foot-and-push for that bit. but i: 

earl ^ s ^ s f° r the day so I could not grumble. W e are turr.mg 

flv ^ ^ f°r one more good day tomorrow. The plateau eage s H 

h alf h* 1 ^ awa ^ an< ^ the Refuge at the bottom of Sodomy Slope tmee 
downth° n ^ ^ at ^ we reac h the Refuge tomorrow we shall make eu 
fh 6 ^ aC * er * n n *§ht and may well reach Base. 

over ^ aCCd be,ow Al *madillo Hill by the Argentine group ha\e sno-- 
w ere anc ^ disappeared. Just one more note about how • 

the NorH? 1 ^ be * ow us * n the Neny Trough then blowing up out o. - w 
unfortunat ' ast ^^cier. So impressive -its worth an extra note 
r. ^ n °te was missed in my copy). 

«S£‘,2 l ^r tt Although w. ... noc .t Bui. «• ' 

‘‘Od foot oi Sodomy Slope and are camped hen. y ,n ^ w 

Ability | dppy * I,le weat her began doubtfully, cold alK 1 (I0 ,„ 

I fell on® hundred yards and ft moderate brec/e w * j I 

JCJl vvtf iu,v..U • . . -■ ‘It 10 ‘ u 


a 

,av 


but 


Wi *y W W t C Wo,, h^ he lucky to reach Camp hut we set oil lv ^ (1 
,a< ‘ ttniped much closer to the rise than I though 1 ‘ 










*t *11 we on the fifty > tit its nt ft time routine. Hut flint did not Imf long 
*i>vt wt> \\tif ftw ,w then on the easy down slope I For n while «f this titugc 
the mist cleared, hut not tor long. Then back to typical cold plateau weather 
'Mth mist and rime ice on beards, anorak, and hood fur, on nose, hat, and 
spectacles, \\ e carried on until we were just short of where we thought the 
Vrgentine flag marked the gateway to the Amphitheatre, and there we sat and 
waited. It was quite warm by now for the sun was high above us through the 
mist and the wind had stopped. 

W hilst waiting, Pete F laid a depot of two crates of dog food, and four gallons 
of paraffin, which will be grand if it can be found by later teams, but cannot 
be relied upon. Meanwhile Pete and I went down on ski to the crevasse and 
found it firmly bridged. So far the surface had been as usual - two feet of soft 
snow and a frost rimed surface, not slippery. With that friction we anticipate 
little problem during the descent. 


We waited after a first break in the cloud, during which we saw Blow-me- 
down Bluff standing on the far side of the Amphitheatre. After about an hour, 
the cloud cleared again and we set off. One rope brake tied round the runners 
of each sledge sufficed for control all the way down to the steepest part of 
Sodomy Slope since snow clogged heavily under the sledges. As we 
descended, the snow became wetter and wetter. Down here at the bottom of 
the slope it is saturated. So we dodged down by the quickest and steepest 
route between misty clouds which were floating about in the Amphitheatre. It 
was glorious coming down. We took dozens of colour photos and shot a 
length of cine film coming down the steepest part. 

Weather is settled fine and we intend an early start in the morning, maybe 
reaching Base by breakfast time. We ate enormous meals again including an 
extra meal of pemmican and a plate of porridge. We feel uncomfortable, 
especially Pete who has eaten the most. For the second day the dogs have had 
two pounds of pemmican. Caesar is with Zeta tied behind the Refuge Hut 
looking for a brood of pups, and Alpha is furiously jealous. 

Pete F has painful ulcers near the frenum of his tongue and cannot eat 
pemmican. We all have cracked lips, sore noses, sore foreheads, and sore eyes 
- too much sun is really uncomfortable. Can’t write more just now, for 1 feel 
too full and too tired. 


(part of my diary for this day “We left dead-reckoning in thick smog-like 
cloud. I followed the course from the Autumn traverse which circumvents a 
hill overlooking the Amphitheatre. It was difficult to see Henry’s sledge 
( behind) the cloud was so thick...The upper part of the glacier was a 
wonderful sight and the whole descent to the foot of Sodabread very thrilling 
arid enjoyable... Is it Tennyson who wrote “Ye Icefalls, Ye that from the 
mountain brow adown enormous ravines slope amain...” Here, indeed are 
,, fca t rock and ice precipices, ice falls and glaciers like frozen cataracts" ) 


V( $uml*y •! I *' * 

. 12. (Anil tolnl fur Hu* I"""" v I Hp 11„- n,„| lt , M 

JJJugj*! one. The dog* were terribly noliy beoiUNc of A i„ , aJ| 
jurtf* hell m Pete »«y«. However, we Rte a good br< ah fa , WJ 

,| out mill lliri) .ill Icflnin inn. Ii l, c tlcr, r;iit|. : .| 

,i..«n the glacier on Inst sin fiices will) llllle -mil snow I he -,ky , 

ail d«y end ibe oloud baie progreiilvely lowered A» w« <j< 

, » i «f cinnc through many snow shower*, ho Him wr ,| c; „| ,,,\ 

wl \ down using the maikci lings In t heck out descent 


the ( amp I wo ling and the Walton Peak Hag weir visible - till ti £ r - 
vS itn|! two Ire* above) the snow and I lie second only six inrFo .*, \r 
» ‘nutation in tin* hollow below Wallon Peak explain*, tbr dilkor 

* am bom Walton Peak very Iasi in almost nil visibility, and by a : 
shut navigation, and some Inck, reached the tamp dowr 

aingtnn island almost spot on. Nigels comment on coming, d 

* 1,1 vvenl her was ’ Very lucky*, So ended the happiest two rr 

” !if ' down here, and a very excellent Journey" 


H wii and a very satisfying Inst 12 miles In the cloud ar 1 
^ *k on the miles run and the magnetic healings at ca» li < hang* 
acnar kept the team pcileclly tine and hintighl ns ait mainly 
4 «_j off the glacier. There was mm h to do m diem 

n • leal off the Ice to feed the dogs and other tiring jobs Hut 

^ ^ ^ ,C ^ )() ^ hlie while we nssillillali d willnml * nlhira 

/, jr ** W |* ( ( ,OHC hie hast in a lew days and sledge up t 1 1 

the gnpol pad n « o 11o |" 1" 

discounted 
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In M u-ms ,v Wv iou* visit,..s to Stonington would have expected clear w,n< 
of an ice brntlup by January. But it was fast to the horizon end .now level 
was eight feet deep over Stoning.,m with little ablation. We had no satellite 
imagery information at this time but John Heap, who had een.appointee t , 
fins as an iec Observer was getting information of an exceptionally heavy 
ice year as regards pack ice way out towards the Convergence /.one aff acting 
relief shipping to the northern bases. It was these reports that Sect id. acted 
on in telling me to evacuate the base within a few days and .ledge up 


Horseshoe Island. 

We got in on the 4 th longing to work up survey results, write reports and 
prepare for the planned expansion of the base with hut and new personnel all 
aboard the Biscoe but instead turned attention at once to what we could take 
out by sledge and what to leave behind. Nigel had 500 pounds of specimens. 
Henry had 500 pounds of personal kit and medical apparatus. I had a deadline 
for indents for new stores, assuming that Stonington would not be abandoned, 
and in this Bryn helped me enormously working into the early hours of the 5 th 
and 6 th . I issued a long list of immediate ‘things to do’ most of which 
involved digging to extricate stores left under tarpaulins on the beach and 
now under feet of snow and ice. Keith and Pete F did valiant hard work 
mining the ‘emergency clothing’ boxes, 120 cases of dog food, the sections of 
Refuge hut, and moving them to the BGLE’s hangar. We were cheered and 
could relax a little on the 7 th evening when I received a coded signal from 
SecFids mentioning the possibility of a US Icebreaker, the NADIR, coming to 
the assistance of the Biscoe although meantime we should continue 
preparations to move to Horseshoe. Whereupon Henry reverted to his medical 
experimentation and had us all involved in a cold-diuresis test the next 
morning. It gave one a chance to meditate, if uncomfortably, on the outcome 
of our tenuous occupation. Nigel lost no further time in moving his gear up to 
Horseshoe. He and Bryn with the Churchmen and Spartans and two heavily 
loaded sledges left on the 8 th intending to enjoy hospitality offered by the 
Argentinians at St. Martin. Their welcome was more limited as they had 
again burnt their hut to the ground, but they did get steaks cooked in a 
makeshift tin shanty kitchen. Had we known, those at base could have 
sledged up to offer some rescue assistance. The free and easy way they burnt 
dripping diesel to heat hot stove plates in pursuit of their gourmet steaks 
undoubtedly caused these dreaded conflagrations. 

A week later Nigel returned with Mac Macdowell to collect the rest of his 
gear, including a mattress that he had filched from the stranded ship in 
Neptune’s Bellows two years before. “What an aquisitive fellow” l wrote in 
rny diary. Nigel was pleased to leave Stonington behind and end his tour at 
the more comfortable base. He did not relish its pioneering atmosphere as did 
Peter Forster and the others. They left again at 21.00H that evening in falling 
snow. 1 regretted that we could not cntcitain Mae tor longer as 1 hud not seen 
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, ,1,0 vc«vh journey with Mm in Square Hay. I'he *now ,,, , 

,C I^toxvs ag«l« lortvhm us like troglodyte! will, a lamp ;if)( , 

o cU on 
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*ith reports relieved by ski outings. Ihcsc reports covrrrvi, 

mmmmrtrn ,\l’ hneft life — Hncis ---i /r ry 


*' i T% ’' w ie wuverro f’/f 

v aspects of base life - dogs, penguins, seals, meteor- \, ' 
rSL drifts on the island in prevailing winds etc. Type-j wi „, 

; N :; ocpics they were, at the time, a fund of dry information for 

^ no further word came from SecFids to quit until an ice- break-! 
^5 off Adc bland at the end of February, we completed these and by 
ft, 0 f reward had several outings on the firm ice to Red Rock Ridge and the 
■vo, entertaining penguins competing and squabbling to bring up their downy 
• -ks The 8mm films Pete and I took of the Admirals pulling us across, and 
; - f close ups of the penguins, entertained us and audiences at talks over the 
rears. Amateur though they were they contributed to the BAS Archives 
showing a partnership with huskies that ended with the ruling in 1994 to ban 
all dogs from the Antarctic. I gave a talk on huskies in the Antarctic to two 
audiences in Cyprus, when collecting for the new Dog Shelter there. How 
attitudes to huskies changed over the 96 years or so of their selfless 
contribution. 

The Contribution of Dogs to Exploration in Antarctica 
A talk given by Peter Gibbs on 11th September 2002). 

— r Hth is a VERY sad anniversary 81 . At least for 45 minutes we will visit 
Continent that has never known war between peoples. Indeed where, 
-...„e 1957 and the Antarctic Treaty, all nations have worked peaceably in the 
-est of science and exploration and where husky dogs were often the 
Peacemakers between strained explorers. 

ftft thlS 15 her . far fet ched subject? First, DOGS are a subject dear to mv 
rather nV , l ‘ ne y°ur Secretary and other Helpers here know well, and 
da ys inr ‘ CU arly that breed the HUSKY we are seeing more frequently these 
fepresent ^ rUS ’ P edla P s due to immigrants from Russia. We have a halt bre 
blue Malp 1Ve 10 ^belter now, Bluey, who can fix you with his o ^ 

*eek bunHii^^r^ 6 one c °ff ee morning we were all doting on this 

>Ut can ^ ur found in the deposit box, a pure bred P L1 P l t " 

>fc cond th* 6 lne< *’ ^ Ut next m °rning his Yeroskipou owner claims 
'":r more ^ funds to im plement the plans for the new Sheltei a t 

breed and so happens that I have taken on to collect f° r 1! 

^^tetinu a e / red ° in ^ P re tty well and have passed the halfwav l H 1,1 , ((1L , 

"'•*t u> 0 mar gC J ° Umey now so ho P e we won,t metaphorically ^ 

wto t | i s |orms, fall down crevasses or get lost on ^ I0 f*' . j that 
L n a ° k 10 base wilh our target. You will see from this p 
' thw Cy l' 490.00 pounds/,niles to go. This talk wdl. 

k * hi the twin towel n in New Yoik 
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tatmst \ v >\» m (his quite incredibly tough and loving dog ^ ,r * j ij 
u'lo *td Mu-ritke in the exploration of (hi. Continent ha, never been pr^erly 
revolted until quite recently with the publication of the book Of f and 
\?, h ^50 years of dogs with the British Antarctic Survey) by Kevin Wal on 

and Rick Vtkinson,. 


History and Physical 

It just so happens we live in a moment of geological time when this huge 
continent of ancient Gondwana is sitting slap bang centred on the South Pole 
so that nearly all of it is contained within the Antarctic Circle. 70% of earth s 
fresh w ater is locked up in ice which over much of the continent is 2 miles 
thick. (A landsat composite image of Antarctica is displayed). Huge glaciers 
and ice streams flow out from the high plateau through mountain ranges up to 
17000 ft high and fill the embayments with shelf ice. One, the size ot France 
is the Ross Ice Shelf, called The Barrier and featuring much drama in the 
heroic age and the race to the Pole. Others are the Ronne, Filchner and Larsen 
recently in the news for its partial breakup. Getting to the coast is difficult 
even at the end of summer due to fast ice and pack ice which expands the area 
of continental ice cover twofold in winter - as Shackleton’s Endurance 
expedition and others found to their cost. Then ice cliffs prevent landings so 
that many bases were established on offshore islands necessitating sea ice to 
travel. Sometimes an island would be partly overridden by a mainland glacier 
and this was the case at Stonington where we were in my second year, 
though’ now that glacier has retreated to deny access inland. 

NO LIFE lives year round on Antarctica except some lichens near the shore. 
Why? The climate, and what’s wrong with that you may well ask on a rare 
summer day like this with no wind though’ the air temperature is below 
freezing and even fools might join the Antarctic Swimming Club. But get a 
bit of wind - and its the windiest continent on earth- ( Home of the Blizzard 
Mawson described his book) and temperatures down to 85 F below freezing 
and conditions become seriously difficult for life. 

Only Man, dogs from the Arctic North and a few cats have been alien 
intruders into this pr.st.ne wilderness. Since 1994 and the banning of do^s as 
a foreign species just MAN with his noisy mechanical machfnes hmhlv 

insulated sh ip s, houses or cabooses treats Antarctica as a scientific laboratory 
or takes in the coastline as a tourist. 


7be contribution of Huskies lasted some 96 years from the first exnedition ii 
,898 under Horchgevink to 1994 when the las. dog team (The Admirals as it' 
happened - the very team that was mine for 2 years though not thes mu- 
individuals) was down out and driven the last 300 miles to an hunt V.vnc 


settlement. 



Frankie of the Admirals team 



The Admirals on melting sea ice 
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Caesar and Babe a camp on the summer journey 58/5 ) 
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i.,.i we trevcli"! «nli reveren.. i,„ n,, 

wit* fat it* P #rtn#r,h, P '"-'w.-m ui ;„„i . 

* m * ...imiirs 1 will try to sketch out their contribut 


. " ’ . minutes i win iry »- e.mmounon as w- \ a r 

Vrnimto fallow, seeing them in action. 

>S»iW« fs0rn 

, wnvun plsvers in the so-called HEROIC age of exploration took <U ltl - 
^vmund'un. Mawson and Shackieton. 

h id been disappointed in the performance of his dogs on the Discovery 
expedition of 1902 when they only reached the foot of the Beardmore Glacier 
i,., jpgs starving and dying on a ration of bad codfish. He spread his transport 
.' Is on the second expedition in 1909 taking two tractors, Siberian ponies 
and 'some 40 dogs but intending all along to rely on man-hauling when these 
failed. In fact his dog teams did remarkably well considering that there was 
only one man, Dimitri, that knew how to drive them to start with. Frank 
fiehenham his young geologist tells some interesting tales of two remarkable 
jogs Osman and Stareek who were strong old experienced lead dogs in the 
Russian postal service. And the story of Osman reveals Scott’s courage and 
compassionate character towards them. 

All 12 dogs except Osman the lead dog fell through a crevasse and Osman, 
y'rong that he was, valiantly held them while Scott abseiled down on a rope 
Four were fighting as they pendulumed together and one fell out of his 
harness to a ledge below. Scott was lowered down to get them all above to 
Sciety, whereupon the saved ones immediately attacked the second team 
seriously delaying the rescue process - typical opportunist huskies! This lead 
3og Osman had been washed overboard from the Terra Nova during the storm 
tot nearly sank the ship a couple of days out of Lyttleton. But Providence be 
praise thinking of this episode, he was washed back on deck again! 

Je looks a strong old timer! 

i s desc -? n |. 0rtunate Jy * s not photographed by Ponting, at least in my book, but 
look D 1 6 S * m ^ ar *° Osman with a fine head and more of an Eskimaux 
his lip s SC j 1 eC * ^ Anting as ‘gentle as a lamb with a lovable habit ot licking 
and paw- his tail wildly and lying on his back with his tongue out 

^uthbounidd * S ^ Ce w h enever anyone conversed with hint’. On the 
too old fo r th^ 0 * j° urne y across the Ross barrier Scott decided he " 
have to f eec j u anc * s h° u ld return North with the first party but they vuHI ^ 
l he other do^ lm ^ rorn their own rations. At least he was not put down to 
flight ( ? S l- C Was swapped and commenced North but tell 
through his t n 1,S °h arac ter, always out front and breaking trail, he 
ytt Rented) T. ^ ran South - There was nothing to be done (radio was ne 
later im^ C Pdrty c °ntinued North back on their tracks. 1H days aiu { 
^ning, at their sur Pnse to find Stareek lying on the sledge m 1 J 

Debenh” 2 ° days with no food and so weak he could bard' 
and he |j 4 . ,n i* a feat that should be preserved in the • l,,n 

,n K hs last master and driver was very proud to ha\*. 








Mkmm n>ok chut of « young icmtch team «rul one diy did all h# 
|\\w»t>h ooviM to help lVbenham prevent thi« young team chasing vrme 
Penguins and causing mayhem. He died before the relief ship carric iri Hr o 
mdcvd w as a dog of dogs, enduring beyond belief end worthy of <i unall ruche 
ln 'he temple of canine fame". 


Vs we all know the whole polar party died. Had they taken dogs, like 
Amundsen, they may have lived but at the expense of the dogs. 


Amundsen succeeded, great courage, totally committed to the pole but 
planning from the start to sacrifice his dogs. He found a route to the plateau 
op the Axel Heiberg. Quoting from his book ’’The dogs seemed positively to 
understand that this was the last big effort that was asked of them; they lay 
flat down and hauled, dug their claws in and dragged themselves forward”. 
That day they climbed 5750 ft and covered 19 miles and that night 24 of the 
48 were slaughtered. Only 14 dogs returned from the pole - what sacrifice to 
be first to the extremity of the earth. 


Mawson too owed his life to 7 dogs 3 years later. He, Mertz and Ninnis with 
two sledges were 300 miles out across difficult crevassed coastal country so 
he took the precaution of putting all supplies like food and the main tent in 
the second sledge. He was sitting on his sledge computing a sun sight waiting 
happily for Ninnis to catch up but he didn’t. The whole team with Ninnis and 
supplies had gone down a crevasse over 150 ft and he had no rope longer than 
100 ft. They had left no depots intending to return by a different route. His 
return was an epic of endurance. Mertz died, the 7 dogs exhausted, and 
emaciated were killed one by one and thereby saved his life, just. 

Shackleton’s remarkable escape and rescue of all his men from the Weddel 
Sea is well known. He was a great animal lover and felt keenly his decision 
that their 40 dogs should be put down having hauled their life boats to the ice 
edge. But meantime, quite unaware of their Leader’s fate, an incredible drama 
was going on over on the Ross Sea side of the Antarctic, laying depots for 
Shackleton to find on his crossing. (The book Shackleton’s Forgotten Men by 
Bickel was published in 2000 from diaries). Their supply ship the Aurora at 
Cape Evans was blown out in a storm with virtually all supplies so the party 
of 6 under Mackenzie scratched around for stores left by previous Scott and 
Shackleton expeditions and killed seals. They then commenced 2000 miles of 
sledge journeys in which one of their party died of scurvy and Mackenzie and 
Hayward were blown out to sea on the ice, having been invalided back on the 
sledge by Joyce and the remaining 4 dogs, the others of which had died in 
harness. Joyce succeeded in this daunting task of laying the last depot where 
Shackleton wanted it at the foot of the Beardmore glacier, thanks to four dogs 
OSCAR GUNNER TOWSER and CON. The dogs pulled 745 lbs for their 
combined weight of something like 400 lbs. “Its incredible the vim they put 


SouSiT?' «>.. or them. lh.« A,*, m* 

n , T\*i l ' lwwhfr * ,lf «'~CflHol os< a R „ .1,, 

N Kt IcsMii Jog ht hml known 

OS* \Ri*p,'ni cully live, I to the very old a K e of 2.1 In a in HZ. Who a pity 
,mi , no <axc retired to a loving shelter like our’t to net pals and 11/ 
ex co day instead of being stared at through bars. Hut return he did and was 
much admired lor his enormous contribution. 


.lumping .10 years to 1946 outside the ‘heroic’ age, another hero Sir Vivian 
(Bunny) Fuchs xvho during an enforced third year at Stonington (as the ship 
could not get in), carried out some major journeys with his lead dog DARK II 
- no photo but the typical build of a husky from Labrador but black' Now this 
xvas the beginning of FIDS and BAS and a more planned partnership future 
for the huskies for the next 50 years though’ Bunny himself quoted Burns 
The best laid plans o’ mice and men gang a-wry’ when dealing with 
Antarctic contingencies. He described Darkie’s leading technique^ when 
crossing a bridged crevasse ‘He advanced cautiously in the fashion of a 
heraldic lion each paw extended as far as possible to test the surface in front 
of him. In this way he found every crevasse and successfully crossed the 
majority (he didn’t say what happened on the occasions he didn’t cross 
successfully but was certainly saved alright because he performed leading the 
team in the Festival of Britain in 1952, and was then homed by Bunny to 
Cambridge and pulled him on his bicycle jumping the white lines in the road) 
It was said that the RSPCA nearly had him for cruelty to animals!. There is a 
picture of Darkie and Sister in a sitting room environment in this book Of 
Dogs and Men watching over Kevin Walton’s three baby children. 

Dog cards were now kept for every husky with descriptive comments like ‘a 
real HoudinC etc. Dog breeding was now done with characteristics in mind 
so that over the years heavier stronger dogs with great stamina were produced. 
ic or ussel, in 1946, while sledging from Hope Bay was given no choice in 
ne matter when his pregnant bitch PRETTY tore open the tent and whelped 6 
the 13 * n a' S s ^ ee P’ n ® k a g- He had a sleepless night and shared porridge with 
lonJ ,r ° l i'^ rn i?-^ er ' n rnornin 8' Generally, attitudes were changing and no 

Indeed th b ' tCheS ^ t0 dr0p their pups on the trail and kee P P llllin §- 
°reat 5 ^ are many dories of pregnant bitches being returned to base with 


One 

story of npr reSCUe illustrates this concern for dogs welfare so well. It is the 
that ruga j • t0 ^ ^ brave rescuer Mick Pawley. It took place on 

swim. fvjj c k 1S an ^- i 50 ^ 1101 P as that I was looking across at when 1 had a 

to bake a lo f^ corn P an ‘ on bad decided to sledge across from the island 
Unfortunate] 3 ^ reac ^ a * *be hut on Horseshoe for which they were cra\ mg 
hght as jf - ^J () g s fell into a crevasse and as they hung they suited a 

Say Goddamn this is your fault and I’ll teach you! l >uV l N 




vfax'fHHHi out ot hi* hrtim'** wul out of night, Mick itul fill corn pun I on hiuM 
the v'thet* out and thinking 1 Hoopy nrotlfd (Infilling off Mick •b*#l)<d I >0 ft 
do\*n \vuh i pistol in his anorak pocket. At the cud of the rope there wai 
I'Vw'px straddling the niurOw walls on all four paws III II some 20 feet to one 
stvle and he could not get to her. Forget the pistol, she was alright arid he 
commenced to save her. This meant untying his own rope and traversing 
across, getting her and traversing back to the rope, tying her on and himself 
and, perhaps w ith help from his mate up top, getting her to the top. A rescue 
which l think deserves the highest recognition. (I looked up Paulson's 
Metallic Record and was pleased to note that he was awarded a Polar Medal 
and served some 4 years at Stonington from ‘69 to ‘73). 

In my two years ( 4 57-‘59) the Admirals were my transport. They taught me 
much about their outlook on life and I in turn about mine - we got on just fine. 
1 threw the whip away at once and Caesar thought that was a positive gesture. 
From then on it was his name and a command. He was an incredible lead dog 
- Some 2500 miles and generally no-one leading out front but him. We never 
dropped the whole sledge into a crevasse; he sensed where to cross or Babe 
may have passed advice just behind him. The big boys like Frankie, and 
Buster and Alpha didn’t have to use their brains just their weight and they did 
so like a team. We were out two winters running in conditions as exposed as 
you could wish but I never once heard a whine of complaint (not that you 
would hear much in a blizzard and they generally got drifted over) though that 
could be a danger if drifted too deep, as were crevasses and breaking sea ice 
which caused the losses of other men and their teams; but the Admirals 
survived to be the last team of some 40 teams and were flown out to Arctic 
Canada in 1994 
• 

Huskies were remarkable to survive calamities like the complete blow-out of 
the Bay ice on the 28th May ‘58 the day 3 men and 2 teams of 14 dogs had set 
out from Horseshoe to the Dion islands, where Emperor penguins nested, in 
mid winter. There was no radio contact and until new ice formed searches 
could not be conducted far afield, which we then did over the following 6 
weeks to islands 50 miles out. We covered 400 miles in search journeys using 
the few twilight hours of daytime. Like polar bears 10 of the 14 dogs floe- 
hopped and swam back to the mainland. They found base or we found them. 
Huskies have a built-in direction sense and like other dogs, now tested by 
research, a strong telepathic morphic connection with their own pack or their 
master. 

When they give vent to emotion and in unison croon to the sky, it is started by 
one and others take it up. But it stops abruptly without a conductor. It is a 
pack response. Ken Blaiklock described his memorable experience of a solar 
eclipse. As it grew dark and a corona formed, his team let out a howl for the 
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\t*rs Inter; took part in n 1200 mile inn ^ ous rcscu ® ^ rom a crevasse three 

M«c. and then suffered . most bizarre and'tra'iicend" in" “m 2 V 
up the glacier from Stonington. They and thcirlwo drivers died in f ™ ** 
blizzard buried under deep snow held down by their traces On ° C, ° US 
standing up spade in hand at the entrance to a snow hoi. • a * , Was 

and frozen. It is presumed that he was shouting to glide the second^ 

had gone out to see to the dogs and not lost Thnfe a a- ., d man who 

*ui" .ftl.il to, cltmity on wind, I tuid otat £ e 

In March 1958 the heavy pack ice vou will qpp rm n 

base on Detaille island being re-supplied. It was closed'andTyalso slewed 
out to the ships. But STEVE deridpri tn c*» j , ™ a S0 sle °8 e d 

Everyone mourned his loss. Three months latlr thrmiddl" 01 f b6 CaU§ht ' 

Detaille island, also in winter. b accom P an y ,n g m one from 

At this time midday noon looks something like this Thp h • , • 

crevassed in parts and if r & Ke “Us. The Heim glacier was 

long lie-up He had 25 mil h d ^ ft ..° f Snow > as we did > he would have had a 

»i J J H “ 27,“:,*!^ ,0 * elacie ' “»* 25 

on Blaiklock Island where’h h J u Shelf lce t0 cross t0 get to the little hut 

would arrive, hungry- then ^ bUn ® around wondering if anyone 

’ ngI7) then 30 m'les down the last two fjords. 

Antarctica fro^lOfTconf 5 tT b °° k that commemorat es the era of dogs in 
should reveal the relationsh' | 3nd tlme f ° rbids more tellin S- The film 
a hus kies life was , , ,p ‘ But Iest an y° ne gets the wrong impression that 

fine’s team on ^T m le ‘ theSe dogs have *e last word - Angus 
l^ge. a moment th#- ^ ^ et no so one jumped on the 

art °on drawing of the \ 3 fo,,ovved and he had to pull the team home! 

k ‘ he d0gs Slttl "g °n the sledge and Angus pulling). 

^ eve nts turned ou 

/ i^b]fc Uj Roman |/ non ^ ls P asse d in busy base activities with outings 
>r Memorable da ^ ° f ^ s ^ an< ^ 1° see whether open water was 

yS ° the P e nguin rookery at Red Rock Ridge. llenr> 


.1 Keith to Utolofli'e along the coast of Ncny Fjord Ciinplng lor 
Mma.h Roman Pour. A. time* when the hut drifted over and the 

JSJ" ( nff mJX *e listened keenly to the radio talk that the Biecoe 
t the American Icebreaker North wind were off the fast ice 50 miles off 
1 Viaillo Island (Base W). The ice breaker tried for hours breaking in but could 
onlv get 1.5 miles. The base was to be evacuated by helicopter and sledge. 
Vhe same prospect seemed in store for us and Horseshoe Island. Without the 
aid of the US Northwind with its two helicopters we might have had a third 
year to recount. As it was we prepared six sledge loads of kit, left the 
American huts and Trepassy House swept out, windows boarded up, 
generator and all furniture off the floor, Harnessed up the four teams, took up 
die spans and coiled them on the loads; and with the Admirals pulling two 
sledges 1 led off onto the sea-ice over the tide crack It was 10.30 in the 
morning of the 7 th March, a year exactly since our arrival on the John Biscoe. 
The conditions of weather and sea-ice were most favourable. 

...sunny and calm with the surface up to the Debenham Islands very fast. 
Bryn and I each had two sledges in tow and Henry and Keith’s sledges were 
heavily loaded. We reached San Martin after and hour and a half, Stopped : 
short on the ice where the argentines came out to meet us. I explained the 
situation to Lt. Giro as best I could giving him a letter I had written in Spanish 
which he read and understood! They were busy building a small hut and ah 
seemed cheerful. We continued on sledging in spells of an hour with a break 
in between. It was rather slow to Calmette Bay but once onto the windswept 
ice crossing Square Bay we made good speed. Much of the ice was bare of 
cover very hard and slippery. Some beautiful lights. Pete and I took half a 
reel of cine on the way up. At Camp Point I had heard faint helicopter engines 
so that on arriving at Horseshoe I was not surprised to find new faces and a 
complete change of things. The helicopters had flown in, taken all but John 
Paisley out to the ships and brought in the new personnel. We learnt that 
Keith was to stay but that Peter F was to go out 82 , which of course upset him 
rather I am very glad that Keith is staying behind. He will be invaluable to 
them We picketed the dogs on the spans we had brought with us. We were 
tired and hungry and left the sledges loaded for the evening. I had a word with 
Robin Perry who is appointed Base Leader at ‘Y . 

That evening I spent time with each of the Admirals I had got to know so 
personally Two years with the team is a long time in a dog’s memory. For 
Alpha and Zeta in their second year they had only known Sandy as a driver. 
The others had known Jim Exley for the previous two years who was also 
particularly attached to these huskies. But what 1 wondered was in store for 


>> j Ur d)[tclor!j {>0 j, cy thinking was that Peter F would have better opportunity to continue the surveys 
inland if they could icheve Stonington in the next year. 

* if, Uit/ r yca/1, we cormponded a good deal and he sent me an interesting memoir ot his two yews, the 
f,ni at (metallic liland (W) and the second at Horseshoe 
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attention with the nthei 44 ( i„ u , , " n ’ •nmpet. r „, 

iv>« ir^liMsI at the time how .leri.lv i.,“„ »he Mow her. | 

hmh.et and the time* we ha.t together had bee" r "' V ® 0 "* C ' WM *"«« the* 
each face and fee. the dlltem!° T' ' ~ 
slaves thev lived mostly Ignored lives snniine.l . CO " 1 "- ,l<e ' r ' h ""' 

weathers, ftd only every second or third day ^Tun?*? e"™ *" 

nveat. No wonder they came to life in a fret.™ „r g ■. " Unk of fro/cn »«d 

of harnesses. This was i, and what th^Sled '1 *" 

grievance or jealousy with the dog that could not hr r ? , ° f a " d any 
would be settled in a melee of fighting given a n V c h a n T ' °" the ,pan 
dnver before they could be released in a frenetic gallop 103^0^^^' 
1 thought of former expeditions in unplanned hasty withdraw^, t" ergy 
not able to leave their dogs with anyone or taXm ouTr eft 'SLT 
nev er assured.! could not imagine being their executioner after two y arsTf 
'° yai f n ' Ce - J h,s ,departure was relatively easy. Wisest of all dogs half w ft 
vvrth the best developed telepathic intuition and morphic consciou’sne " h y 
knew full well I was saying ‘goodbye’ and ‘thank you’ and would ^ y 
them. Frankie’s high-pitched gurgly growl reminded me that he had broker = a 
karabiner to get at Babe in season. Babe stood gently up on her hind tgs and 
-rooned proud of her performance in the cold blizzards in spite of her thin 
coa, and proud of her close seconding to Caesar a short trace in front C aetar 
die butt of lost tempers thumped and beaten by former drivers in his earlier 

-a? rh° rJmS t0 ° Ver aS lead d ° g from t * le revere d Banshee deferentially 

“ s,',i e 11 r woif - iike wi,h ■ ---t 

With nev r an f Z \ f "T* 3 Way th ° Ugh 50 much treacherous terrain 
to show i 2 T m ° re t0 him than any other but was careful not 

Johnny the ins .Wof °r 7 h ° Stility t0W3rdS him P articular l>' from 
knee in h,Vpow er fid WaI > ifeVer aware that he once had my 

powerfully into mv GromT’ 7 ,° nly playftl1 affe otion burying his head 
the truest marking! of a Sib ^ y . Squ,ggled like a hellydancer. She had 
le gs and licked my face a full USky ' , Alpha again stood U P on his back 

%tr n into ^ a powerfoi yet gem,e husky 

Meetings in American arr^t ^ ? e W ^' r ° b rotor h^des and Texan-like 
° f b oxes and bags. Our W ' th Warnin g s to duck low and pass in the piles 
y <aJt hs of Bourgeois and^ 50 ^^ r Wb ' r * ed us U P frying westwards across the 
l _ tro ^ed on the winter 3U T ,^ ords S' v ' n g the best views of the ice we 
r f5e lead running f rorn the C^k . J0Urneys ' 1 was particularly interested in a 

£ £ ^ and wltedl nan * b,ands t0 Red R <>ck Ridge, reached for 
n ° l08ical help ..ft! a W WC W ° Uld have crossed " had we not had 
they ice off , h e ! tr r ,' C , anS - The ice breaker and lt 'e Biscoe were 

,tW f0r mother ptt " ' S,etS - No so °ner were we landed than off 

P UP - Henry > Bryn, John Paisley and 1 wore 


*\ uvi to the W mxi Room by invitation of captain Kelly Johnston, the officers 
v\' cm \ meric an Observer, all dressed in uniform contrasting with our 
Nt Nx v .\ anoraks and warmly welcoming us back in to their more civilised 
Nvvu e world. While our relief was thanks to American largesse, skipper 
Johnston allowed himself a self satisfied grin to have accomplished this coup 
Hut before climbing up the ladder to the Biscoe while standing on the fast ice 
caring back in a reflective moment to the mountains and glaciers we had got 
to know so well, I took a photograph of Henry, as below, and later captioned 
it with a verse from a poem by Margaret Cropper which captures the eternal 
mystery of this ice-clad continent, as yet visited by few of our kind and still 
unspoiled. 

1 know that it is today, and there was yesterday, and will be tomorrow 
But up there, where the hills are deep in snow, that is eternity: 

That is out of all reckoning and telling. 

You can’t measure that proud white beauty. 

But you can live with it for a little space,’ 

That will not belong to today, or yesterday or tomorrow. 

But to the time beyond time. 








I he Conundrum of the Frozen South 

11)C |\u k icr held us In its grip for two weeks In emir* , r ,i Kt L . . 

Nx^ker and later the Edisto also trying their best to forge a way trough T 

mrtre tec floes and at times attempting to tow the Biscoe On one occt, „ 

the tow "ire Snapped, the Northwind came up against heavy fast ice Sail" 

her progress and the Biscoe rammed into her stern causing some damag ft 

was embarrassing to stove in the rear end of our rescuers but they took Jin 

good part. 1 spent the time reading polar books, Shackleton, Byrd and Bunny 

Fuchs recent account of the first crossing of the Antarctic. I thought a good 

deal ot Shackleton s glorious failure, caught in the Weddel Sea ice for over a 

year until the Endurance was crushed and sank. Then he showed his 

extraordinary leadership ability and said “Now lads let’s go home”. With that 

began the most stirring tale of polar stories. Forty years before our time there 

were no friendly ice breakers around. But they had the ships life boats and the 
determination to win through. 

Tlte abandoned base, Shackleton, named after him, at the eastern end of the 
Filchner Ice Shelf held a fascinating attraction for me. There it was still 
“h"* Would r u emain 50 until the weight of ice and snow would 
Graham I ^ bee " made across the Ice Shelf to the base of the 

miles with seleJt"H" d 1 elW1Saged a j° u rney with dog teams of some 1200 
^ th, ' C ° lleagUeS t0 SUrV6y this ga P and end ^ in the familiar 

there iJis trii h JT T" 1 '" 8 ^ St0nington base a " d being relieved from 
enthusiastic begmn.ngs now and survived through to a number of 

backing There were t S " r VlVlan ( Bu nny) Fuchs who gave it his full 
chartered shin Kkt* n ^ C °. ndltlons one of which was the availability of the 
aircraft, FIDS wm. ,u ^ T 3nd 3 party at Shackleton and another, that the 
fr om Stonington or wOhi* 5 annmg get ’ would be in position and operating 
We ourselves were n ° !, ange °? our P art y to offer any essential back up. 
with David Wilson rf >ar ^ 1 d ° without aircraft backup. Correspondence 

Were all keen to be’ InoY'i ^ e , edham > Hen, >' w yatt and John Paisley who 
for the next i« m U ,f~ ’ e P* us much involved with these ambitious 
~ rt ^ ar ^vanced with S * 3 ^^ sa PP°* ntrnen t for us when the plans 

off Ray ;l P . erm ' SS10n the FO for David W to take 18 

41 Hd . to hear that wit^reuref J° f u ' 08 geolog >' otferin g David N scope 

tret the ship could not be spared after all 

. many b efore 

' l'“l lls moods, wt snent '° Uched by the P° lar spell, bewitched b\ its 
'hem aliv e and , anxious da y s kicking feet in sleeping bags 
<4 „ KiVe " 4 <cw week* T' ne ° f fMod - a -Plcn(y and warm fireside 
! l/ ' v i<lai KU •<> iluise i* , ld civilized home comforts i( is the 
,n thia b0ll "d horizons. Why? No words can 
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clothes, making dog traces and harnesses, knowing ana caring tor men, 



recognizing and avoiding dangerous situations. In short the deep satisfaction 
of being tested in fairly extreme circumstances and celebrating inwardly an 
enrichment of the spirit. You are more alive when you live ‘on the edge’. 
Then there is the aesthetic beauty of skies and ice scapes, the colours, the 
reflected lights of billions of crystals on the surface and in the clouds, crystals 
which now can be seen to be perfectly six sided with sharp points, unpolluted 
and energetic. Maybe our water melted from this pure ice and snow gave us 
extra energy. Of all characters in the heroic era Edward Wilson was deeply 
spiritual, totally unselfish and more in tune with the wonders of nature than 
any other. Then too there is the unmatched closeness of the environment, 
reading poetry or perhaps a devotional book, warm in a sleeping bag by 
candle light with the sound of drifting snow a few inches away coming 

against the cloth of the tent. 

» , •* , 

Today many thousands visit the Antarctic in cruise ships in the summer 
months, well insulated from chilly breezes, photographing the austere ice and 
landscape and getting ashore at one or two bases to talk to scientists stationed 
there for some minutes. Theirs is a brief and limited experience. The late 
Angus Erskine offered clients more experience of polar travel running private 
dog sledging trips in Greenland and Wally Herbert was knighted for his 
crossing of the Arctic by dog sledge which was I think the culmination of his 
polar career and well deserved. For my part, a land surveyor training and 
family responsibility took precedence and I never went South again. This Part 
3 of memoir is intended to give an idea of life and exploration fifty years ago, 
a rewarding experience which I hope some readers will also enjoy. 


THE END 



